Prize-Winning 
| Fish 


Weights and Where 
Caught 


MARCH 1933 
25 cents 





THREE EVINRUDE SERIES FOR 1933 
e SUPER SERIES « 


N j Brake Horsepower 
lode ( by N.O.A 


eel 
Sport Single | 2.2 at 3500 R.P.M./1-9 M.P.H.| 3 69.75 
Lightwin 5.1at3750 “ |216 “ 99.75 
Fleetwin 8.5 at 4000 “ = 149.50 
Sportfour 16.2 at 4000 “* > 215.00 
Speeditwin 21.1 at 4000 =“ 5 ° 230.00 
Speedifour 31.2 at 4000 “ ms 295.00 


e UTILITY SERIES « 


Sportwin 4.0 at 3250 R.P.M.|2-11 M.P.H. 
Seurditwin 58at3500 “* 3-17 
Fastwin 11.2 at4000 “ 4-22 
Speeditwin 18.9 at 4000 “* 5-26 


e RACING SERIES « 


Midget 
Speeditwin (Send for specification folders) 
"4.60" 
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Beware 


Oi 


Smokers 
Teeth 














“Wish I'd 
had this 
40 years ago’ 


| lo use wishin g! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. 


] 


Now think o f yoursel f: If your tecth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 


the smoker’s friend. 


If your teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
it, why don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You'll like two things—the way your 
teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 









You make 
this test 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. 11, 
9 East 40th Street, New York. 


EEE Ee EL RE See Rey, ake 
a Ee SOOT ETS | Ree 
BE UCP GOB sass cnkss sendin nsecss See ss ee ND 

















T he Smoker’s Friend 
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PFLUEGER REELS 
meme od BAITS 


World Record 


Muskallunge 58 Ibs. 
4 oz., caught by 
Geo. E. Neimuth, 
1813 13th Street, 
Chicago, with 
Pflueger Supreme 
Reel. 


The 
Outstandi 


Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
The most PGi, bait casting reel in Amer- 
ica. Level ind, anti-back-lash. Incom- 
Bere 5 80 Hen in weight—simple in action. 


tream Contest 


in the 1932 Field and 


Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 


Level Wind—Anti-back-lash. Jeweled. Pol- 
ished Diamolite. Recognized for its excel- 
—. of quality and performance. Price 


Pflueger AKRON Reel 


Winners in the 1932 Field and 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest re- 
ported in this issue, give outstand- 
ing leadership to Pflueger Reels 
and Baits. In the various classes 
Pflueger Tackle is mentioned by 
twenty-five different winners as 
having helped land their prize 
winning fish. First prize Small 
Mouth Black Bass; first and second 
prize Muskallunge; first prize 
Brook Trout; first prize Brown 
Trout; first prize Channel Bass; 
first, second and third prize Blue- 
fish; third and fourth prize Lake 
Trout; second and fourth prize 
Wall Eyed Pike; second prize 
Great Northern Pike; fifth prize 
Large Mouth Black Bass; special 


boys’ and girls’ prize Large Mouth 
Black Bass; fourth prize Striped 
Bass; first prize Crappie—were 
all caught by fishermen using 
Pflueger Reels. A number of these 
winners used Pflueger Lures as 
well. 

In every previous annual con- 
test Pflueger Tackle has held a 
leading position with record 
catches. In 1931 Pflueger Tackle 
led all others mentioned. The 
1931 first prize winning muskal- 
lunge was caught with a Pflueger 
Muskill Bait, and in the 1932 
contest the First Prize winning 
muskallunge—the world’s largest 
—was caught with a Pflueger 
Supreme reel. 


Level Wind—Anti-back-lash—Jeweled. A 
reel of well-known reputation—Price $5.00, 


Use Pflueger Tackle and be a Prize Winner 


There’s a thrill in using tackle that wins prizes like these. Each of 
the first prize winners in the Field and Stream contest were awarded 
$100 in merchandise. Prize winners use Pflueger Tackle because 
they know it is dependable—a pleasure to use—and the best in- 
surance for outstanding catches. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


Dept. F-3 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
—a Guide to Better Fishing 


E. A. Pflueger, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F-3, Akron, Ohio 





Lf fiz 
SESESeeee eee 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 151. 


Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 
for trout and salmon 
Round Pattern—Single Action—Stationary 
Click—Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish 
—For Right or Left Hand Angler. Three 
sizes, Prices from $4,50 to $8.00. 














A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water 
Lounge room and screened porch. 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 
best. Folder on request. 


A. ELMGREN,. Rainy 


Come and let us 


River, Ontario, Canada. 








NORTHERN ONTARIO and QUEBEC 


Finest and newest fishing and hunting territory 
in Canada. Bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and 
lake trout. Also countless speckled trout lakes 
for early spring and summer fly-fishing, and 
canoe trips long and short arranged for boys 
during vacation season. Write 
MILLER 

Mattawa, Ont., 


AL 
Guide and Outfitter Canada 








GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 


The only real camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can drive to 
your eab: a A complete camp at the end of the road. $0 miles into the 
North Woode—the entrance te the wilderness where Muskies and all 


northern fish abound. A wonderful Hunting C amp. where M 
and Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad to refer 
arly. Competent Guides take care of you 





to guests who come ye 
every want. 
Only CAMP in or year around 
GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Folder upon Request. Write—or Wire us 


eration the 











} 


ALASKA] 


Kenai Peninsula and Base of the Alaska 
Peninsula. Spring Kodiak Brown Bear 
hunts at popular rates—fall hunts for Kenai 
Moose—and Bear at prices you can afford. 


For particulars, address: 
KENAI GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
Box W 


Anchorage, Alaska 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet River country and Tropical Valleys of B. C. 

Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring 

bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing 

Exploring in virgin territory 

Fall bunting for griasly, sheep, caribou and moose beginning Sept. |. 
Experienced guides. Make reservations now. 


K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


wild, 


virgin country. 


4 
y 


very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 


To avoid delay, 


letter postage to Canada is 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


LEON de PAUW 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


please remember that 


3 cents. 








Salinon, Lakers, Bass. 


Plenty Trout, 


Open May Ist. 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB for the man 
who wants GOOD SPRING FISHING under ideal conditions, _ 
Forest, Averill, and count’ess smaller Lakes and Streams in border Forest. 
Experienced Guides. 

Main Camp with 25 modern cabins, all with bath and open fires. 
Accessible by rail or motor. 


Northeastern Vermont 














For Charter—Party Boat 


for Bay and Deep Sea Fishing 


CAPT. DAVE WEBSTER 
Box 867 Lindenhurst, L. I., N. Y. 








SMALL MOUTHED BASS 


LANDLOCKED SALMON TROUT 
LAKE AND STREAM FISHING. 
Canoe and camping trips at 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW 
Spednic Lake, New Brunswick. 
Season opens May 10th. 
Moose, Deer and Bear in season. 
For rates and reservations write or wire 
Walter Lounder Vanceboro, Maine 








Grizzly certain in May 


Why Go to Alaska or Yukon? 


All kinds of big game common to this latitude. 
Go where the other fellow doesn’t go, new coun- 
try, success certain. Let me tell you about it. 


FRANK E. BROWN 


Hazelmere Alberta, Canada 


A Club in the Wilds, North of Wisconsin 


Would you care to join with others in the purchase of 
some of this wild land? Jeer, partridges and 
beaver abound, miles of trout streams on property, in- 
cluding head waters Escanaba River. Small-mouth 
bass plentiful. Ownership for a modest sum, including 
selection of your own log cabin site on one of the 
beautiful lakes, using trees on the property 


Address, 0. J. WESTCOTT 


1516 Engineering Bidg. Chicago, !Minois 











Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


LASKA * 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, 





Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear; 
Moose; Sheep; Caribou; Goat. 
Shots positively guaranteed 
Alaska’s Pioneer Hunting Or- 


ganization (Sth year). 


laska Guides, Inc. 


Box F Anchorage. Alaska 





Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 
High Grade Work in All Branches 


128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CANADIANLANDS 


Seized and Sold For Taxes_ 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 

$ 67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 

$ 58 buys 5 acres lake front 

$166 buys 50 acres good farm 

$270 buys 300 acres for sheep or game preserve 
$324 buys 116 acres 4 mile ocean front 


Our 16th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 
in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to 
day for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 

















OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 








251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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I have a quail shooting property in middle Alabama 
that I wish to sell so here is 


A Chance 


in a Lifetime! 


I have owned and used this porperty for the past nineteen years but on 
account of poor health have to face the fact that my shooting days are over. 


I bought this property early in 1914 after a rather painstaking search all 
over the country to find the place best suited to give me a good winter’s 
sport on quail—and I have not been disappointed. 

During the past four years I have shot the place alone with the exception of occasional 
guests. The cover is such and the surroundings are so favorable that I believe quail will al- 
ways be found in this locality as long as there are any anywhere. Certainly they have in- 
creased in number since I took the property and if they have anything like a fair chance 
will increase steadily. 

After trying the property for a couple of years I rebuilt the before-the-C/x7/-War planta- 
tion house, put in all modern improvements, tore down the old barns and built new ones 


leased. 


and find the shooting the last week in the season fully as good as in the first. 






and now the place is, I think, in per- 


fect order. It includes six riding horses, six or eight old dogs and six puppies. We go to the field on horseback and take our dogs 
along in a light spring wagon with a slatted top—putting down two at a time as needed. The country is open, very few fences, no 
swamps or large bodies of water, plenty of small brooks and spring holes. The farming is done wholly by negroes and our 
fields are generally about half cultivated. The place includes about 2,000 acres of land and as much more as is desired can be 


This ideal property should be owned by a small club or four individuals who could shoot in couples the entire season— 


Besides the residence I built a Superintendent’s house and have three or four cottages for help. A 
colored couple lives on the place and the woman’s cooking leaves nothing to be desired. The 
wages for help in that section are extremely low. I have been paying my best colored man $26. 
a month and they take care of themselves so that I consider it, taken in all, a very unique oppor- 
tunity for gentlemen to get a high class shooting property—maintained at a very reasonable expense. 


Location, cost and terms can be had by addressing Box 130, FIELD & STREAM, NEW YORK 











DUDE RANCHES | 


WE don’t agree with Mr. E. F, Warner’s 
condemnation of the word ‘“‘dude” as 
applied to an easterner in the west. See 
article “Go West” this issue. The dude is 





No Trouble to Go Fishing at Naples 


Catch anything from Tarpon to Snapper 
—also shooting—Quail, Turkey, Deer. 











hing, 
od to 
ome. 








Surf bathing—no undertow. Eighteen hole 
golf course—6640 yds. Grass Greens. Tem- 
perature 60 to 80 degrees. Class Hotel— 
Green vegetables. $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
American Plan. 


NAPLES HOTEL 
Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida 











FLORIDA-FISHING 


A thousand lakes invite you to this sportsman’s 
haven in Central Florida. Know the pleasure of land- 










rest or recreation. Game a-plenty for those who care 
tehunt. Write for free illustrated booklet. 


ge County. 6! Court St, O 















OBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 
OUTDONE!—ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA., 

in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 13,000 

acres of pine forest, fresh water lakes, grassy savan- 
nahs, about 100 wild boar, native Virginia and 
Osceola deer, also imported Indian deer, wild turkey, 
millions of ducks and all varieties of fish. The Island 
with bungalows, hunting lodges, for sale to close an 
estate. Easily protected. For information inquire 
Pierce Estates, 665 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 














Wachapre Leading Fishing | 
Pree ai geartcon Coste 
ue etter 
AUTUMN STORMS 1931 and 1932 SAVED MILLIONS | 
BLU ROUT-WEAKS, due latter part April. 

ES early May. CHANNEL BASS, Kings, etc. June Ist. | 
Boats with cabins, toilets, open cock pits, awnings. 
Hotel GUIDE rates $2 y 90 poreee per ge P. $3.50 

ecommodations A.P. $3. 
Wachapreague Yin “Satn $4.00. Best VA. 
Cooking. A. P. Rates include lunches on boat. DEEP 
WATER Pier. Booklets. Ownership Management. 
A. H. G. MEARS, WACHAPREAGUE (Ocean Side) 
Eastern Shore Va. 


in a different country while sojourning in 
the west and the word is fast becoming 
recognized as a term of endearment rather 
than one of disparagement. An American in 
France during the war did not object to be- 
ing called a Yank but accepted it as a nick- 
name of affection as it was meant. The two 
cases are analogous. 

This is our first space in the advertising 
section of any periodical but we felt the 
urge to make comment on that part of 
Mr. Warner's excellent article. 

Write for particulars. 


BAR B. C. RANCH 


Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


(a Dude Ranch which raises horses and cattle) 











DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
Greenough, Montana 
In high Rocky Mountain valley 
Riding + Fishing Hunting 
Children especially welcomed 








Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 


Bill Martzel, West Montana 


o~ " LAZY K BAR 
This Summer ride, rest and recuperate on a real 
ranch. Comfortably furnished log cabins. Restful 

s. Plain, tasty food. Riding, fishing, camping. 


Owned and managed by Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Van 
Cleve, Jr., Big Timber, Montana. Booklet free. | 


Yellowstone, 

















DUDE RANCHES 


E VALLEY RANCH is one of the 
oldest outfits in Wyoming, located 
on the South Fork of the Shoshone 
River, and a little over an hour’s drive 
from our rail point, Cody, Wyoming. 
A “real ranch”—log buildings, corrals, 
hay meadows, horse herds, rolling range 
land, and the high Rockies—plus a 
good garden, dairy herd, comfortable 
cabins and modern conveniences. 


Excellent mountain trails directly out of 
Valley into a three million acre wilderness 
area. Stream and lake fishing, Big Game 
herds. Direct route to Yellowstone and Teton 
National Parks. Summer pack outfits and fall 
hunting parties. 


For all particulars: Larry Larom 
VALLEY RANCH—Valley, Wyoming 
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SKEET SHOOTERS! 





LEARN AT HOME! 


Right in your own living room!! 
HERE’S HOW: 


KEET is exactly like golf in one respect 


-great skill is possible only 

with perfect form. You can be a pretty good shot with just pretty good 
form; but to be a real skeet artist you must have perfect form. For every 
one of the eight stations there is the right way to stand, to hold your head, 
to hold your gun, to point and swing and follow through. 


This one right way can now be learned in your own home, in a week’s 
time. And what a difference it will make in your score! 


Field ¥ 
tream 


has just prepared a 16 mm. motion picture that shows you the right form for 
every station. It is in both natural motion and slow motion. Every detail is 


Yliy ft, 
Cat 


shown—position of feet, knees, body, head, arms, hands and gun, both before 
the trap is sprung and throughout the flight of the bird, including that vital 
second of final swing after the trigger is pulled. Carefully written captions make 
every point doubly clear. An instructor charging $5.00 an hour could teach 
you no more 


Throwing these pictures on the wall over and over again, studying carefully 
every motion and practicing it with your own gun, will in a week’s time ground 
you thoroughly in all the details of perfect form. Your score in the field will 
show immediate improvement; and as you practice at the traps from week to 
week this proper gun handling will quickly become second nature to you, and 
you will soon find yourself one of the topnotchers of your community. And 
if you've been “laying off’ skeet for fear you wouldn't show up so well, here’s 
your chance to make your first appearance before the crowd with all the ease 
and style of an old hand at the game 


This skeet film is in one 400 ft. reel. We'll rent it to you for one week for 
$5.00 in cash, or we'll lend it to you free in return for either one four-year 
subscription at $10.00 or four annual subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


We suggest that you get a bunch of friends to go in with you on this. Prac- 
ticing together and coaching each other will be more fun and will make the 
cost negligible. One of the bunch is almost certain to have a projector if you 
do not; or one can be rented very reasonably from one of your local dealers. 

This film is now ready. The prints are naturally not unlimited in number and 


the demand will be great. Orders will be filled in the order received; so send 
yours in right away. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Your Fishing | 
Equipment FREE! 


Now is the time to plan for those 
fishing days ahead. Time, too, for de. 
ciding what tackle you’re going to 
want. Anything shown below or any. 
thing advertised in Field & Stream 
can be yours in return for a little of 
your spare time. It won’t cost you a 
penny. In your city there are a great 
many men who are fond of hunting 
and fishing. Every one of them would 
get immense profit and pleasure from 
every issue of Field & Stream. It is an 
easy matter to persuade them to sub- 
scribe—many now buy copies from 
the newsstand and like it. 

In a very short time and with very 
little effort you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get 
the equipment you want. 

Many men average 4 subscriptions 
an hour and practically none have had 
sales experience. 

Hundreds of our readers have done 
this. Why not you? 





Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. Yours tor only 8 
subscriptions. 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine agate 
uides and top. Value $15.00. 
ree to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. Rods of all makes 
and prices can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 











Above: Combination min- 
now bucket and trap. Value 
$3.50. Yours for 3 subscrip- 


tions. 


Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to_ gut. 
Value $1.00. Yours 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 


























Send this Coupon NOW 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. | 
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No MOTE overhead 


on your Heap GEAR 


Restaurant Check Room Tips Abolished 











AGAIN THE STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


Buying a hat is the only installment purchase you never complete. You buy 
it once from the store and a thousand times from check room attendants. 
It may be your hat, but it’s their meal ticket. 

But not in a Statler hotel... Not after today! We've banned fratuities at 
the check rooms of all our public dining rooms. They’re barred — forever! 
The attendants, hereafter, cannot and will not accept a tip. 

You'll acclaim and help us with this reform. We know you will, because 
you helped us when we banished the tip-soliciting attendants from our wash 
rooms and applauded when we barred all surcharges at lobby news stands 
and cigar stands. 

Statler pioneering, Statler leadership is continually blazing new trails to 
greater comfort, finer service, more perfect economy in hotel living. You know 
the Statler record... that these hotels were the first to provide a private bath 
with every room, circulating ice water, a morning newspaper under the door, 
free radio reception and a dozen other comforts. 

You know, too, that the friendly, courteous service you have always received 
in these hotels has grown out of a genuine desire to make life more pleasant for 
the guest. This last innovation, the abolition of the hat check tip at restaurant 
check rooms, is present day proof that our spirit of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


die « Bf fale «© Baked . Detvctt + Sedona 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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| Biting Youll Never 


First of all you want full information 
on hotels and camps, transportation, 


| guides, tackle, licenses. . . The coupon 


will bring it to you promptly. And 


| we'll tell you where to go in Maine to 


get the “big ones”—trout and togue, 
small mouthed black bass, fighting 


| salmon, pickerel. . . So mail the coupon 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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now, start to plan and come! 


MAINE 
. DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
500 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
iving all information on Maine fishing and 


Laine vacations. 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 











RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Mr. Jos. Ashley of Ellenton, 8. C., writes as follows 
under date of Jan. Lith, 1933: 

“I have been advertising in FIELD & STREAM 
for several years always with the most excellent results 
The guests I have gotten through this medium have 
always been of the highest class and most desirable. 
For every dollar spent in advertising in FIELD & 
STREAM I have received fifty in return in business.’” 

Why not profit by the experience of others 
and use our WHERE TO GO pages? 
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On the Cupsuptic River, Maine 
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Dry Hy and Wet Feet 


Two greenhorns in pursuit of Atlantic salmon 
& 


4 O this is your great salmon fish- 
ing,” I called sarcastically across 
the pool to Van, who was fu- 
riously and vainly whipping the 

unresponsive water on the other side. 

“Why, I have better sport than this in 

my back yard at home.” 

“You're a Jonah,” Van answered in 
disgust. “Why, I killed twenty fish 

in this same pool in June. Didn’t I, 


Jean?” looking at the guide for A nice fish from 
the Bangor Pool 


confirmation. ““‘These salmon won't 
strike while you're around.” With 
that, he abruptly strode off up a 
little side creek, mumbling some- 
thing about “going to catch us some 
trout for supper.” 

Van is my pal, prince of camp- 
ing partners—but he is used to 
having his own way. Success is his 
fetish. “I make my own luck,” he 
tells anyone who inquires about the 
results of his fishing expeditions. 
Unfortunately, the salmon that we 
could see so insolently lying on the 
bottom of the Pool Diable were un- 
moved by Van’s credo, and not one 
would rise to our wet flies. 

It had all started when Van re- 
turned from his early June trip— 
his first salmon fishing, incidentally. 
Such glowing accounts of the plen- 
tiful fish in public waters, the 
comfortable accommodations, ex- 
perienced clever guides, delightful 
wild country and picturesque rivers 
teeming with big salmon that struck 
avidly at his wet flies had made me 
writhe with envy. And so it had 
finally been arranged that I go back 
with him the first of August. 

As I stood there in the rippling 
current of the pool I did not regret 
this, my initial journey to salmon 
waters—in spite of the fact that 
I had not raised a single fish the 
first day. Van, however, had com- 
pletely lost his temper at the in- 
difference of the big fish that lay 
in orderly phalanxes, staring up at 
us through the clear, shallow water. 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


By BOB BACON 


Photos by HORACE W. CHAPMAN 


You see, Van, with his usual boisterous 
confidence, had whiled away most of the 
journey up there by trying to bait me 
into a friendly contest to see which of 
us would land the first salmon. I had 
warned him that he might not be 
so successful with the wet fly in 
August as he had been during the 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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spring freshet run, that I had advice 
from expert salmon anglers who write 
books on the subject, and that I had 
dry-fly tackle with me; but he only 
laughed. He was certain he would catch 
the first fish. 

“Say, you couldn’t land one of their 
trout on that little outfit of yours,” he 
insisted, “much less a salmon. Why, 
it took all my skill with the 14- 
foot 20-ounce rod, size B line and 
a 20-ounce 6/0 reel with 300 yards 
of backing line on it to land some 
of those leapers. Say, we aren’t go- 
ing to some private pond. We’re 
going north, man, to the red gods’ 
country. Dry fly my eye! Those 
salmon eat whole rabbits for 
lunch.” 

He didn’t say how they caught 
the rabbits, but I finally fell for his 
proposition—more to shut him up 
than from any confidence in my 
feather-weight dry-fly tackle. There- 
upon it was agreed and pledged that 
the first of us to land a salmon 
would order the finest custom-built 
fishing rod to be had, and the loser 
would have to pay for it. 


OW Van didn’t need any more 

rods, but how dearly he loves 
to win—particularly to beat me at 
some game and then crow about it 
in front of our patient wives. How- 
ever, the winner had not yet been 
decided, because neither one of us 
had had any luck with our heavy 
wet-fly equipment. My expert 
friend at home had said that such 
tackle would get no strikes in the 
warm, clear, low water of mid- 
summer. The salmon looked so big 
and disinterested, and Van _ had 
been so scornful of my dry-fly out- 
fit, that I was ashamed to try it 
while he watched. 

“No use fish here,” Jean, the 
husky native guide, called to me. 
“Water all stirred up. You and me 
go to Big Rock Pool—in canoe.” 
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Those Maine salmon, fresh run from the ocean, were surely air-minded 


I found Big Rock Pool a glorious set- 
ting of unqualified wildness, where the 
river swirls around a jutting cliff that 
gives the pool its name and forms a 
beach of pebbles on the other side. We 
climbed the rock, and I nearly fell off 
into the water from buck fever when 
I looked down into the deep whirl be- 
low and saw nine magnificent salmon 
fanning there, heads to the current. 

Jean silently took the dry-fly rod from 
its aluminum case and put it together. 
A beautiful piece of workmanship, that 
rod. Ten feet of selected Tonkin cane 
weighing six ounces single-handed and 
fitted with a separate grip handle to be 
attached below the reel seat after hook- 
ing the fish, thus making a seven-ounce 
two-handed rod. The big guide made no 
comment as he put the 1/0 size, three- 
inch-spool multiplying reel on the seat 
and threaded the double-tapered IFI 
enameled silk line through the guides. 
But he looked from the tip joint, so 
thin and frail, to the great salmon be- 
low us and let out a very skeptical 
grunt. I was glad Van was not there. 

“Leaders?” Jean demanded. 


O the end of the line he expertly 

tied one of my opaque-dyed, four- 
teen-foot wet-fly leaders which tapered 
from twenty-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter down to about twelve-thou- 
sandths at the fly end. Not satisfied with 
this alone, he further selected a four- 
foot dry-fly trout leader of the same 
color and tied it to the salmon leader, 
making an eighteen-foot gut that looked 
to me very light at the small end (about 
seven-thousandths). However, the ex- 
pert had advised the whole outfit; so it 
must be right, I told myself. In fact, 
I had followed his ideas to the letter 
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except in the matter of waders. Had I 
known the adventures in store, I think 
I would have taken a diving suit. Any- 
way, I had my trout boots and so much 
stuff to take that I had vetoed his em- 
phatic insistence on waders. 

When the line was properly greased 
and a No. 6 Gray Palmer dry fly, swim- 
ming in oil, had been tied on the 
leader, I took my stand on the beach 
across the pool. Jean, with a minimum 
of words and grunts, directed me to cast 
over the fish from behind and to port, 
so that the fly would float down over 
them. Accustomed to casting the dry 
fly for trout, I reveled in laying it down 
time after time over the spot where the 
fish should be. The angle of the sun pre- 
vented me from seeing the fish, but 
Jean, on top of the Big Rock on the 
other side, motioned corrections of 
range. After a profitless but pleasant 
half hour, the oracle on the rock vouch- 
safed another grunt and spoke: “Fly 
too big.” 

Alternating the Brown and Gray 
Palmers, which in a complete range of 
sizes are about all the dry flies one needs 
for salmon, I worked the pool with size 
six irons, then eights, and then tens. 
Lots of fun, but no strikes. 

“He look at it!” suddenly yelled Jean, 
quite excited. 

Then I looked. Where the fly had 
lifted for the back cast a whirl boiled 
on the surface, made by a powerful 
salmon’s tail as the fish rose to view 
the lure and then turned back in disgust. 

We rested the fish a few moments. 
After due consultation with his wood 
gods, or whatever inspires a_ rustic 
oracle, Jean took from the box a six- 
foot gossamer trout leader that tapered 
down to six-thousandths of an inch. Two 


pounds’ test was all the maker claimed 
for it. This was tied on the salmon 
leader instead of the four-foot exten- 
sion, and a much fussed over Brown 
Palmer dry fly, size twelve, was at- 
tached. After a smoke I resumed my 
stance in the shallow water of the beach 
side of the river. 


T the first cast the fly sailed for- 
ward and alighted hesitantly as a 
thistle-down on the surface. Whoosh! 
The water churned under it, and a 
beautiful silvery salmon broke the sur- 
face, snapping his jaws over the fly. 

“Hy-yah!” Jean let out an involun- 
tary yell. 

My excitement and his ill-timed cry 
shattered all my resolutions to wait be- 
fore I struck. Overanxious muscles 
jerked the rod back, as one would 
strike an “educated” trout, almost be- 
fore the fly is grasped. The salmon hit 
the water in a furious swirl—then all 
was still. The fly floated, mangled and 
alone, on the mirror-like pool. My friend 
at home had warned me of this mistake 
with salmon, and I had sworn a thou- 
sand times in anticipation that should 
I be favored with a _ whole-hearted 
strike I would not muff this setting of 
the hook—but I had done just that. 
Jean’s silence was welcome. 

“Say, don’t give any more of those 
wildcat yells!” I warned him, trying to 
excuse my own folly. “You scared him 
right off the iron.” I knew better, and 
so did he. 

By this time I was “singing mighty 
small,” and felt sure that equable fate 
would not allow me any more strikes. 
I was beginning to plan out an alibi to 
tell Van, who should be coming back 
any minute, when another fish surged 

















at the fly. After a pause I struck him 
gently to set the hook, with rod held 
vertical. I had been told that the rod 
must be vertical at all times when play- 
ing a fish on a light leader. He made a 
flashing leap out of the water and 
slapped back into the pool. Cold sweat 
broke out all over me as I thought of 
the delicate leader tip. 

This salmon was smaller than the one 
I had first snatched the fly from, but 
he thrashed about the pool like a speed 
boat, sending up showers of shining 
spray. Suddenly he ran upstream to the 
rifles, taking out fifty yards of back- 
ing line, then reversed and as swiftly 
made off downstream again. Thanks to 
the multiplying reel, I was able to re- 
trieve the slack as he dashed by me. 

Tearing along with the current, he 
was taking out backing at such an 
alarming rate that I started a stumbling 
run through the shallows after him, at 
the same time trying to adjust my reel. 
It has a throw-off click which I never 
have on, because the grating mechanical 
noise seems out of place in the quiet 
woods, but it is also fitted with an ad- 
justable drag. As I ran I was trying to 
turn the graduated dial to the two-ounce 
pull. Unfortunately I did not have 
enough hands. In my haste I turned the 
drag on too hard, and what with try- 
ing to watch the fish, the bottom I was 
staggering over, and the reel, all at the 
same time, I unconsciously let the rod 
tip drop lower and lower. The fish made 
a sudden surge, and the leader parted. 
My feelings may better be imagined 
than printed. 

Three times more I struck salmon 
and could not hold them. Each time, as 
he tied on new leader tip and fly, Jean 
became more and more grim. I got 


Dry Fly and Wet Feet 








When a hard fighter refused to leave the current, we gaffed him from the boat 


madder and madder, which possibly did 
not increase my skill. One fish wound 
the line around some branch or log on 
the bottom, away upstream, and I never 
even felt him go. The next kept jump- 
ing up out of the water and falling back 
on the leader, until he broke it. The 
third, a small one, I played until I was 
sure he was spent. Jean waded in with 
his gaff, but made such a splash that 
the salmon was terrified into one last 
feeble effort that, as luck would have 
it, pulled out the hook. Slowly the 
salmon swam away, spent but gamely 
trying to go upstream. Jean soaked him- 
self from head to foot trying to gaff 
the fish, floundering around the pool 
like a big moose calf, but it finally 
worked into the deep, main stream— 
and that settled that. 

“Jean,” I called, bitter at losing the 
quarry but relieved a little to see some- 
one else do something stupid, “one of 
us is terrible bad luck. It'll soon be too 
late to fish, and Mr. Van will be back 
to jeer at us, but I’m going to give it 
one more good, fair try. If that doesn’t 
catch ‘em, I think we should give up.” 

“Ugh,” was all the answer he had to 
offer as he bent on new terminal tackle 
for the ’steenth time that afternoon. 


WAS mumbling to myself as I made 

a perfunctory whip in the air and 
dropped the little fly carelessly on the 
pool—far short of the place where I 
had gotten the rises. 

The water stirred, but not furiously, 
as when a great salmon rushes. Some- 
thing just seemed to suck the fly under. 

“Am I on to a sea-trout, or what?” 
I called to Jean. 

“Him big salmon!” he shouted back 
from his vantage point on the rock. 





















Gently I struck, with the rod properly 
vertical. The water swirled and flew in 
all directions as the fish felt the sting 
of the hook. In the most thrilling leap 
I shall ever witness, the salmon cleanly 
left the water and threw himself around 
the jutting Big Rock. This maneuver 
would surely put the leader on the stone, 
but by a miracle I managed to throw 
myself forward and whip a wave of 
slack into the short line. Apparently my 
luck had turned. The fish was still on 
when I got the line straightened out. 
Jean started racing up the other bank. 


- HERE are you going?” I yelled, 
thinking that it was a fine time 
for him to be running away. 

“Goin’ get canoe,” he shouted back, 
evidently sensing that we were going to 
need all our man-made advantages. 

Upstream, down and around, the 
salmon dashed in short rushes that kept 
me on pins and needles. What a whopper 
he looked when he jumped! I had on 
the lightest drag adjustment of the reel 
(two-ounce pull) and dared not change, 
for I had been instructed to let the 
fish run free and tire himself out with 
speed. Nothing was said about tiring 
myself out trying to keep up with run- 
ning fish. 

Suddenly, as I was beginning to 
dream about how he would look mount- 
ed, the salmon got under way like a 
destroyer. Straightaway downstream he 
foamed, taking fifty yards of backing— 
one hundred—then one hundred and 
fifty. I threw off the drag entirely, fear- 
ful that the diminishing spool diameter 
would increase the pull too much. 

The farther the fish went, the faster 
I splashed after him. I was in the cur- 
rent, almost (Continued on page 64) 
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The 
Ojid Warden On 
Deer Diseases 


He knows many things that are not found in books 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


UTSIDE, winter was doing its 
best. The wind was. high and 
savage, the snowfall so thick 


and constant that half the time 
you could not see the details of store 
buildings across the street. Sidewalks 
had been abandoned to drifts, lusty 
shovelers having long since been van- 
quished. 
Vehicular traffic was limited to an 
occasional delivery truck, whining along 


The poor rascals had rubbed the 
hair all off their faces 


in low and not doing so well at that. 
Pedestrians were few, and all of these 
bundled and in a hurry. It was no day 
to be out. 

So it made a good “Sunday” for the 
Old Warden. He has few of such out 
of the year—only those days when it 
is impossible for him to be about. He 
had come in early in the afternoon to 
the hardware store and had even re- 
moved his hat, which is certain indica- 
tion that he is there for a long time, 
to listen attentively and perhaps to talk 
a little himself. 

There had been a deal of threshing 
over of this and that: the depression, 
of course, and prohibition, naturally, 
and taxes, politics and war debts; so 
it was about that time when even the 
faint light of such a day was fading 
before some one got around to deer with 
the remark that they were starving in 
the Big Swamp again. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “this pulp-wood 
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buyer told me he saw three car- 
casses in one day himself. Danged 
shame, too. The state ought to be 
hauling hay in there right now!” 

“You noticed any dead ones, 
Warden?” Henry asked. 

The old chap looked at his pipe 
and nodded. “Sure,” he said. 
“Five or six so far this winter. I 
generally find some each year.” 

“Do you think they starved?” 

“Search me. I sent the innards in to 
the Department. Stomachs seemed full 
by the feel. Here and there the deer 
line’s pretty sharp. Looks like there was 
plenty browse for ‘em. Maybe they 
starve. They’re said to, frequent.” 

He had that mild manner which in- 
dicated to those who knew him well 
that a statement had been made with 
which he could not agree. The alarmist 
who had brought us to talk of deer 
understood. “You mean you don’t think 
deer starve?” he demanded defensively. 

“My, no! Of course, they'll starve. 
Anything that lives can starve. But I 
don’t know much about deer starvin’ in 
this state, first hand. It happens, likely. 
I’m just sayin’ I don’t know about it.” 

“But you're skeptical,” the other re- 
joined. “You just said the ones you 
found had full stomachs and that there’s 
plenty feed in the country. What, I’m 
asking you, is in your head, then?” 

They both grinned, having come down 
to the point. 


HE Warden rubbed his pipe bow! 
with a hard old palm and tilted his 
head as if in self-debate. 

“In my head?” he questioned. “A lot 
of things that don’t add up to much,” 
he admitted. “Once, years back, I used 
to get quite excited about starvin’ deer. 
We get the story almost any hard winter 
and in some that ain’t quite so hard. 
I’ve hung around hardware stores and 
barber shops enough to be pretty sure 
that most deer hunters think deer starve 
as a matter of course, and likely they 
do. But there’s some things about it that 
have always bothered me. 

“Now take Arizona. They 
had a terrible time out there. 

From what I read about it, 
maybe there was starvation in 


what you might call a big way. Pennsyl- 
vania’s got a hot one to figure out, and 
starvation seems to be in the picture 
there. Six, seven years ago Vernon 
Bailey went in there to see 
what he could see, and he found 
plenty. In one bunch of four 
townships they had found 200 
dead yearlings, and the game 
protectors estimated they'd lo- 
cated only a fifth of ‘em. The 
live deer Bailey saw all looked 
thin, he said. None of the car- 
casses he looked at showed 
signs of injury or disease, and 
he come out flat-footed and 
said the whole trouble was 
overstocking, which means, I 
take it, too many stomachs for 
the stuff that was growing and 
available. 
“But I reckon that deer 
don’t always wait for starva- 
tion before they die. How 
come, if they did, that 
deer herds didn’t wipe 
out the browse and them- 
selves before men come 
into this country? Some- 
thin’ must have worked to 
keep ‘em down. 
“I know what you're 
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goin’ to say,” he went on 
a bit hastily, with a wide 
grin, “and wolves likely 
played a big part. Why, George Shiras 
is on record by sayin’ that in 1906 he 
looked over a cedar swamp in Alger 
County, Michigan, and in a three-mile 
radius found the carcasses of 325 deer 
killed by wolves. I think this Mr. Shiras 
knows what he’s talkin’ about, but I'll 
bet, with what’s been learned up to date, 
that if he found that mess today he'd 
look for disease, along with wolf sign. 
\ “I’m sayin’ that because we 
have learned a lot, even if it 

only does go to puzzle us so 

far. Only natural, I’d say, to 

think that lots of deer we 

believe are starved or killed 

by wolves had somethin’ else 
\ wrong. Us humans, we cer- 
A tainly suffer in winter. It’s 
then that lots of our epi- 
\ demics get goin’ and wipe out 
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lots of folks. Why 
don’t the same 
thing happen to 
























The Old Warden on Deer Diseases 





The live deer _ 
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deer? I’m not talkin’ about the Pennsyl- 
vania or Arizona sort of thing, under- 
stand. I’m talkin’ about fair to fine deer 
country that don’t seem to be over- 
stocked, but where you'll find dead deer 
a-plenty in late winter. 

“There’s some reports been written 
by Michigan men that strike me as 
danged interestin’. I was readin’ one by 
a young lad named Cahalane who did 
some work on some carcasses found in 
the Alpena district back in ’thirty. 
There’d been a report from up by Alpena 
that deer was starvin’, and Cahalane was 
sent up to look the ground over. 

“The deer were dead, all right, and 
it would look to you or me, unless 
we'd gotten over bein’ cock-sure, that 
they'd starved. Lots and lots of deer 


W olves likely played a big part 


in that country. Some of the swamps 
are badly chewed up, they say. But 
the funny thing about it was that the 
carcasses they picked up were all pretty 
well filled with cedar and balsam. 

“Now, of course, you're goin’ to say 
that the balsam killed ‘em. Maybe it 
helped. Nobody knows about deer food 
really knows, I mean. Mr. Bailey 
gives a list as long as your arm of things 
Pennsylvania deer were eatin’. Maybe 
this or that which we don’t suspect acts 
like a poison; maybe it’s a bad balance 
in the ration that does the job. But what 
interested me about this Michigan in- 
vestigation was two things: the deer 
were all runty fawns, and they’d all had 
pneumonia. Straight out-and-out pneu- 
monia. No lung worm. They’d just got 
it, like you or I would, and died. 





ae HAT, of course, was the imme- 
diate cause of their dying—pnev- 
monia. Now it might be that late- 
dropped fawns can’t get up strength 
enough to stand a real hard winter and 
get run down and then their lungs con- 
gest; but a funny item, to me, anyhow, 
was one note in that report, and this 
was that a good big fawn, in the best 
condition of any of the seventeen 
they examined, had the worst con- 
gested lungs of the lot. 

“T just wonder—mightn’t straight- 
out pneumonia account for a lot of 
our starvin’ deer? I don’t know; I 
just wonder. 

“Then there’s a man named Co- 
burn, who works for the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture, who’s got 
up another report that added some 

other things to the mess of 
items that keep me bothered. 
He worked with seventeen car- 
casses, one mess of innards, 
one head and two live deer. 
“He was after parasites, this 
Doc Coburn. Ever hear of the 
nose-fly in deer? Well, they 
have it. They have it plenty. 
Maybe we’re goin’ to find out 
that they have it 

so much _ that 


ig Oe P pretty soon you 
~ eK won't hear the 
Eitieiioee boys talkin’ (Con- 

PROUNTRIL tinued on page 64) 
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Public trout waters must be maintained 
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EDITORIAL 
Public Po aters and Private Land 


Gerhardt of Reed City, Michigan, waded out 

into the Pine River and began whipping its 
pools with a trout fly, he wrote the first chapter of a 
history of anglers rights which is rapidly assuming the 
proportions of a tome of incalculable importance to 
every fisherman in the land. 

No one remembers how many trout Mr. Gerhardt 
brought to creel. What every sportsman in Michigan 
remembers, and what most sportsmen in the whole 
United States may know before the record started that 
morning comes to an end, is that Gideon Gerhardt was 
arrested for trespass by Mr. Frank Collins of Toledo, 
Ohio, through whose property runs that stretch of the 
pleasant Pine. 

This was something brand new in Michigan, as well 
as in many other states. The Pine was considered a 
navigable stream. Mr. Collins made no point that Ger- 
hardt had crossed his land to enter the water. He based 
his complaint on the contention that he held the land 
on both sides of the river in fee simple and that neither 
Mr. Gerhardt nor any other individual had a right 
there, despite the fact that the state had introduced 
trout to the pools and riffles and stocked it abundantly 
for perhaps half a century. 

Gerhardt was mad. He hired an attorney and went 
into circuit court to defend himself, but lost his case. 
Not being a man of means, he took his mad back home 
and made up his mind that he would not try the Pine 
again. 

But plenty of other fishermen were as mad as Ger- 
hardt. And scared, too. They reasoned that Mr. Collins 
might buy property along the Au Sable or the Man- 
istee or the Thunder Bay or the Boardman or any 
of the other famous rivers of the Wolverine State 
and go about causing arrests in a big way. So the 
Michigan Division of the Izaak Walton League 
stepped in, furnished the funds and appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the state. 


(): that quiet summer day in 1924 when Gideon 


HAT body returned an opinion which meant that 

Mr. Gerhardt or any other fisherman had a right 
to fish the Pine through the Collins property just so 
long as he entered the water at a point where he 
had the right or privilege and did not set foot on a 
Collins acre. The question of the navigability of the 
river did not arise, the court holding that such had 
been established in other cases. 

This made Chapter II in the history which Gideon 
Gerhardt started to write with his fly rod and his im- 
pulse to make ’em come, and all would have been well 
for the angling public had the compilation stopped there. 

But it did not stop. For a year or two the boys in 
the vicinity fished through the Collins tract under the 
watchful and hostile eyes of Collins’ employees, with 
a deal of razzing back and forth, as might be ex- 
pected. It is even said that these employees had as- 
sembled a choice assortment of names designed to 
tempt fishermen out of the water to demonstrate their 
resentment; it is further said that now and again a 
rock would be heaved into a pool just before a fly 
dropped on the surface or a lowly night-crawler im- 
paled on a hook went sozzling into the depths. No 
record, however, of another trespass case is at hand. 

Then this matter of stream improvement began to 


be talked in fishing camps and barber shops. The state 
was making some experiments with artificial log jams 
and the like. Mr. Collins was one of the first to im- 
prove the cover for trout in his favorite stream. He 
is alleged to have improved it so strategically that un- 
less an unwelcome trouter did trespass he hadn't a 
chance of killing enough fish to put aroma in the pan. 
He couldn’t wade any length because of depth; he 
couldn’t get a boat through because of the jams, and 
Mr. Collins, through his watchmen, threatened many 
things if any of his improvements were molested. 

That is Chapter III. The public had a right, courts 
said, in the Pine; but just try to get there, amended Mr. 
Collins! And, he contended, he was not such an un- 
desirable citizen. Michigan has a lot of loafing land; 
he had bought some, was paying taxes on it, helping 
out the township and minding his own business. All he 
asked was to be let alone. 


UT the State Conservation Commission decided 
he couldn’t be let alone, because if he were a pre- 
cedent would be established which would reduce fishing 
waters open to the public to those rivers threading state 
property or the acres of tolerant owners. The Michigan 
public does not want privilege; it wants rights. 

So, after watching the situation for many months 
and attempting to open more roads into the Pine and 
acquire more public frontage there, the Commission 
felt that the time had come to lock horns with Collins. 
It ordered him to remove the obstructions he had 
placed by November 15, 1932, promising that if this 
were not done it would institute proceedings in 
chancery to force such a move. 

That was Chapter IV. Chapter V is an action scene 
with deputy United States marshals scooting all over 
the state serving the Attorney General and conserva- 
tion authorities and guides and others with notices of 
an injunction action brought in the United States Dis- 
trict Court by the Ne-bo-shone Association, an Ohio 
corporation of which Mr. Collins is an officer and 
which owns the area in question, to forestall the re- 
moval of obstructions. 

Edward Bilitzke, an assistant attorney general for 
Michigan, has filed his brief. His contention is that 
the United States court has no jurisdiction. The court 
will render its opinion some time in the near future, 
it is expected. Then Chapter VI will get under way. 
In any event it seems probable that the Collins-Ger- 
hardt case, or one of its ramifications, will reach the 
United States Supreme Court. 

If the decision be for the fishing public, well and 
good. If it be for Mr. Collins and the class he repre- 
sents, which is able and willing to buy land and pay 
taxes and wants to make even navigable streams 
private property, the sportsmen of the nation will be 
faced with the long battle of securing new legislation 
or else campaigning for the expenditure of startling 
sums to insure the rights that, until a few years ago, 
were taken for granted. 

The situation is serious, its implications tragic. The 
legal battle in Michigan should be followed closely by 
the several millions concerned. 
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Idaho Bighorns 


We left the ranch on foot, and returned with a splendid Rocky Mountain ram 


bighorn. We had shot deer, elk 

and mountain goat together, and 
Bob had been lucky enough to bag a 
big black bear on one of our trips, but 
neither of us had ever killed a moun- 
tain sheep. 

“T know a fellow that can take us 
where we can get sheep, if anybody in 
Idaho can,” I told Bob. 

“Dad Lightfoot?” he guessed quickly. 

“He’s the man,” I answered. 

In case you have never heard of Dad 
Lightfoot, he’s one of the few old-time 
mountaineers whom advancing civiliza- 
tion has left us. Most of his sixty-odd 
years have been spent among the cafons 
and peaks of that great wilderness coun- 
try in central Idaho known as the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Salmon River. He 
comes out now and then, but he never 
stays long. 

A few days on the concrete and pave- 
ment, and the hankering for the dim 
trails of his beloved mountains becomes 
so strong that Dad just has to be getting 
back. He remembers that he left a dog 
locked up in his cabin, or that his fav- 
orite old saddle mare, Nell, has probably 
bogged down in a mud-hole. He can al- 
ways think up some excuse, and he is so 
serious and solemn about it that the first 
thing you know, you are sympathizing 
with the dog or Nell, whichever it hap- 
pens to be. And before long Dad is on 
his way, happy to be getting back to the 
little cabin in the protected valley where 
he has spent both winters and summers 
for a good many years. 

Dad carries his sixty-odd years with 
ease. His hair is white and so are his 


AST fall, Bob and I decided that the 
time had come for us to kill a 


By GLENN BALCH 


whiskers, except where stained a rich 
russet by the juice of the weed; but his 
eyes are clear and gray and keen. I’ve 
seen him put five consecutive shots into 
the end of a gallon syrup bucket at two 
hundred yards. I could have covered 
them all with the palm of my hand. But 
if you really want to know how young 
Dad is, just try following him over a 
mountain trail for a day. He walks with 
a long, swinging, ground-eating stride; 
and if you’re not dragging out your 
tracks before night, then you’re a better 
man than I am. 

Dad’s rifle furnishes meat for his skil- 
let, and what little money he needs 
comes in the form of coarse gold from 
the gravel bars of the stream which flows 
through the little valley. He is the only 
man I know, and several millionaires are 
included among my acquaintances, who 
has everything he wants. Yes, when you 
come right down to it, I believe that old 
white-headed man on his little ranch in 
the Middle Fork country is the richest 
man I know. At any rate, I am sure 
he is the happiest. 


HE old mountain man doesn’t take 

to strangers much, and he doesn’t 
care for visitors at his cabin; but I was 
fortunate enough to help him out of a 
jam in Boise one night. It wasn’t much, 
but Dad has never forgotten it—and he 
never will. He’s that kind; I can have his 
shirt today for the asking. 

“We'll beat it into Dad’s place the 
day before the season opens,” I told 
Bob. 

We left Boise before daybreak and 
were just entering the foot-hills as the 
sun came up between two great saw- 


tooth peaks lying far to the east. By 
ten o’clock we were on a tortuous moun- 
tain road that wound its way in and out 
of the folds of a great range, sometimes 
far above the foaming, sparkling river 
and sometimes at its edge. If you are 
nervous or easily excited, let someone 
else have the wheel when you drive ona 
road like that, because just one little 
slip and you are started on a journey 
that’s liable to end at the hospital or 
the coroner’s. 


T was one o'clock when we reached 

the end of the road. We pulled the 
car up beside a big pine tree and crawled 
out. Wriggling away up the cafion was 
the thin, dim trail that led to Dad’s 
ranch. If we had let him know we were 
coming, he would have met us with his 
pack string; but we hadn’t had time for 
that. 

“Sixteen miles, buddy,” said Bob as 
he pushed his arms through the straps 
on his back pack. “Think you’re good 
for it?” 

I swung up my own pack, breathing 
deeply of the crisp mountain air fra- 
grant with pine resin. “I'll probably be 
carrying your pack before we get there,” 
I countered. 

“Oh, yeah,” he replied, and we set 
off, rifles in our hands and blankets and 
grub on our backs. 

Those 50-pound packs were weigh- 
ing 100 pounds before we reached the 
valley in which Dad’s cabin was located. 
The place was dark, but as we came 
puffing up we were greeted by three 
noisy dogs that seemed to be undecided 
whether to leap on us in joyful greeting 
or to fasten their gleaming white teeth 


Usually a pack-string is required to get into the bighorn sheep country 
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Typical mountain-sheep country in Idaho where much of the earth’s surface is set on edge 


in the seats of our trousers. We halted 
abruptly. 

“Hey, Dad!” I shouted. 

A figure stirred in the shadows, and I 
saw the gleam of fire in the bowl of a 
pipe. 

“Howdy, boys,’ Dad greeted calmly. 

“Call off your dogs!” I shouted back. 

“Come on in. Don’t mind the dogs,” 
Dad instructed. “They won’t hurt you.” 

And by this time the dogs, evidently 
deducing from the tone of Dad’s voice 
that we were acceptable, were swarming 
all over us, jumping and pawing and 
licking their apparently heartfelt wel- 
comes. We waded through them, dumped 
our packs thankfully on the split log 
porch and pumped Dad’s muscular old 
hand. 

“Seen you comin’ quite a ways back 
an’ figured you might like a little snack 
to eat,” Dad said. “How’d a stack of 


venison steaks with hot biscuits and 
fried pertaters strike you?” 

That’s Dad for you! 

The old fellow asked no questions, be- 
trayed no surprise. From his actions one 
might have thought it was a customary 
thing for us to drop in at that time every 
evening. An old-time hillbilly to the 
core! But half-way through the meal 
Bob, unable to hold in any longer, men- 
tioned the subject of mountain sheep. 

“So it’s sheep you're after this time, 
eh?” Dad surmised with lowered lids. 

“Yes,” Bob replied. “Can you show 
us a couple?” 

Dad took a pine splinter from the fire- 
place and relighted his pipe, puffing de- 
liberately. “Sheep?” he said thought- 
fully. Then added, “I’ve killed many a 
one from that door.” 

“But do you think that we can get 
one now?” I asked eagerly. 


“TI got a couple of bands tucked away 
back up in the cafon that I’m savin’ 
fer seed,” the old man said. “Reckon I 
kin spare you a couple of ’em. But 
mind this—no cripples!” 

That’s Dad’s hunting creed: no crip- 
ples. He never pulls a trigger until he 
knows where the bullet is going, and he 
never quits a wounded animal’s trail 
until he gets the animal that made it. 
Unnecessary animal suffering is one thing 
Dad absolutely will not stand for. 

“We won't do any reckless shooting,” 
Bob promised. “How many do you think 
there are up there?” 

“Oh, plenty so as two less won’t make 
no difference,’ Dad replied. “When do 
you want to git ’em?” 

We informed him that we were anx- 
ious to start. 

“Trout are hittin’ good now,” he said. 
“Better put in a day er so fishin’ first 
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near to the ranch. There ain’t no hurry.” 

And when Dad says “There ain’t no 
hurry,” he means just that, and any- 
thing short of dynamite is. useless. So 
the following morning we fished, and the 
following afternoon we lay around the 
cabin and took it easy. Immediately af- 
ter dinner Dad put a saddle on old Nell 
and rode lazily away. “I’m goin’ up an’ 
look ‘em over,” he said. 

It was dusk when Dad came riding 
back. The old mare showed sweat 
marks 

“Did you see ’em?” 
iously. 

Dad turned his eyes on him. “Ain't 
that what I went fer?” he asked point- 
edly. 

“When can we start?” Bob asked, re- 
fusing to be embarrassed. 

“Any time you like,” Dad answered. 
“They’s plenty of ‘em up there, an’ 
some nice heads. Don’t take nothing that 
ain’t what you want.” 

We started the following morning, 
bright and early. Dad refused to go 
with us. 

“T don’t want no sheep, an’ I aint 
killin’ any fer nobody else,” he de- 
clared. “You got to find your own an’ 
kill "em, er you'll not git any. See that 
big cliff, way up on the ridge? Well, 
you'll find ’em ‘tween there an’ the top. 
And mind you—no cripples!” 


Bob asked anx- 


N addition to our knives and rifles, 

Bob and I each carried light back 
packs consisting of a blanket each and 
cold meat and bread. Dad had warned 
us that we might have to stay over night 
in order to secure suitable heads. Al- 
though he didn’t say so in so many 
words, he made it clear that he would be 
disappointed if we returned without 
having bagged worthy specimens. 

We found the going easy for a mile 
or so, and then the canon narrowed into 


Field & Stream 


a steep-walled rut of gray granite, the 
floor studded with huge boulders and 
stunted jack-pines. In places the ravine 
was literally choked with dwarfed trees, 
rocks and brush. We had to fight our 
way through, frequently at the expense 
of scratched hands and faces and torn 
clothing. 

“How the dickens did Dad get that 
old mare up through this?” Bob de- 


manded as he rested against a boulder. 

It seemed impossible, but the hoof 
marks that we sighted now and then 
proved it had been done. 


FTER resting a few minutes we 
tackled the brush again, plowing our 
way through by main strength and awk- 
wardness, slipping and sliding in the 
trickle of water that alternately tumbled 
and seeped and threaded its way down- 
ward. It was tough going, and the farther 
we went the tougher it became. Soon 
we were fairly yanking our way up 
through the heavy brush, pawing and 
digging for footholds in the shallow soil. 
For three solid, sweat-soaked hours 
we fought our way up through that 
brush-choked, boulder-cluttered, sun- 
beaten rut of granite. It was regular he- 
man country, standing on end and fight- 
ing back at us as if it deeply resented 
the intrusion. A last stronghold of moun- 
tain sheep, surrounded by nature’s pro- 
tection against invading man. The refuge 
of one of the shyest and most magnifi- 
cent game animals on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Any lunk-headed indi- 
vidual who proposes, and some mis- 
guided hair-brain surely will, to build a 
road into that country should be calmly 
and quietly committed to a place where 
padded cells are furnished if needed. 
It is nature’s treasure house—big, grand, 
magnificent. 
Bob and I were finally rewarded when, 
on plowing through a last remaining bar- 


rier of boulder and brush, we found our- 
selves out of the cafion and gazing upon 
a long, gentle slope studded with giant 
firs and spruces and tamaracks and car- 
peted with needles, bunch grass, buck- 
brush and here and there a patch of 
chaparral. A buck and two does were 
browsing in a sunlit opening when we 
came into sight. They bounced away up 
the slope like three white-rumped ghosts, 
so light and airy and effortless did they 
move. For sheer grace, a black-tailed 
deer in a hurry is hard to beat. 

We paused long enough to take in- 
ventory of the scratches and bruises and 
rips, and found them not so bad as we 
had at first imagined. Striding along 
through the trees seemed like child’s 
play after our laborious climb. We took 
our time. Bob and I have long since 
quit hunting in a hurry. I used to try 
to bolt it down all at once—find ’em, 
kill °em and get ’em back to town as 
quick as possible. That is a wrong theory. 
Now I go easily and leisurely. 


ALF-WAY up the slope, Bob stopped 

and pointed to a great wall of 
granite, a sheer precipice that might 
have been made by a single stroke of 
some gigantic ax. Its brow was fringed 
with stunted trees; a mass of granite 
fragments clustered about its base. 

“That’s the cliff Dad was talking 
about,” he said. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 
above that.” 

We went on steadily, jumping another 
small band of deer and finding un- 
mistakable sign of elk. Also we found an 
imprint of a cougar’s paw in the sandy 
opening, telling us plainly that the ever- 
present struggle for survival was going 
on even in these peaceful surroundings. 
All life is a battle. 

Near the upper end of the slope we 
found some (Continued on page 85) 


“We'll find them 


Lake Mary, Idaho, with a “sheep” peak in the background 
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Every dead crow means more live game 


bird named Corvus brachyrhynchos, 

your imagination would probably 

turn to a _ gorgeously plumaged 
pheasant or some an- 
cient contemporary of 
the dinosaur. Un- 
doubtedly you would 
be surprised to learn 
that some worthy 
scientist had fastened 
this impressive name 
to our common black 
crow. 

Frowned upon 
though he is, by 
farmer and game- 
keeper, beneath his 
drab exterior he has 
qualities which make 
him worthy of the 
hunter’s notice; and 
when game birds are 
protected by benevo- 
lent laws, he will fur- 
nish sport for those 
who wish to keep 
hand and eye in trim. 
For us who had as a matter of course 
always potted a crow when the oppor- 
tunity came but had never actually 
hunted him, a method of making game 
of him came as a pleasant discovery. 

Eastern Massachusetts is well popu- 
lated by crows and fortunately is in 
many places sparsely settled by man. 
Much of the land is heavily wooded by 
scrub pine or oak, with sufficient pas- 
ture land to break the monotony. In a 
car it is easily possible to thread the 
many woodland lanes within reasonable 
distance of suburban homes and to find 
the pine covers which Corvus so fre- 
quently haunts. 

Equipment is elementary: a gun and 
No. 6 to No. 8 shot and a lifelike crow 


I: you were asked to describe the 





call. We say “‘lifelike” advisedly, for 
many of the available calls do but 
poor justice to the crow’s strident 
voice and its many inflections. 
Like most birds, the crow is most 
active just after dawn and will then 
respond most readily, though he may 
be called successfully at any time of 
day. Early in the morning he will 
probably be feeding in the open 
fields; so drive your car to a well- 
wooded spot, preferably pine-cov- 
ered, near such open country and 
leave it under a tree where it will be 
least conspicuous. Walk at least fifty 
yards from the car to a spot near 
thirty-foot pines or dead trees, but 
not among them, for the best shots 
are straight above and you will miss 
many if the cover overhead is too 
thick. The ideal location is one in which 
you stand among thick scrub trees eight 
to fifteen feet high, concealed well from 
all sides but able to see and shoot in 





Ideal cover for the crow hunter 


any direction above. It is certain that 
if you are too close to very tall trees, 
the birds will come in so high that you 
will be unlikely to get fair shots. 


HEN you are well hidden—and 

be sure that you are, for a crow 
which sees the slightest suspicious move- 
ment is a goner—start calling. This is 
quite an art and requires considerable 
practice. Fundamentally it consists of 
cupping one or both hands, preferably 
both, around the end of the call trum- 
pet-fashion, at the same time holding 
your gun in the crook of your arm ready 
for quick action. This is advisable, 
since frequently birds may appear im- 
mediately from nowhere, particularly 


CROWING 


A sporty target that you can shoot twelve months a year 


By FREDERICK T. POTTER 


in the spring, when they are most re- 
sponsive. 

Give three or four long, contented- 
sounding notes—caw-w-w, caw-w-w, 
caw-w-w—which seem to announce to 
feeding mates a new arrival in the vicin- 
ity. At the end of each note slightly 
close the cup formed by the hands to 
give the tone a little increased depth. 
By practice you will learn that such 
manipulation of the hands is very effec- 
tive in making the call sound like the 
real thing. 


EPEAT several times at short inter- 
vals, varying the time between the 
notes, as quick, short caws seem to in- 
dicate excitement and may serve to start 
the birds in your direction. A very good 
addition to this call is a gurgling in your 
throat as you blow, giving a realistic 
hoarseness to the note. There are, of 
course, several other calls and variations 
which may best be learned from the 
original. 

After you have 
called four or five 
times, any crows 
within earshot are 
likely to be on the 
wing and heading for 
you. The success of 
such calling is quite 
surprising. We have 
called birds at seven 
or eight out of ten 
places many times. 
Of course, there will 
be off days when re- 
sponses are few. It is 
always well to wait 
several minutes _be- 
fore giving up, even 
though you have ap- 
parently raised no 
answer. On calm days, 
when the calls are 
audible for some dis- 
tance, crows may come half a mile or 
more, so great is their curiosity. If there 
are birds near by which hear you, they 
will usually answer immediately and 
start toward you, leaving their feed or 
other business without hesitation. 
Strangely enough, the more birds there 
are in a group the more easily they may 
be called. Apparently they feel that in 
numbers they are safe. Single birds are 
usually difficult to decoy. 

As they approach you keep on calling 
at intervals of twenty seconds or so to 
help them spot your location, but be 
careful that you remain entirely motion- 
less. Remember that they are looking 
for some movement in the foliage to 
locate their (Continued on page 81) 
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information for the trout angler 


F late years such great emphasis 
has been placed on dry-fly fish- 


ing that many men forget there 

are other ways of taking trout 
which are quite different and quite as 
enjoyable and have a skilled technique 
all their own that is rather difficult and 
extremely interesting to master. These 
other methods of fishing are usually bet- 
ter than dry-fly fishing in taking num- 
bers of trout, particularly the large ones, 
for it has been found by the examination 
of hundreds of trout stomachs that their 
contents consist only in very small part 
of surface flies. In fact, over 80 per cent 
of the trout’s diet consists of under- 
water forms. If this is what the trout 
mostly feed on, why do fishermen insist 
on fishing on the surface so much of the 
time? Because it is easier, they can see 
the trout rise and take the fly, and they 





May-fly nymph 


know just when to strike without the 
endless practice necessary with the other 
methods of fishing. 

As a means of catching trout the dry 
fly is much over-rated for most of the 
season. When trout are rising to surface 
insects, there is no better way than the 
dry fly; but when they are feeding on 
under-water forms, it is a poor way to 
take trout. I often see men fishing with 
a dry fly when it is almost hopeless to 
take trout on it, and yet they persist 
because it seems to have a fascination 
for them in the very name. I myself felt 
this way for a long time, until I dis- 
covered that it required even more skill 
to fish in other ways and that fish were 
caught in numbers which would never 
have been taken with a dry fly. 

Often in the early season we have the 
experience of seeing trout rising all 
around and not being able to make them 
take a dry fly. Such conditions used to 
get me quite exasperated, and I won- 
dered what could be the matter. Obser- 
vation finally solved the riddle and made 
the method of fishing to be employed on 
these occasions perfectly plain. When 
trout are feeding on the surface and will 
not take any kind of dry fly, they are 
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Midge and Nymph 


A practical article crammed with 


Illustrated by WM. J. SCHALDACH 


always feeding on midge larvae and 
midges. The larvae are rising from the 
bottom, and the midges are on the sur- 
face. Midge larvae are much larger than 
the midges we see in the air and are in 
the form of little worms, often red in 
color, but other forms are brown or 
black. 

The rises we see are generally made 
while the trout are taking these larvae 
just below the surface, and the fish’s 
back or tail breaks the water. Only a 
small part of the apparent rises are due 
actually to taking the midges on the sur- 
face. Midge larvae are produced in 
enormous quantities from the right kind 
of bottom, and they form a very impor- 
tant part of the trout diet. Consequently 
an imitation of this form is a most ex- 
cellent lure for trout. 

I have never been able to understand 
why trout, when taking one particular 
size of insect, will not readily take some- 
thing a little larger which we would 
think would furnish more food; but our 
ways of thinking and acting are not 
those of the trout, for they have a 
single-track mind which, when set on 
one kind of food, can not easily be di- 
verted to something larger. Anyway, 
when trout are taking midges and midge 
larvae, they will not look at any or- 
dinary fly, and it is almost useless to 
fish for them in this way. If, however, 
we put on a fly of the same size as the 
midges they are feeding on, it is sur- 
prising how easily they can be caught in 
any quantity, provided the leader used 
is fine enough. 

It is of little use trying to use a midge 
fly with any leader more than five-thou- 





Stone-fly nymph 


sandths of an inch in diameter. The 
trout will come up and look at the midge 
fly on a coarser leader and turn away. 
Now how small should a midge fly be? 
Generally it must be tied on a No. 18 
hook, but I have some on No. 20 hooks. 
You will think at once that trout can- 
not be held on such tackle. This is the 
greatest possible mistake, because such 
hooks in the skin of the mouth will hold 








ELY-HIisHING 


By EDWARD R. HEWITT 


far more than the fine leaders it is neces- 
sary to use. But you will say you can't 
strike with such tackle. You don’t strike 
at all, but just tighten up the line and 
give a very small twitch and keep a 
steady strain on the fish with no jerk. 
It is surprising how few trout are lost if 
they are properly handled. 

The fly is fished in two ways. If a sur- 
face midge is used, it is oiled and left 





Dragon-fly nymph 


floating on the surface perfectly still for 
an appreciable time after casting, then 
given a minute pull to make it move 
slightly. Generally the trout strikes when 
this motion takes place, because it makes 
little light flashes which attract atten- 
tion. The floating midge can be of many 
patterns and colors, but it must be of the 
right size, which is far more important 
than the pattern. 


HAVE never been able to buy any 

good midge flies either here or in 
England and have been obliged to tie 
them myself. Those bought are always 
much too large and heavily tied to take 
our trout. When, however, you get the 
fly of the right size, nearly every rising 
trout can be hooked easily. 

The second method of midge fly- 
fishing is operating the fly to make 
it behave like the midge larvae coming 
up from the bottom. Such flies must be 
even more sparingly tied and, in fact, 
resemble more a little worm. They are 
just a body on the hook and no wings. 
Such flies are either fished by letting 
them sink a little and then drawing them 
slowly so as to make them come to the 
surface like the natural larvae, or are 
cast and drawn slowly under the surface, 
allowing them to stop from time to time. 
These larva flies will catch more fish 
than the surface midges by far, but you 
do not see the trout take them so well. 

Midge fishing nearly always takes 
place in fairly still water, because the 
midge larvae grow only in bottoms such 
as are deposited by still or very slow- 
flowing water. You can, therefore, see 
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Midge and Nymph Fly-Fishing 


plainly just what the trout are doing. 

On many occasions I have had a lot 
of fun with my friends in taking them 
to a place where I knew trout would be 
sure to be rising freely on midges and 
watching them cast for the rising fish 
with all the flies they had in the box. It 
is only on the rarest occasions that they 
ever take any trout under these condi- 
tions. After a while I put on a midge and 
begin pulling them out, and they think 
it is due to superior skill. When I show 
them the trick, they can get them just 
as easily as I can. 


HIS type of fishing generally occurs 

early in the season, usually before 
the end of May. After that time there 
are enough larger insects out so that the 
trout get used to them and will, there- 
fore, take larger flies more readily. Later 
in the season larger flies are far better, 
and only on rare occasions are midges 
preferable. 

Every well-equipped trout fisherman 
should have a few midge flies, both the 
dry pattern and the sunken pattern, and 
a few lengths of gut four to six feet 
long about five-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter which can be tied to the end of 
the regular leader if it is necessary to do 
midge fishing. When trout are rising to 
them actively, there is no other way I 
have yet seen to get any fish. No one 
would want to fish midges all the time, 
because of the great attention which 
must be paid to seeing these small flies. 

There is one absolutely sure sign when 
midge fly-fishing must be done, and that 
is when you see a trout strike at the knot 
in the leader instead of the fly. Knots 


are about the same size as the smaller 
midges. If ever you see this happen, just 
put on a midge and have some real fun 
for a while. 

In England there is considerable lit- 
erature about nymph fly-fishing. Mr. 
Skues seems to be the high priest of this 
art and to have brought it to a great 
degree of perfection for chalk streams, 
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where it is a most successful method of 
taking trout. Unfortunately we have no 
chalk streams in this country and few 
streams having any great amount of 
water plants. We do not, therefore, have 
the same varieties of nymphs they have 
in England, and the flies they have de- 
veloped so successfully are of little use 
in this country, where most of our 
streams are gravelly or rocky and the 
insect life of quite a different character. 
This is the reason why nymph fly-fishing 
has made little progress in this country. 
Men who have tried the English pat- 
terns of flies have not had much luck in 
taking trout and have abandoned the 
method without giving it the study 
necessary to adapt it to our conditions. 

I had the great pleasure of three fish- 


ing trips on the Test at the famous 
Houghton Club and of seeing how this 
method of fishing was practiced, and I 
also spent two days on Mr. Skues’ water 
on the Itchen at his invitation. These 
streams are full of water weeds. If these 
are examined, it will be seen that they 
are full of small insect larvae, much 
smaller in size than those we have here 
and with much greater variety of color. 
Most of the food of the trout consists 
of these nymphs, and only at certain 
times of the day do the trout take many 
surface insects. 

Anyone fishing all the time with 
nymph flies is sure to hook many more 
trout than when fishing with any form 
of dry fly. But he must know just which 
kind of nymph the trout are feeding on, 
as there is a great variety, and each 
trout seems to have a preference for 
one or two kinds. In fact, one trout will 
take only one kind, and the very next 
fish be found full of quite another va- 
riety. Because of the abundance of the 
insect food, they can pick and choose 
as they like and get all they want. 


N my last trip to the Test I fished 

altogether with nymph flies and not 
at all with a dry fly, and caught many 
more trout than on the other visits. One 
experience remains in my memory as of 
great interest. 

Standing on a foot bridge, I saw four 
trout rising along the bank, below the 
bridge, about seventy-five feet apart. 
I was using a nine-foot leader and a 
small nymph tied with partridge hackle. 
Going below the lowest trout, I cast the 
fly about two (Continued on page 62) 


Trout feeding on nymphs in mid-water break the surface with their tails and backs 















































Botective Strategy 


Each species of game bird has a whole bag of tricks 


HE sun had sunk to the crest of 

the fir-clad ridge. Shadows, like 

long slender fingers, extended far 

out over the glistening wheat 
stubble. The drag of hunting coats on 
stooped shoulders evidenced a success- 
ful day afield. We were healthily tired, 
Bill and I. The dogs, too, had had their 
ardor blunted and ranged at a conserva- 
tive pace. 

Silently the old lemon and white 
pointer slipped through the cover, glid- 
ing in and out of the shadows like a 
ghost. Even when he was close at hand, 
it took a keen ear to catch the click of 
stubble and swish of weeds as he 
breasted his way through the growths. 

At length, while on a long cast, the 
old dog disappeared. When seen again, 
his glimmering form stood rigid in the 
dun field. 

“There they are! Same old tricky 
bunch of quail!” declared Bill. “Once 
they reach the woods, it’s good night— 
the dogs never pick up their scent again. 
Can't figure what becomes of them, un- 
less they sail clear through the timber 
to some clearing on the other side.” 

“There must be an answer to this 
riddle,” I suggested. ‘““Now let me get 
way back yonder behind the old worm 
fence. Then you put ’em up, and we'll 
see what happens.” 

I hastened to my station. Soon I 
heard the rattle of two shots. A few 
seconds later the bevy cleared the bar- 
rier and bee-lined to the woods. Just 
as it merged with the gloom of the 
timber I caught a 
glint of wings as the 
birds turned abruptly 
back on their course. 
They flew straight to- 
ward some ricks of 
cordwood a few rods 
from where I stood 
and lit. 

Naturally, I 
thought the bevy 
would hide in the 
heavy growth of 
briars along the 
fence. However, a 
thorough combing of 
cover failed to dis- 
lodge a bird. It was 
not until we scram- 
bled up on the wood- 
pile, after the old 
pointer showed in- 
terest in the ricks, 
that the mystery was 
solved. Stamping 
brought results, and 
for five or ten min- 
utes we experienced 
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By H. L. BETTEN 
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the hottest kind of a quail corner as 
birds buzzed out of this novel cover. 
Clever strategy on their part? I rather 
think so. 

The development of cunning by game 
should gratify the thoughtful sportsman 
even-if this materially reduces his bags, 
for only clever and resistant species can 
be perpetuated. It is true that game 
animals and birds inherit an instinctive 
form of defense directed at wild ene- 
mies. But the advance of civilization has 
added many complex problems to their 
battle for existence which call for en- 
tirely different defensive tactics. 

Within the last thirty or forty years 
the habits of quail and grouse have un- 
dergone marked changes, due mostly to 
their pursuit by the sportsman and his 
dog. But even more remarkable is the 
facility with which game birds often 
adapt themselves to changed environ- 
ments, and particularly to those of 
foreign lands. In such instances new pro- 
tective measures must be developed on 
the spot. 


ECAUSE of their large size and the 
sport they afford, deer have been 
subjected to unrelenting persecution. 
Yet the cunning whitetail and the Col- 
umbian blacktail in particular have held 
their own remarkably well when given 
reasonable protection. Those who have 
an intimate knowledge of such game 
constantly wonder at the endless tricks 
employed to outwit the. hunter. 
In the list of feathered game perhaps 


Ring-necked pheasants and Huns are both adept tricksters 


no variety rates higher than bob-white. 
Certainly no other species has finer 
sporting attributes or is more prolific and 
resistant. Aside from the evils of inten- 
sive cultivation with its usual destruc- 
tion of protective cover and losses due 
to freezing, there are no sound reasons 
why bob-white should not exist forever. 
No other game bird has developed more 
tricks aimed at preservation. 
Bob-white certainly. has played his 
part in the battle for existence by ex- 
ercise of wits. There was a time when 
quail flew straight to a predetermined 
refuge when disturbed. Now many a 
bevy takes a course and then, when out 
of sight, swerves far to one side or 
doubles back with the undoubted inten- 
tion of throwing pursuers off the track. 
Formerly they rarely resorted to sprint- 
ing. Now it is quite common for a bevy 
to run after alighting and even to flush 
a second time before holding in cover. 
Quail now frequently take to trees, 
which is contrary to natural habits. And 
they have developed endless tricks, such 
as scattering far and wide after the flush 
instead of in a small radius; of flying 
long distances across streams; of darting 
under a heavy carpet of leaves; of 
squatting in depressions on bare ground. 
More and more they resort to short 
migrations, seeking impenetrable thick- 
ets and swamps where they are apt to 
remain during most of the open season. 
Often quail lie motionless, no matter 
how close your approach, only to flush 
after you pass. Old birds sometimes 
spring high in the air, 
wheeling around your 
head in sharply curv- 
ed flight, if they do 
not fly right at you. 
Occasionally you get 
one of the kind Jake 
Bishop, the Alabama 
handler, calls a “sift- 
er’ —a bird that puts 
the erratic jack-snipe 
or shifty woodcock to 
shame with its queer 
antics. Quail also 
learn to slip around 
trees and other cover 
with all the facility 
and cunning of the 
ruffed grouse. If birds 
lie along a fence row 
and you attempt to 
crawl over, that is 
often the awaited 
moment for flight. 
And if you hunt scat- 
tered birds along a 
high hedge, nine out 
of ten will bolt out 
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Protective Strategy 





from the opposite side, even if they 
have to fly a half mile to cover they 
do not particularly fancy. But try to 
drive them to selected ground, and al- 
most invariably they will outwit you. 

The valley quail, a splendid game bird 
under satisfactory conditions, is now full 
of tricks. Though flocks were always in- 
clined to run, formerly when one took 
flight it scattered widely at the first 
flush. No species knew better how to 
prevent scent from reaching the enemy, 
an instinctive precaution exercised 
through the ages. By flitting into dense 
cover and sitting tight no tainted air 
was apt to reach the keen nose of co- 
yote or fox or the duller nose of the 
bobcat. The sportsman’s dog was simil- 
arly handicapped. So it was the custom 
of experienced sportsmen to call in the 
dogs after a flock was scattered and to 
light their pipes and sprawl at ease for 
ten or fifteen minutes while they waited 
for the quail to loosen up, after which 
the dogs made countless points. 


UT valley quail, no matter where 
found, are no longer easy to handle. 
True, once you get a band well scat- 
tered, the birds stick till the cows come 
home. The real problem is to work them 
into that frame of mind. More and more 
they now resort to clever and often ex- 
asperating tricks—running, doubling 
back, circling. In wooded country they 
often take to trees; elsewhere they take 
to impenetrable chaparral and other 
dense growths, all of which is very dis- 
couraging to the sportsman and his dog. 
This new strategy is directed mainly 
at the gunner and rarely at vermin. 
Perhaps the habits of the squaretail 
or pinnated grouse have changed less 
than those of the quails, and that has 


The proper time for any intelligent game bird to get going 


a bearing on the rapid decrease of this 
fine American species. Still, the chickens 
which survived the advance of civiliza- 
tion in the prairie states developed traits 
quite different from those of the wild 
lands during the era of the breaker plow. 

Many years after great expanses of 
wheat gave way to endless leagues of 
corn, chickens remained plentiful in 
some states. Naturally, a changed en- 
vironment developed new tactics. In 
the summer they fed and ranged on 
open grounds early in the morning and 
very late in the afternoon. During the 
day they frequented the great tasseled 
forests. If pressed by gunners, the cov- 
eys ran rapidly through quarter sections 
of corn or flew a half mile or more to 
some other field. The strategy employed 
was admirable from a _ conservation 
standpoint and evidenced great cunning. 

On the grass and wheatlands the 
outstanding trick of wise old grouse 
was to run before a dog and circle down 
or across wind. No game bird was more 
clever in befuddling the average gun 
dog, and old cocks in particular seemed 
to take such a delight in mystifying a 
pursuer that you were bound to admire 
their tactics as they laid a maze of scent. 
It took a brainy, experienced dog to 
handle those old fellows, and the annals 
of prairie trials are full of stirring 
episodes of such duels. 

Once the chilly hand of autumn is 
laid on the northern prairies the square- 
tails pack, and then a close approach, 
either by the sportsman or his dog, is 
practically impossible. And it is remark- 
able how quickly young birds, as they 
reach maturity, acquire cunning and 
wildness through the example of the old 
ones. In fact, a tribute must be paid to 
the brain power of several varieties of 





game, for these seem to grasp more of 
the stern practical lessons of life in a 
few months than the average human 
stores away in years. 

A grander if not a cannier bird 
than the pinnated grouse is the sharp- 
tail. Its wider range, which even in 
recent years extended from the Paci- 
fic States to Manitoba, has enabled it to 
leave indelible marks on sporting his- 
tory. Practically all of the great dogs 
which won championship honors in 
chicken trials during the last fifteen 
years were past masters in the handling 
of this classic game bird. It was native 
not only to the plains but also to the 
mountains, living in even wilder and 
more inaccessible regions than its pin- 
nated cousin. 


T is not a lack of brain power and 

cunning but rather a passion for the 
primitive which is responsible for the re- 
duction in numbers of the sharptail. 
Over much of its habitat this species 
has already been replaced by the more 
adaptable pheasant and Hungarian part- 
ridge. These alien birds are serving a 
useful purpose, for through them mil- 
lions of acres which seemed destined to 
remain forever barren of game have 
been repopulated. But to those who 
knew the primitive West the booming 
call and roaring flight of this fine native 
grouse will be sadly missed. 

Wild to the core, the ruffed grouse 
clings fondly and resolutely to his wood- 
land haunts, and the most intense per- 
secution does not ordinarily drive him 
away. Instead it sharpens his wits, mak- 
ing him more resourceful and tricky. 
This bird has brain power, no matter 
what scientists say! Fortunately, he is a 
resident mainly (Continued on page 80) 
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HE date was late in May, the 

time just before sundown. The 

air was cool but balmy and car- 

ried a breath of the Sierra sum- 
mer, just around the corner. I stood 
upon a great flat-topped boulder in the 
middle of the rushing Merced River and 
slipped my net under a flashing, fighting 
fourteen-inch rainbow which had battled 
long and hard against my light fly tackle. 
A dozen times he had taken advantage 
of the terrific current, which boomed 
through a great chute just above me 
But now he was mine. In my creel were 
other lusty “redsides,” true Sierra rain- 
bows, and three fat brown trout. I 
cocked a sardonic eye toward the con- 
tinuous string of cars roaring along the 
broad highway, which paralleled the 
river a few miles below populous Yosem- 
ite Valley. Then I cast that little Gray 
Hackle again—and took another nice fish. 

This was a paradox 
in Sierra trout fishing I 
—a condition almost 
beyond belief for a 
hard-bitten, cynical 
lover of high Sierra 
waters, as I had always 
been, who scorned to 
wet a fly nearer to a 
road-end than one full 
day’s pack trip. But I 
was learning some- 
thing new and passing 
strange, and the mar- 
vel of it still intrigues 
me. 

In that marvelous 
valley of green mead- 
ows and deep forests, 
surrounded by the 
great waterfalls and 
tremendous domes 
which have made it 
famous, were thou- 
sands of people. The 
Sentinel Bridge and 
others were daily lined 
with eager fishermen 
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soon had enough fat rai 


osemite Lrout 


Often you can take the best fish in near-by waters that everyone neglects 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


who caught exactly nothing. Yet I had 
miles of those dashing rapids, deep green 
pools and swirling riffles all to myself. 
Truly the red gods smiled. 

I saw men dragging wearily back, late 
in the day, from the long six-mile-climb 
into Little Yosemite, where the enchant- 
ment of distance had lured them. They 
had few fish. Others packed far back 
to the various alpine lakes, a long and 
expensive trip, and fared none too well, 
for the season was early for the “high 
country.” The salmon-egg men I oc- 
casionally saw at the big pools sat long 
hours and gazed longingly at the edu- 
cated trout which always evaded them. 
A few fly casters worked the smooth 
water at the roadside only, and were 
content with mere seven-inchers. 

The Merced is wide and torrentially 
swift. I found that the largest fish and 
the most savage takers of my flies were 


nbows for our evening meal 








in the wildest water, and farthest from 
the roadside. One jump to a rock that 
would allow me to cast into a middle 
rifle would nearly always bring strong 
rises. Two or three long leaps or a bit 
of precarious wading—with a good 
chance of a ducking—would open up 
water along the farther side that always 
yielded strong old battlers. And the joy 
in working a surging rainbow across two 
or three tearing white cascades to my 
slippery boulder was worth several duck- 
ings—even in that snow-water. 

For two days I tried to cast into a 
beautiful, long green reach of swirling 
water under the farther bank. Then I 
trusted to rubber-soled shoes—which 
luckily were dry—and my long legs, 
made an eight-foot leap to a round 
boulder, another jump across a white- 
spumed chute, and climbed a rock as 
steep as a church steeple. Clinging fin- 
gers, toes, knees and 
elbows conquered this, 
and then I stood upon 
a low, flat boulder as 
wide as a barn floor. 


REATHLESS from 

exertion and ex- 
citement, I cast my lit- 
tle Royal Coachman 
into the swirls of that 
unfished water. A sav- 
age strike, all too quick 
for my reflexes, and the 
fly was gone. That fish 
was big! 

Then I took a ten- 
incher, and a pounder 
which leaped six times 
clear of the water, 
shaking the drops from 
his gorgeous red sides, 
before he started down 
with the current. He 
took forty feet of line, 
and came back faster 
than I could retrieve 
with six-foot loops of 
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the line stripped in. He surged into the 
terrific white water of the chute at my 
feet, then went out again. But he finally 
weakened, and I stopped holding my 
breath and managed to net him. And 
this was something of an essay in acro- 
batics, for my nice, smooth floor sloped 
off abruptly three feet above that fierce 
white water. 

Here let me state that the Merced, 
in those miles of its cafion, is the swift- 
est, the fiercest stream I have found in 
the Sierras, and that a pound rainbow, 
fat and gamy as those are, presents all 
the fireworks of a five-pound fish in 
tranquil waters. My five-ounce rod, of 
good quality, seemed sure to break, and 
leaders of six-pound test did part, more 
than once. And I lost pet flies, plenty 
of them, but the game was worth it. 


TOOK two other fine fish. Just be- 

fore dark I bent on a new Gray 
Hackle, with a light fuzzy body, for a 
final cast, as far down into the darkening 
swirls as I could shoot it. A splash, a 
miss, then a terrific strike, and I felt a 
fish that simply took my rod tip straight 
out as my chilled fingers failed to re- 
lease the line between them. I caught a 
dim flash of a mighty fish—then he was 
gone. 

Some hard rock work, but two hours 
of fishing in sight of my car, and a dozen 
fine rainbows to take back to camp; a 
smooth boulevard under the wheels; the 
supper table and a spring bed only a 
half hour away; then a dance, ice cream, 
a lecture, a movie, or what have you! 
I am not reconciled to it yet. And the 
only solution is that other fishermen 
were all believing as I had always be- 
lieved: that this accessible river just 
must be fished out. And I shall have 
to acknowledge that for this once my 
respected “better half” had been right. 
When she and the youngsters had 
planned this “easy” vacation, she had 
urged taking the fishing tackle along. 
She inspected my first catch with due 
admiration, and not a hint of “I told 
you so,” for which I was thankful. 

By all the rules of the game these 
trout should have been full of worms 
and bugs and other bottom insects, for 
while the river was clear it carried a 
tremendous volurne of snow-water. You 
must know that May is still early spring 
in the Sierras, even at this compara- 
tively low elevation. The alders and cot- 
tonwoods were still putting forth their 
new leaves; the ground was damp, and 
carpeted with new ferns and the earliest 
wild flowers; dogwoods and azaleas were 
not yet in bud. But those fish wanted 
flies, whether surface or submerged, 
floating gently or tearing madly down 
a white rapid. 

Only one morning did I fish, as an 
experiment, for late afternoon proved 
the “appointed time.” From four until 
six o'clock sufficed for the daily ten or 
a dozen trout we could use, and some- 
times then we supplied our non-fishing 
neighbors. In the comparatively smooth 
stretches of river just below the valley 
mouth were the browns and Eastern 
brooks, ready for the fly if properly 
presented but far tamer in the rise and 
battle than these mighty rainbows. 


Yosemite Trout 
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Real rainbow water. It does not come too swift for them 


Above the power dam is a long, 
shaded pool of lazy-swirling water 
peopled with many fat old brown trout. 
I could see them clearly in the sun, but 
after the evening shadows fell they be- 
came indistinct wraiths that occasionally 
came to the surface to suck in floating 
insects. I had designs on those super- 
cilious fish. Then, one evening, I 
watched a man alight from his great 
shining sedan, direct his chauffeur to re- 
trieve his back cast when it hung up— 
which it usually did—and start fishing. 

I was willing to forgive this “sym- 
phony in correct tweeds” everything but 
that pigtail business with the chauffeur; 
it was too much. So you will know why 
I unlimbered my tackle, went to the 
upper end of that water, and started 


casting. I prayed for luck—and had it. 
Three fine brown trout, weighing not 
far from three pounds, fell for the lure 
of a tiny Gray Hackle and went into my 
creel. Then I became contrite, and sorry 
for my unsuccessful neighbor. I was 
ready to give him that fly, as well as 
my fish, had he evinced a sign of in- 
terest or recognition, but my humble 
attitude brought only a stony stare. 
One day and night it rained hard, and 
the river boomed like a gigantic mill- 
race. The entire character of the water 
had changed. The riffles were gone, and 
the pools were swirling torrents. Of 
course, tentative casts across them 
brought not a rise. Then I worked along 
the piles of drift and giant boulders, 
letting my fly (Continued on page 62) 
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By W.S. CHADWICK 


Before the boy could withdraw his assagai, the boar 
dashed between his legs and brought him down 


N the hunting veld, accident has a deal to do with results. 

The best-laid plans of the most experienced hunter may 

be upset by the most trifling and unforeseen circumstance. 

When much thought, toil and patience have been ex- 
pended to secure success, it is “hard luck” indeed to fail 
through the intervention of malign fortune. 

At such times one may hear the novice chortling over a 
hide, head or tusk secured by methods which ought, by the 
laws of the game, to have been disastrous, while the old hand 
who has been unlucky rubs sore muscles or fills a famished 
stomach, which have proved the sole reward for painstaking 
effort amounting almost to genius. That is perhaps the charm 
of the game. But if so, it is discernible only at a distance— 
the distance of time and place at which I now write of such 
hunts. 

In the country between the Quando and Okavango black- 
maned lions are scarce. So when bushmen friends of ours 
told my partner and me of a particularly fine specimen which 
watered at a spot on the river twenty miles away, we started 
out to get him. On arrival at the spot we concluded that the 
flat between the timber and the river would give us no 
chance. Any hide-up in that open landscape would be sus- 
picious. The reedy river bank was equally unpromising. But 
the path he used through the forest held possibilities; so 
about two miles from the forest edge we built our hide-up, 
where the trail crossed an open clearing in the trees and 
gave a clear field of vision 

On the path opposite the hide-up we pegged down the 
half-skinned carcass of a reedbuck so securely that he would 
have to struggle to remove it, for a lion rarely eats a found 
kill on the spot. At sundown we got inside the hide-up, ar- 
ranging to sleep and keep watch in turn. 

The first night all sorts of game passed at intervals, shy- 
ing wide of the bait, but no lion appeared. Much of the night 
was spent in chasing two persistent hyenas from the bait with 
pellets from an airgun; and when dawn came, we were stiff, 
cold, and weary. So we decided to sleep plenty that day, 
leaving a native to guard the bait from vultures, and try 
again at nightfall. Our friend had evidently hunted and drunk 
elsewhere the night before. 

In the small hours on that second night I awoke my 
chum to whisper that reward was near. The form of a 
magnificent lion emerged from the shadows on the path 
and stood sniffing the air appraisingly. Then he came 
slowly and warily forward, and our fingers itched on the 
triggers with anticipation. 

At that critical instant came a faint and distant 
squeal from the flat near the river, which at that point 
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When fate puts a hoodoo on the hunter 







Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
was about a mile distant. The lion “froze” for an instant and 
looked in the direction of the sound. Then, before we could 
act, he whirled in his tracks and headed with long strides 
towards that infernal disturbance. A lion has no objection to 
a placed feed, being rather inclined to laziness; but if live 
game offers easily, it is always preferred. We waited where 
we were until dawn, rather hopelessly, and then took his 
spoor, which was plainly visible and easy to follow. 

When we broke out on the flat, we found the cause—or 
rather the explanation—of 
our ill luck. On the timber 
edge was the spoor of a pair 
of bush pigs and a wart-hog 
family. The former had un- 
earthed a big root; and be- 
side the hole it came from, pe 
the cut and trampled ground a 
showed evidence of a fight. 
On the spoor of the bush 
pigs’ line of retreat, too, ~~. 
there were spots of blood. ¥ 
So a fight between these 
pigs for a root at a critical 
moment had lost us the lion 
skin we had trekked twenty 
miles and spent two miser- 
able vigils to obtain. 






























T cheered us some- 

what to note that the 
lion had gone hungry 
too, as there was no sign 
of a kill. On taking his 
spoor we found he 
had followed the bush 
pigs for a mile or two 
and had then headed 
back for our hide-up. 
No doubt hunger had 
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stimulated his recollection of the feast he had 
earlier despised. 

We hurried in pursuit, for hungry lions some- 
times feed well into the morning. But when we 
reached the bait, we found it nearly devoured, 
and a pair of jackals dealing with the remains. 
No doubt the lion had arrived there soon after 
we had left, and had made good use of his time. 
We got one jackal as he fled; but the lion had 
gone, and we never got him. It was unlikely that 
he would return the next night, and the two cold 
and sleepless nights we had already devoted 
to his destruction had destroyed our en- 
thusiasm. Those confounded pigs had done 
him a very good turn, and us a bad one! 


N one occasion a pair of wart-hogs 

brought even harder luck to two native 
hunters. The wart-hog is a good and de- 
termined fighter, and on occasion will de- 
fend himself even against a lion. But as a 
rule he will attack man only when cor- 
nered; and though he can inflict nasty 
wounds, it is seldom a man is permanently 
crippled, as one of these natives was. 

These two Mampakushu had dug game 
pits in a good locality, and one morning 
early set out to visit them. They had two 
dogs and were armed with assagais. As they 
came to the first trap they saw a wart-hog 
boar and sow with two youngsters, running 
wildly round the edge of the pit and peering into the hole, 
from the top of which the grass cover had disappeared. 

The boar saw the hunters at the same instant and without 
hesitation charged at one of them and slashed his thigh 
severely before he could defend himself. He ran to a safe 
distance and turned to see the boar rip up a dog which had 
seized his hind leg. Meanwhile the other dog had seized one 
of the youngsters, and like a flash the sow charged and 
hurled him aside with broken ribs. 

As she did so the other native, who had stood his ground, 
drove his assagai through her. This happened as the deserter 
turned to view the scene, and before the boy could withdraw 
his assagai the boar dashed between his legs and brought him 
down. He then struck savagely with his tusks at the pros- 
trate body, and one entered the boy’s side and penetrated a 
lung. Seeing such an incarnation of fury where he had ex- 
pected “easy meat,” the watcher fled—despite the cries of 
his mate—and came to my camp with the news. 

When we arrived on the scene in the afternoon, I found 
two piglets dead in the pit. one killed by the dog, a dead sow 
and a badly wounded native lying beneath a small tree. 
He had managed to struggle to his feet, withdraw his assagai 
from the sow, and defend himself desperately. 

The boar had decamped with one piglet 
at the first wound he received, and the boy 
had sought shelter near the tree. Blood still 
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Jumping for a tree a few 
paces away, he hauled him- 
self out of harm’s way 
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Suddenly a wickedly thorny briar, as strong 
as barbed wire, tore the rifle from my grasp 


welled from his side, and he was too weak to walk. So we 
sent him back on a litter, and later on he partially recovered. 
But after that any undue exertion brought on a hemorrhage, 
and he was obliged to live the life of a chronic invalid. 

The boar and the surviving youngster had gone. After 
sending the native back, we took the spoor. We located them 
in an ant-bear hole two miles away and started to dig them 
out. But we had not dug for many minutes when the deter- 
mined old boar dashed out suddenly, and with a quick up- 
ward stroke wounded one boy in the leg as he shot past. I 
shot him before he could do further damage, and the dogs 
accounted for the youngster. 


HAT injured native had two kinds of hard luck. He was 

unlucky in arriving on the scene before the angry parents 
of the trapped piglets had left, and in having a companion 
whose courage failed at the critical moment. 

Sometimes hard luck—like gold—runs in long streaks as 
well as patches. I remember one such hunt very vividly. I 
needed funds badly at the time, and was very pleased when 
late one afternoon I came on the spoor of a huge bull ele- 
phant accompanied by two cows. From the size of the spoor, 
he appeared to be the very father of all elephants, and I 
estimated that he must carry tusks of near a hundred 
pounds’ weight each. I resolved to get him at all costs, and 
congratulated myself on the discovery. But my natives de- 
murred. We had no water, and the next pan was thirty miles 
on in the direction the spoor had taken. I insisted, however, 
and to avoid the heat we traveled half the night. 

About ten the next morning we reached the pan, only to 
find it dry and parched as our own throats. This was very 
serious, and it was obvious that we must find water some- 
how. The bull must wait. One often finds these pans dry 
in the winter season, especially when elephants have been 
there and churned up the mud, as in this case. But when one 
has not drunk for many hours and has no supplies, such a 
discovery saps the courage of the best. I sent the natives to 
search in different directions and went in another myself, 
arranging to meet at the dry pan later. 

The heat was terrific. Having had no water since the pre- 
ceding day, I must have become a little light-headed as the 
day wore on. I resolved to take off my clothes and sit under 
a shady tree for a while to cool off. Under the tree I se- 
lected lay a thickish black stick, and I stooped to pick it up 
and throw it away. As I did so the “stick” moved, and five 
feet of fanged death glided away. I had nearly picked up a 
snake, and the incident told me I was not quite myself. 

I stripped and rested under another tree for an hour or 
two. But the thirst got worse, and (Continued on page 67) 
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That double-jointed wildcat, the greenling 


sun than the western coast of the United States, 

shrouded in fog and mystical loneliness, lies the Rat 

Island group of the Aleutian chain. Mariners’ charts 
of this little-known area are marked with queer, foreign- 
sounding names: Chugul, Kiska, Amchitka, Semisopochnoi. 
Near by is Gareloi, the red-headed, fiery-tempered volcano 
which got mad and blew its own head off when an adventurous 
blue-fox rancher tried to tame it. 

Of late these surf-pounded, grassy rocks separating the 
North Pacific Ocean from Bering Sea have come into a bit of 
prominence as a stunting ground for transpacific aviators; 
otherwise the world seldom hears about them. For a thousand 
miles they stretch from the mainland of Alaska far into Asiatic 
waters—a thin, straggling row of storm-lashed islands. Where 
the cold gray waters of the Bering collide with the warm 
Japanese current immense fog banks are generated, vying 
with the thunderously crashing waves and the bellowing sea- 
lion to warn off intruders. It is a most inhospitable place, I’m 
free to admit, and yet, notwithstanding all its various dis- 
advantages, I feel constrained to report that there is dog-gone 
good fishing out there. I know, because I went out there and 
found out about it. 

I well remember one of my first trips ashore. The trading 
schooner on which I had ridden up and down mountainous 
waves for many long knots across the Pacific was anchored 
out beyond the reefs, necessitating a tedious pull in the dory 
and, when shore was eventually reached, a wild leap on to 


. PPROXIMATELY 2,500 miles farther into the setting 
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The 
One-Round 


Fishing the western tip of A merica 


the slippery rocks to keep from capsizing. We did not attempt 
to beach the boat. Instead my boatman bent to his oars, 
shouting out that he would come back after me in three hours, 
and left me there feeling very much alone. 

Between rifts in the swirling mist I had previously sighted 
a small waterfall tumbling out of the green grass beyond 
the breakers, but now I could neither see nor hear it. The 
dory, which appeared to be making poor headway, suddenly 
vanished as though a gray blanket had been drawn between 
it and the shore. While I stood undecided which way to 
turn a lone gull appeared, mewing plaintively, swimming 
mysteriously in the thick fog. Tiny auklets buzzed by in a 
rapid stream like winged projectiles fired from a machine-gun. 
Close at hand, yet scarcely visible, three or four red-legged, 
red-billed oyster-catchers cackled suspiciously as they bobbed 
about on the kelp-padded boulders. At least I would 
have some kind of company on this isolated island, I 
thought, and looked about for a place to climb up on the 
grass-grown bank. 


, ge pushing my way through knee-deep shrubs and 
coarse grasses for about a half mile along a ridge top, I 
turned down into the valley and came to the stream. It was 
not a wide flow of water—I could have leaped across it any- 
where—but it was clear and cold. It was deep, too, cutting far 
under the soft banks at the turns. As usual before fishing a 
new stream, I took a little time out to study it, hoping to gain 
some hint as to what lure to use, as well as enjoying a certain 
thrill of anticipation. 

In spite of the clammy atmosphere, a few dark-colored in- 
sects were hovering above the surface of the water; some gray 
moths of small size rested on the overhanging grass blades. 
Taking my cue from their presence, I bent a Black Gnat and 
a Gray Coachman on to the sheerest leader in my kit and 
dropped them in a slight eddy. The results were plenteous but 
not overly exciting. If I hadn't found better fishing in the far- 
away Aleutians than in this and other island streams, this 
story would never have been told. Not that I didn’t take 
trout. There were many of them, and they struck readily. I 
snapped thirty or more from one or two deep holes, but the 
big fish of the catch was a ten-inch baby salmon which reposed 
like a giant among a basket of fully matured six-inch Dolly 
Vardens. This pigmy strain is the only trout I have ever been 
able to find on any of the Aleutian Islands. But there were 
other days—and other fish! 

Several days later, on Kanaga Island, I happened upon a 
new kind of angling which intrigued me for hour on end. It 
was rather tough on tackle at first and provocative of pointed 
expletives, but in the end productive of the queerest game 
fish upon which I have ever laid eyes. When this strange sea 
warrior came into my life, I was walking along a sandy beach 
in a sheltered cove, alternately beach-combing among the cast- 
up sponges, pumice-stones, agates and various things, then 
looking into the sea, its rocky bottom all alive with color and 
wavy motions from scarlet anemones, spiny sea-urchins, 
giant barnacles and blue mussel-encrusted boulders. 

Suddenly I noticed an unusuai commotion in a thick mass 
of kelp. When I waded out to see what it was all about, a 
big dark fish flushed from this cover and fled like a meteor 
into the deeper sea. Although I saw nothing more than a 
swiftly moving blur, it appeared to have possibilities; so 1 
jointed up the rod and tied on a small brass spinner. Ap- 
proaching the next bit of suspiciously waving seaweed, I tossed 
the lure out beyond the weeds and began reeling in so that it 
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By 
FRANK DUFRESNE 


IGHTER 


Two game fish new to most anglers 


would pass under the kelp. The first two casts produced 
nothing, but on the third try I got a surprise which left me 
breathless. A vicious smash, a screeching reel, and a dark 
streak headed for the open Pacific on a wildly erratic course 
through the sharp rocks. Then a telltale slackening of the 
line which netted me one frayed and broken leader. 

After repairing the damage suffered in my quick defeat, I 
stalked another patch of moving kelp and once more offered 
challenge. Again came that curious, jarring strike followed in- 
stantly by a lightning-like rush. But this time I was ready for 
him, and at the expense of a burnt thumb stood my adversary 
on his tail before he had gone two rod lengths. He battled 
furiously, rolling, twisting, leaping and splashing in a frenzy 
of effort. I kept the line taut and breathed a prayer for my 
rod tip, which was bent like a reed in a gale. “Go it, you 
double-jointed son of a wildcat!” 

In a mixture of vexation and keen pleasure I was about to 
surrender a few yards of line to this mad creature when, 
without warning, the fight ended abruptly. The fish sud- 
denly succumbed, offering no further resistance as I slid his 
twenty inches of bronze and blue and red out on the beach. 
Here he was—the “one-round fighter.” But such a round! 
At the time I was stumped in attempting to classify this fish, 
but after getting back to the schooner my guides identified 
it as an Alaska greenling, or, if it will help any, Hexagrammos 
octogrammus. 

Now that I had the hang of it, I thought it would be simple 
to get the next ones, but it was not so easy. It cost me many 
a ruined leader before I admitted weakness by stringing on a 
piece of braided wire. The amazing speed at which this fish 
could shoot from the shallow water into the sharp, encrusted 
rocks when it first felt the barb was just too bad for trout 
gear. But the most peculiar feature of this Hexa octo fish did 
not appear until it was dressed and split for the skillet. The 
flesh of the first one was bright green in color! Paris green, 
if you please. 

Previously I had marveled at the wide divergence in ex- 
terior appearance of this odd creature of the Aleutian waters, + 
but now found equally astonishing variations in the color of 
its flesh. The majority of the fish, it is true, were white- 
fleshed, but specimens were taken varying all the way from 
sea-water color to rich indigo. Notwithstanding its bizarre 
appearance in the pan, the flesh was of excellent quality, 
necessitating no further excuse on my part to engage in the 
tense sport of fishing for them along the sheltered, shallow 
beaches whenever opportunity offered. 


ATER, at Nicolski on Umnak Island, the Aleuts had great 
numbers of these greenlings hanging on racks in colorful 
arrays, drying them for winter food. Their method of taking 
these fish was by probing around the kelp-covered rocks with 
short-handled spears, snaking out a devil-fish now and then 
for good measure. My vanity suffered a slight shock here when 
I heard this valiant fellow referred to as a “squawfish.” 

Since reaching the Aleutians I had been hearing reports 
about a strange species of mackerel said to abound near the 
surface in the open sea, and now came the day of days, when 
the morning sun had dissipated every last shred of fog and the 
two seas lay soothed and still. Not a ripple marred the smooth 
surface; only a low, gentle, undulating swell—the pulse of the 
mighty Pacific which could never be stilled. 

Ole, veteran codfisherman, stowed my gear in his dory, and 
then began performing mysterious incantations over an old- 
fashioned one-lung engine. Finally, when things appeared to 


Ole holding up a pair of fighting atkafish 


be all set, he rocked the heavy fly-wheel a few times and 
heaved it over. Nothing happened. 

“Soon-of-a-goon!” said Ole. “She ain’t run so good for last 
five, sax years.” 

He applied himself to the engine once more, turning various 
pet-cocks off and on, squirting various oily mixtures into its 
rheumatic joints here and there between heaves at the fly- 
wheel. Suddenly the antediluvian junk-pile awakened to life 
and with a slow, dignified “putt-putt’”’ began propelling us 
through the limpid sea at the rate of about four miles an 
hour. Not once during the rest of that day did it miss a 
single beat. 

Out past the bold headlands we stood. Marine birds by 
the thousands pattered for many yards along the slick water 
before their ridiculously tiny wings could propel them into 
the air for a successful take-off. Once awing, however, they 
whizzed and buzzed about like bumblebees, and were joined 
by countless other auklets, murres, puffins and what-nots from 
the cliffs to form a noisy canopy over our heads. Ole paid 
them scant attention. His mild blue eyes were busy reading 
signs far beyond the circle of my own vision. Suddenly he 
swung the dory off a few points. Then, after proceeding for 
another quarter mile, he shut off the engine, and we glided 
silently into a patch of kelp. 

“Har is planty mackerel,” he said. 

So far I hadn’t seen a thing but birds and a wallowing old 
sea-lion, but, following the direction indicated by a jerk of 
Ole’s broad thumb, I observed the (Continued on page 65) 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


T has never seemed to me that 
enough could ever be written about 
the ruffed grouse. The nature of 
this grand bird is so above reproach 

that it must always be classed among 
the royalty in the great community of 
wild life. Its romantic wild haunts, its 
patrician habits, its princely bearing, its 
cyclone speed upon the wing, the mar- 
velous skill with which it unerringly 
executes its aerial maneuvers, its poise 
and rare distinction of carriage, its keen- 
ly bred woodland intelligence, the beau- 
ty and appropriate- 
ness of its tawny 
plumage — whatever 
aspect you may take 
of this noble wild 
thing, you will find 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


it perfect. Without irreverence I may 
truly say that it took God to imagine 
the ruffed grouse. 

Lately I have been following his wild- 
wood majesty in the land of the sky— 
that is to say, on the very crests of the 
high Tuscaroras 
in southern Penn- 
sylvania. And as 
my experiences 
have brought me 
some new ideas 
about this favor- 


Without doubt, the noblest 
of all our feathered game 


close to the heart of things. In a sense, 

every sportsman has pioneer blood in 

him, and the frontiers are always beck- 

oning and calling him on to adventure. 

Take your pharmacy away, and give 
me a morning in the mountains. 

With the first 

streaks of dawn 

I begin my long 

climb. There is 

no road or trail, 

and I just have 

to ease my way 

through thickets of birch, 

laurel and rock-oak, inter- 

laced with wild grape-vines. 


ri 
ae I have gone a hundred yards 


The second shot 

brings down the 

cock, and he 

pitches headlong 

tothe rocky hill- 
side 


ite game bird, I should 

like to share these wood- 

land memories with my 
fellow sportsmen. 

In this part of the country grouse 
are always very scarce, always very 
wild. If in a day’s tramp I rouse 
half a dozen, I have done well; and 

if I get a couple of 
shots, a lucky boy am 
I. Never have I killed 
the season’s limit; 
and am just as well 
satisfied not to have 
done so. 

Come to these 
cloudlands with me, 
leaving home before 
daylight on a foggy 
November morning. 

It’s three miles to 
the foot of the moun- 

tain, and two miles more 

over a rough road around 

its immense humped 

shoulder. When I come to 

where a little stream bab- 

bles across the road, I 

stop my car. It is as yet the twi- 

light of morning. The woods are 

still. The good smell of damp leaves is 
like a tonic. Far across the Little Cove, 
on the shadowy bench of the next moun- 
tain range, I hear a fox barking. A 
horned owl hoots a sardonic reply. 
There, in the dim sweet woods, I feel 


from the car, and while it is still too 
dark to shoot, I walk right up to a cock 
grouse. I am in a thick growth of tall 
timber at the time; and while I merely 
catch an impression rather than a view 
of the lordly bird, I can tell that he has 
executed what I should call his spiral 
rise. To reach the tops of lofty trees 
so that he may zoom away freely, a 
grouse often climbs abruptly, almost 
perpendicularly, sometimes dizzily swing- 
ing in a circle. Here, gentlemen, is per- 
haps the very easiest shot in all the 
world to miss. It takes advanced cal- 
culus to determine where the bird will be 
on that spiral at any given moment. I 
suppose Captain Bogardus would never 
have missed such a chance; but the prob- 
lem has me going for fair. 


LITTLE higher up the mountain, 

with better visibility now, I flush 
something else, and it gives me a qualm 
to see it disappear over the lofty ridge 
above me. It is a gobbler going off his 
roost. Hearing me coming, he suddenly 
remembers that he has an engagement 
for breakfast far, far away. And I’m not 
invited. 

But it’s grouse I’m after, and I’m in 
agreement with those sportsmen who be- 
lieve that a real wild grouse is as hard 
to bag as a wild turkey. 

As Bonasa umbellus is unquestionably 
the most warily intelligent of our native 
American game birds, he must be hunted 
mentally rather than physically. Elusive 
on the wing, he is equally so in his 
habits. Even where grouse are known to 
be, a hunter, unless he uses his head, 
may tramp the woods all day without 
flushing a single bird. 

In my experience, I have found these 
woodland princes to be very sensitive 
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to weather con- 

ditions. I have 

known many ama- 

teurs to think that 

a windy day ought to enable them 

to approach wild game easily. They sup- 
pose that the noise in the forest will 
camouflage their own approach. As a 
matter of fact, a stormy day is the 
worst kind of day for hunting in the 
woods, especially for following grouse. 
All game is nervous under such condi- 
tions, and the grouse appears to be 
supersensitive. When the wind has been 
rioting through the disheveled autumn 
forest, I have had grouse flush full two 
hundred yards away. I think game uses 
its eyes to perfection when its sense of 
hearing is handicapped. The hunter is 
under the double stress of having to 
deal with game in its most skittish 
mood and of having to “sort out,” in 
a second, the sounds made by his game 
from the general tumult of creaking 
trees, scurrying leaves and whistling 
wind. For hunting grouse, stormy 
weather is a good time to stay at home, 
or you might spend such time in a duck 
blind in some quiet cove. 


HEN it comes to rainy weather, 

if you are an amiable sponge and 
can stand the soaking, you may have 
some sport if you do not look for your 
grouse on the ground. They do not like 
wet feet and feathers any more than 
you do. Practically all the birds will be 
in trees—in pines, hemlocks, spruces 
and other evergreens. There does not 
seem to be any rule as to the height at 
which a grouse will perch; he is a sen- 
sible fellow and wants shelter from the 
rain. I have flushed birds in showery 
weather from dense white pines not 
over fifteen feet high, and likewise from 
patriarch trees, the lowest limbs of which 
were at least fifty feet from the ground. 
In woods in which conifers are found 
only here and there, the skilful grouse 
hunter will visit these trees, especially 
in wet weather. And is there a sportier 
shot than one at a big cock rocketing out 
of a tall evergreen? 

As the grouse takes to trees in the 
rain, so he is likely to be found there 
after a fall of snow—especially if it be 
the first one of the year. In good grouse 
country, the day after a snow, I have 
not found a track; but I have flushed 
a good many birds out of the evergreens. 

Just as windy weather makes these 
birds excessively wary, so in time of 
snow they are likely to be wild also. 
Their natural cover is for the time oblit- 
erated, and they compensate this handi- 
cap by being more than ever alert. 
Indeed, except where snow lies on the 
ground all winter, a snowfall affects all 


Does a grouse 
need a run be- 
fore rising? 


Grouse of the Cloudlands 


manner: the beas- 

ties and _ birdies 

grow suddenly canny. I 

have known amateur hunters to 

set out in a snow or after a 
snowstorm, expecting to have to 

hail a truck to bring back their kill— 
yet return all wet and empty-handed. 
While a snow ought to enable you to 
see your game farther off, at such a time 
it hides more craftily, and it can see you 
farther off, too. 

Grouse, like quail and wild turkeys, 
feed in the morning and the late after- 
noon, employing the midday hours in 
resting. On ordinary days, from eleven 
o'clock until about two they just loaf— 
being far more sensible than we are. 
A knowledge of what they are doing 
during certain hours of the day will 
always afford the hunter an intelligent 
guide for finding them. In the morning 
and the late afternoon don’t hunt them 
where there's no grouse food—no sumac, 
hawberries, berries of the teabush and 
the wild greenbrier, wild grapes and the 
like. Where the food is, there will the 
grouse be also. 

For his noontime siesta the grouse, 
like the quail, seeks a sheltered sunny 
place, preferably where there is sand 
or soft loam in which he can dust him- 
self. However, this attention to his toil- 
ette is more assiduously followed in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

On the crests of all these great Tus- 
carora ridges where I’m having this 
morning hunt there is a wild chaos of 
great boulders—serried ranks of them 
scattered there and piled there since the 
days of creation. Yet they are beautiful 
too in their placid strength of stone, 
their outlines softened by an _ over- 
growth of mosses and lichens; and out 
of their crevices grow plumed pines and 
hardy rock-oaks. * 


T is when I am within fifty yards of 

the summit, cat-footing it over these 
rocks, that a big cock grouse gets up off 
to my right from a clump of rock-oaks 
which are still holding their tawny fo- 
liage. These right-hand shots when the 
hunter is teetering for a balance just 
aren't so hot. With the first barrel I 
make an elegant miss; it’s perfect. The 
second brings down the cock, and he 
pitches headlong to the rocky hillside. 
In grouse hunting, and perhaps in all 
hunting, a man ought to make 
a kill early just to give him 
a little confidence—just to re- 
mind him that the thing is 
possible. 

After retrieving my bird I 
climb to the mountain-crest, 
arriving there a few minutes 
before sunrise. There’s no fog 
up here. All is still, warm and 
bright; and before me lies the 
vast panorama of the Cumber- 


land Valley, with its 

distant. blue moun- 

tains on the farther 

side vividly silhouetted against the red 
sky. This is a most solitary place; yet 
even here are traces of man. In the first 
place, a rude trail used for ages by the 
Indians runs along the entire length of 
this immense range, from the Susque- 
hanna to the Potomac, a hundred miles 
or so at least. Then, a half century ago, 
a man named Kirschner, with more am- 
bition than judgment, decided to clear 
a field of some sixty acres on this wild 
mountain-top—despite the rocks and 
despite the severe acclivity. 


AN and field have long since dis- 

appeared. The field is now a won- 
derful pine thicket, with open spaces 
grown to sumac and teaberry, the whole 
overrun with wild grapes and bittersweet 
vines, which, of course, are favorite food 
for the grouse. Indeed, I never saw a 
place more calculated to attract this 
princely bird, yet far up here in the 
cloudlands, more than two thousand feet 
above the valley. 

As I am all alone, and as I have no 
dog with me, I am doing a kind of still- 
hunting. This is fascinating work, and it 
keeps a man on edge every second. Just 
as I pass the tumbled ruins of an old 
stone fence I see a grouse make a little 
run on the ground fifty yards ahead of 
me under the dense pines. He does not 
rise, but dodges behind a clump of vines 
that have collapsed with the fall of the 
old chestnut that supported them. I walk 
warily, hoping to negotiate the vital dis- 
tance. You know what I mean. In woods 
fairly open, if you can get within a cer- 
tain yardage of a grouse, you can nearly 
always have a chance at him—even if it 
is but a second’s chance. 

Just here I should like to comment on 
the question, Does a ruffed grouse need 
a run before rising? I was lately taken 
to task for saying that he did not. I 
think this little preliminary run is the 
result of nervousness. His first impulse 
is to seek some immediate shelter from 
the ambush of which he can observe his 
pursuer and so the better decide his 
strategy of escape, and also to secure 
a vantage-point for rising. The wild tur- 
key, a ponderous, even an awkward 
bird, needs such a run; the vulture 
nearly always employs it. But the grouse 
does not have to. He can rise in full 
flight, like the (Continued on page 66) 
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The initial cut. Andre starts notching 
down to the sheer line 
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MAKING A PIROGUE 


It is an art, this making a boat from a cypress log 


life, and I want to see one. I un- 

derstand they'll do tricks to throw 

you out and then knock you in the 
head. Is that right?”” The speaker was 
an Ohio editor, one of a group of sports- 
men who came down to the Louisiana 
coast country a few years ago to hunt 
and fish. 

“You'll see plenty of them on this 
trip,” I assured him. “That’s all we 
have to get around in after you get off 
this gasoline lugger.” 

“Not me,” was the quick come-back. 
“You won’t get me in one.” 

We loaded the dunnage on the gas 
boat and, last of all, laid three pirogues 
on top. 

“There are your pirogues,” I told the 
editor. “Look them over and take your 
pick. You'll like ’em better after you 
get acquainted.” 

After looking them over he shook 
his head. “I'll ride ’em,” he finally de- 
cided, “but I believe I'll do it while 
they’re right here on top this boat. They 
look like they were built for a pigmy 
or a jockey, and I'll tell the cock-eyed 
world I’m neither one.” 

It took a good deal of explaining and 
demonstrating to convince our friend 
that he could ride safely in a pirogue. 
At last, seeing that it was the only way 
that he could go fishing, he consented. 
It took him but a short time to get 
the hang of it, and in a little while he 
learned to manage the boat alone. When 
he left, he was singing the praises of 
the Louisiana pirogue as a practical. 
safe and satisfactory means of water 
transportation, even for 180-pound Ohio 
editors. 

What the kayak is to the Eskimo, 
the canoe to the Canadian trapper and 
guide and the clinker-built skiff to the 
fresh-water angler of the Middle West, 
so is the cypress pirogue to the Acadian 
hunter, fisherman and trapper of the 
south Louisiana coastal section. 

For its purpose the pirogue is supreme. 
Though smaller and perhaps less sea- 
worthy in very rough water than the 
skiff, the modeled dugout easily threads 
the narrow, shallow watercourses of the 
bayou-land region, where a skiff could 
never go. Heavier than a canoe, its solid 
one-piece construction keeps it whole, 
hale and hearty through years of push- 
ing and dragging over shell reefs and 
gravelly shallows that would tear the 
bottcm from any canoe in a few hours. 
The years have proved its value in this 
section. It has never been replaced by 
any other type of boat for the work that 
it has to do. 

It is most probable that the pirogue 
came to the Louisiana Gulf Coast from 


[ heard about pirogues all my 


By ARTHUR W. VAN PELT 


the Indians of Mexico and Central 
America. Boats of the same type, though 
generally cut from mahogany logs 
have been made for ages by the Indians 
of the tropic countries. It is easily seen, 
too, that with the boat came also its 
name “pirogue,” this evidently being 
the closest Gallic or Indian translation 
of the Spanish perogua. 

Up to the present day the pirogue is 
the horse and buggy, the wheelbarrow, 
the delivery wagon and the pleasure 
craft of the majority of the habitants 
of the Acadian French country of Louisi- 
ana. Here it is found in its finest form 
and greatest numbers. The pirogue is 
seldom seen east of the Mississippi 
River nor west of the western boundary 
of Louisiana, though some are to be 
found along the Texas coast. Few are 
ever found more than fifty miles north 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

If given decent care, the boat is almost 
everlasting. It is nearly always made of 
cypress. There exist in this section a 
number of pirogues the age of which I 
have traced back fifty years or more, 
and no one knows how much older they 
are. 

But there are few new ones being 
made. No, the art is not dead; it’s only 
that the raw material is lacking. 

A good-sized pirogue, one suitable for 
hunting in comfort and capable of carry- 
ing two persons and some dunnage with- 
out danger, is from twenty-five to thirty 
inches in width and from thirteen to 
fifteen feet long. However, pirogues 
much larger than this are known. I know 
of one with a beam of four feet and a 
length of thirty feet in which was set a 
marine engine and which had great speed 
under heavy loads. 


T’S easy enough, even now, to get logs 
long enough to make a pirogue, 
but the old three- and four-foot cypress 
monarchs formerly so common in all of 
the Southern swamps are almost a thing 
of the past. Science tells us that it takes 
from two to three hundred years to 
grow cypress trees to this size; so if you 
are in a hurry for a brand-new pirogue, 
you'd better find a big tree quickly or 
wait a long, long while. 

A well-made pirogue is a beautiful 
example of the wood-worker’s art. Its 
lines are all that a designer of mod- 
ern boats might ask for. Its finish is as 
smooth and clean-cut as that of fine fur- 
niture. Properly manned, it will do its 
job and stay with you for a lifetime. 

Long had I wanted a fine pirogue of 
my own—a real one, dug out by hand 
from the green cypress log. Long had I 
hunted the one important element that 
was lacking—a log of sufficient size and 
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with proper grain to make the boat. 

At last, through the courtesy of a 
timber man, I got the log. A fine tree had 
been found, cut and carefully saved. 
When scaled and measured, it was found 
to be big enough not only for one boat 
but for two when split exactly. This log 
was thirty-four inches or more in diam- 
eter for fifteen feet of length, perfectly 
solid and without a fault. Surely, here 
was the log for which I had waited so 
long. 

Now for the making. I had decided on 
Andre Bourg, a veteran at his craft, to 
make my boat. The log was soon in the 
hands of Andre, on skids in his yard be- 
side Bayou Terrebonne, and my interest 
in him and his work seemed little less 
than his in the log as he examined this 
wonderful piece of material for his skill. 
Round about it he walked, examining its 
grain at either end. Up and down its 
length he paced. Underneath it he 
crawled to look for hidden knots or 
scars that must be avoided. Finally he 
paused. 

“Dat one fine log you breeng me,” he 
said. “It will mek one good big boat. It 
will las’ you fo’ always, m’sieu, if yo’ 
will tek care of it.” 


HAD just one idea of my own about 
that pirogue. One thing I had noticed 

about nearly all other boats of the kind 
was that most of them had but one seat. 
This was for the paddler, and only a 
narrow brace was installed forward. The 
poor bait caster or duck shooter who oc- 
cupied the bow of the boat had to roost 
on this sharp perch during all of the 
hours afield. I resolved to change this. 

Then Andre went to work. He used no 
rule or measuring device of any kind. 
However, he went to his boat shed and 
brought out a curved flat strip, some 
seven feet in length, which he laid care- 
fully upon the flat side of the half-log. 
I inquired about its use. 

“Dat stick?” he queried in return. 
“Dat stick gives de shape of de pirogue 
—from de top, yes. Yo’ see it is not de 
same curve, no. It is mo’ bent at one 
end. Dat is fo’ de bow w’ere de boat 
mus’ be mo’ wider.” 

Carefully centering the ‘“mo’ bent” 
end on the big log and directing the 
other toward the center of the log at its 
farther end, Andre made his first mark 
with pencil on the new wood. This done, 
he simply turned the curved strip over, 
set and marked it, and the ultimate 
shape of the top of my new boat was to 
be seen. 

Now for the second marking. This, I 
found, had to show the amount of sheer 
—the difference between the height of 
the boat at bow and stern and in the cen- 
ter. For this another curved stick was 
brought into play, but was not pro- 
duced until the first one had been care- 
fully replaced in the boat-house. This 
second stick was longer—as long as the 
log itself, and with a very gradual curve 
along its entire length. To arrive at the 
proper marking this stick was laid along 
the side of the log, even with the top or 
flat side at the extreme ends, lower in the 
middle. A mark was made along the en- 
tire length of the log, and pencil and 
marking tools were put away for good. 


Making a Pirogue 





He begins work on the outside with the foot adz 


“Dat’s all de mark. Now I mek yo’ 
pirogue,” said Andre. 

I settled myself in the shade of a 
great live-oak near by to watch the 
proceeding. Andre picked up a keen- 
bladed ax and prepared for the first cut. 
He walked to the center of the log and 
notched the wood deeply clear across 
the flat side, continuing to chop until he 
had reached the depth of the lowest part 
of the long curve denoting the top of 
the center of the finished boat. That 
gave him one bearing. 

Other cuts were then made across the 
log, each a little shallower as he pro- 
ceeded from the center toward the ends 
of the log. The wood between these 
notches was then split out. When this 
was completed, the line of the top of the 
boat was roughly indicated. 

This part of the work was quickly 
done. The master wood-worker cut 
boldly, never hesitating in striking with 
his keen ax and never missing his mark 
by the smallest fraction of an inch. 

His skill was shown again immediately 
when, chopping to an imaginary line 
only, some inch and a half inside of the 
first mark made on the flat side of the 
log, he cleanly outlined the inside line 
of the craft. A mis-lick here would have 
ruined the log, but Andre didn’t make 
any. Within half an hour after starting, 
he had begun to remove wood from the 
inside, using ax and adz only. It was just 
a question of chopping diagonally across 
the grain to prevent splitting. 


HIS continued throughout the day. 

Work had started about ten o'clock 
in the forenoon. Nearly an hour was taken 
for luncheon at noon, and by four o’clock 
the inside of my boat was completely 
roughed out. In the yard adjoining were 
chunks and chips of cypress enough, it 
seemed, to afford fire-wood for the win- 
ter. It had all come out of the inside of 
that boat. 

Taking a breathing spell, Andre came 
over to chat. While working he rarely 
spoke, but attended strictly to his job. 
I was so interested in the process that I 
watched throughout the entire day, in- 
terrupting only occasionally to ask a 
question. 

“Yo’ see, m’sieu,” he began, “once yo’ 
have de proper (Continued on page 86) 





The tools and the inside of the boat be- 
fore using the hand adz 





The bare boat on completion, looking 
from the bow 
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ARIETY adds zest and enjoy- 

ment to any pursuit. To my way 

of thinking, it is a big factor in 

making angling one of the most 
interesting of sports. Fishing in the Gulf 
Stream near Miami is as 
full of variety as the 
ocean is of fish. Not only 
does the angler become 
acquainted at close quar- 
ters with many different 
species of fish, but he also 
learns and can appreciate 
the peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies of each species. 

To most observers a 
sailfish is a sailfish. They 
do not recognize or differ- 
entiate between the sev- 
eral species of this fish, 
and many are not aware 
of the fact that there are 
more than one. So little is 
known concerning sailfish 
that even students of fish 
life cannot list the dif- 
ferent species with guar- 
anteed accuracy. Today’s 
experience may bring forth 
tomorrow’s truth, and any 
data honestly submitted 
are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

One day, when trolling 
the Gulf Stream with 
Captain Schubert, I re- 
ceived a strike so heavy 
and swift that for the in- 
stant I was completely 
nonplused. The fish, what- 
ever kind it was, hooked 
itself without any move 
on my part. It whizzed 
away at a tremendously 
rapid rate, diving deep. 
Neither the Captain nor 
I had seen the fish strike, 
and our guess as to its 
identity, predicated on its 
actions after the strike, 
was that I had fastened 
into a large wahoo. 

Whatever it was, it put 
up a truly savage fight. I was using my 
customary light tackle and dared not 
put much brake pressure on the 9-thread 
linen line. On the other hand, using the 
same tackle and with identical brake 
pressure, I had taken many large fish, 
and I could not now account for the 
amount of line leaving my reel other 
than by believing that the fish I had 
hooked was one of goodly propor- 
tions. 

Time after time I would stop its 
furious runs and get back part of my 
line, only to lose it again as the battling 
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Nariety in Sailfishing 


You never can tell what the Gulf Stream may give you 


By ERL ROMAN 


fury on the other end asserted its tre- 
mendous strength and vitality. Always 
it fought underwater; and even when I 
would regain line by pumping, I could 
feel the fish tugging desperately with 





This sailfish had no bill, or sword 





The common type of sailfish with long bill 


the jerky and spasmodic motion peculiar 
to all hard-fighting fish. 

Gradually, however, the fish tired and 
I was able to bring it closer to the boat. 
In doing this I had to pump it up from 
the depths, and it contested every inch 
of line. Of course, we were unable to see 
the fish until I had it near the surface. 

“Tt’s a big wahoo!” exclaimed the 
Captain. “Stop pumping and take a 
look at it.” 

I leaned over the side of the cruiser, 
being careful not to relax my vigilance, 
as many a good rod is broken at such a 


time. Down below me, through the clear 
water, I could make out the slim shape 
of my fish. It had a sharp pointed head, 
almost like that of a kingfish, and bright 
stripes running around the body. Owing 
to the wave action, I could 
not see the fins or tail 
very plainly. 

“That is a big wahoo,” 
I remarked. “It’s the big- 
gest one I ever tied into, 
and he put up one of the 
hardest scraps I ever con- 
tested.” 

Not once did I dream 
that the fish I had was not 
a wahoo, and neither did 
Captain Schubert. I pro- 
ceeded with my pumping 
tactics and soon had the 
fish to the surface. It was 
a sailfish! 

Never before had I 
seen a Sailfish like this 
one, and I may _ never 
see another, although I 
have been told that a few 
of the same variety have 
been taken from time to 
time. To begin with, this 
fish was totally minus the 
sword-like snout which we 
customarily associate with 
sailfish. I do not mean 
that the snout had been 
broken off, as is some- 
times the case. This fish 
possessed none at all and, 
as far as I could deter- 
mine, had come into the 
world without one. 


ie addition to that 
marked difference, this 
fish had brilliant yellow 
stripings about the body 
similar to a wahoo, the 
eyes were much smaller 
than is usual in sailfish, 
and the head, instead of 
being curved from the 
dorsal fin to the tip of the 
jaw, was streamlined more 
like that of a wahoo or a kingfish. The 
jaws were of equal length and, while 
they contained no teeth, were hard and 
bony along the outer edges. 

Not only was this fish a freak, but 
it was hooked and landed in a most 
peculiar manner. It had first been 
hooked in the lower jaw. Sometime dur- 
ing the fight, however, it had thrown 
the hook, and in some manner, inex- 
plicable to me, the wire leader had 
twisted around the end of the creature’s 
jaw in a perfect half-hitch, the hook 
imbedding itself in the bone at the 
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base of the dorsal fin. How this hap- 
ned and why the leader did not break 
will always be a mystery to me. 

Generally a sailfish taps a bait before 
he takes it in his mouth. The theory is 
that this is done to kill or stun the 
bait, which the sailfish mistakes for a 
small fish of some kind. When this tap 
occurs, to further the deception and 
make the sailfish believe he has killed 
a fish the angler releases his reel brake 
and allows the line to run free. This 
maneuver causes the bait to flutter down 
in the water devoid of all forward or life- 
like movement. Observing this, the sail- 
fish takes the bait and is hooked— 
sometimes! 

In fully 90 per cent of the instances 
where the sailfish taps the bait the 
experienced angler can plainly see the 
long snout of the fish as it comes above 
the water preliminary to the tap. Some- 
times this tap will be so light that the 
angler can scarcely feel it. At other 
times, the sailfish slashes at the bait so 
vigorously that it causes the rod tip to 
bend sharply. 


N a very few instances I have ob- 

served sailfish that were so eager to 
secure what they mistakenly thought 
was a free meal that they dashed for 
the bait with their head protruding 
above the surface of the water. In these 
rare instances, the sailfish invariably 
came from the side. I have never seen 
this happen when the sailfish approached 
the bait from the rear. One might fish 
these waters for twenty years without 
seeing a sailfish make for the bait with 
its head exposed. 

One time two other angling enthu- 
siasts and I were cruising in the Florida 
Keys. For two days we searched for sail- 
fish. Although fishing was good and we 
caught almost every other kind of game 
fish native to those waters, we did not 
once receive a tap from a sailfish, nor 
did we see one of the creatures. The 
morning of the third day, when we were 
trolling just south of Careysfort Light, 
we observed a whole school of sailfish 
behind our cruiser. 

These fish lined up behind our two 
trolled baits and followed us for a dis- 
tance of over four miles. Two of the 


The big thrill in sailfi 


Variety in Sailfishing 
fish swam immediately behind our baits, 
almost touching them with their snouts 
at times, while the rest of the school 
followed these two leaders in double file. 
We speeded up the boat, we jiggled 
the baits, we made them skip the water 
and we released our reel brakes and let 
the baits skitter in a lifeless manner. 
All these perfectly good maneuvers on 
our part were utterly wasted on the sail- 
fish, which continued to follow us, in 
double formation, as if they were 
totally unaware of us and our baits. 


WISH I could transfer to you an 

impression of our feelings on this oc- 
casion. Remember, we had not seen a 
sailfish for two days. Then suddenly a 
whole school of the critters, perhaps 
twenty in number, appeared behind us. 
Imagine our excitement when this hap- 
pened! Picture, if you can, the thrill we 
received when two of these creatures 
lined up behind our baits with every 
indication of interest. Then try to 
imagine the gradual dropping of the 
mercury in the thermometer of our 
hopes as the sailfish failed to strike. It 
was one of the most exasperating ex- 
periences I had ever encountered in 
many years of angling, and no other 
fish ever played me such a trick. 

Recently I was one of a party of 
anglers aboard the cruiser Warrior. We 
were moving along at about a six-mile 
speed when a sailfish tapped one of the 
baits. The lucky fisherman gave free line 
and, after an appreciable wait so that 
the sailfish might have an opportunity 
to seize the bait, struck back and hooked 
the fish. 

Instead of running in a direction 
opposite to the course of the boat, 
as the fisherman had every right to ex- 
pect, this fish, sail erect and body half 
out of the water, dashed swiftly toward 
the boat! The guide, who was on the 
point of shifting his clutch to neutral, 
promptly speeded up instead. Despite 
this quick action on the part of the 
guide, the sailfish passed us not over 
five feet to starboard and, throwing the 
hook as it went, dove under just off our 
bow. 

The fisherman whose bait the sailfish 
had struck was seated in the chair on 





shing is when a hooked fish comes out of water again and again 


the port side. When the sailfish rushed 
toward us, this worthy angler reeled in 
as fast as he could. Seeing that the fish 
was going to pass us on the starboard, 
the now badly rattled gentleman tried 
to get over on that side. In the process 
he stumbled over the angler in the star- 
board chair as that individual tried his 
level best to get out of the way. The 
guide still swears that the sailfish was 
laughing when it dove from sight. May- 
be it was. At any rate, when last I saw 
the fish, it had its mouth wide open, 
whether in laughter or astonishment I 
do not know. 

Some time ago two of us were fish- 
ing near Alligator Light. Bill, my com- 
panion, had not caught a sailfish in 
several days. Suddenly one appeared be- 
hind his bait and struck. Bill hooked it, 
and the usual sailfish fight followed. 
After the initial run and a long dash 
across the top of the waves, the fish 
dove deep and started a series of fierce 
rolls nd jerks. 

“T’ve lost it!” Bill exclaimed in a dis- 
appointed and regretful tone. “No, I 
haven’t,” he continued, his voice vibrat- 
ing with relief. “Dog-gone, I sure 
thought it got away!” 

The fight went on without the fish ap- 
pearing on the surface again. Gradually 
the rod and reel got in its work and the 
fish was brought alongside. It was a 
large kingfish! 

“What the deuce!’’ ejaculated Bill, 
while all of us stared at the kingfish 
as if it were the first of that species 
we had ever seen. “Where’s my sail- 
fish?” he queried, looking at us accus- 
ingly as though he thought we were re- 
sponsible for the puzzling occurrence. 


HE explanation is fairly simple. 

When the sailfish dove deep, it suc- 
ceeded in throwing the hook, and this 
hook still held part of the bait. At that 
point Bill thought he had lost the fish— 
and he had. As the sailfish threw the 
hook, however, a kingfish happened by 
and grabbed it. Naturally, Bill landed a 
kingfish! 

Just a few weeks ago, while trolling 
from the cruiser Baby Skylark in the 
vicinity of Fowey Rocks Light, a friend 
of mine tied (Continued on page 61) 
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(sO WEST! 


Get your youngsters faced right, with their feet in the path which you as a sportsman 
wish them to follow through a happy life 


By ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Webster says that a dude is a kind of 

dandy, one characterized by an ultrafastid- 
ious dress and manner and other affectations: 
loosely, a fop. His judgment is pretty well ac- 
cepted over this broad land of ours, and I for 
one don’t like the word or what it implies. 

In the jargon of the West, a dude is any East- 
erner, and no slur on a man’s character is in- 
tended. A dude may be able to rope his own horse 
out of the corral and ride a wild one without 
“pulling leather” and throw a diamond hitch as 
well as the next one, but he’s still a dude. People 
who do not know that modern ranch life has given 
the word a meaning Mr. Webster never thought 
of are apt to be offended by it. The word “dude” 
may deter some people from enjoying a vacation 
unequaled in this country, even though they 
know that the word “dude” is not in any way 
used in a disparaging sense. 

Until about a year ago the farthest thing from 
my mind was the visiting of a dude ranch. I had 
never even thought of it seriously. I didn’t like 
the word “dude.” As a boy I grew up in the 
West, and I knew ranches and horses from the 
bucking cayuse to the sure-footed mountain pack- 
animal. I fished and I hunted. from the time I 
was big enough to pack a gun. With other boys I 
took canoe trips and pack trips. 

Nothing could dim my memory of a hunting 
trip that four of us took at that most wonderful 
age of sixteen. We all had horses. The nearest 
thing we could get to a covered wagon was a 
grocery wagon with a canvas top. We loaded the 
wagon with tent and supplies, harnessed two of 
the horses and sailed forth, two of us mounted on 
the wagon seat and the other two riding ahead on 
horseback. We took turns in the saddle. The out- 
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HE first thing that dude ranches should do 
is get rid of that word “dude.” Old man 





riders were to locate game, and did we live off 
the country! 

Some of the thrilling experiences we had on that 
trip will live till memory fades. I look back on my 
boyhood as most fortunate because of my close 
association with the real outdoors, a heritage that 
every boy and girl in this country is entitled to. 
While life lasts nothing can take away from us 
the good times we have had. The boy or girl of 
today who lays a foundation for life by practis- 
ing clean, outdoor field sports builds well for the 
future. 

About a year ago it dawned upon me that I had 
a daughter growing up and that she had missed 
and was missing all of the many experiences that 
I cherished and treasured. She knew Central Park 
like a book. She perhaps felt she was an accom- 
plished horsewoman because she had ridden the 
park bridle paths. 


HE balance of her outdoor life had been 

spent in a number of Eastern summer resorts. 
I hadn’t really neglected her. She had been South, 
and she had been to Europe. But she had missed 
what was the big thing in my life. She had never 
been west. 

Mrs. Warner and I talked it over, and we de- 
cided this was all wrong. We secured vacation 
literature from here, there and everywhere and 
finally decided on a dude ranch. That word “dude” 
was hard for me to swallow. 

On the trip west we did a good deal of surmis- 
ing and wondering as to just how this vacation 
was going to turn out. Mother was a little skep- 
tical. Father was putting up a good bluff. But Lois 
was a hundred per cent thrilled with the thought 
of a summer spent on a ranch. 

When we arrived at Cody, Wyoming, we found 
the town full of excitement. It was the first day of 
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the Cody stampede, or rodeo. Cowboys 
and cowgirls dressed in full regalia were 
riding up and down the only street. Some 
were shooting their six-guns. Others 
were exercising their bucking broncs. 
This was the introduction Lois had to 
her West. What a day for her—the town 
of Cody on parade, a motor ride of 
forty-five miles up the beautiful Sho- 
shone Valley, and the ranch houses and 
corrals in their setting of high mountain 
peaks! The supper bell was ringing just 
as we pulled in, and did we do justice to 
that meal! 

At 7:30 the next morning we were 
turned out by the rising bell. We hurried 
into our cow-boots, blue jeans and flan- 
nel shirts, anxious to get through break- 
fast and down to the corral. The foreman 
looked us over thoroughly as we three 
walked up and said “Good morning.” 
Then he looked over some hundred or 
more horses and picked out three that 
he thought would fit the pattern. 

One of the wranglers took us out for 
our first day’s ride. Imagine the thrill 
Lois got when we forded the Shoshone 
River, with the water up to the saddle 
girth and rushing and swirling around the 
horse’s legs. 

“Look up! Don’t look at the water! 
Pull your knees up, feet back, and hang 
to the saddle,” the wrangler coached her. 

When we finally got to the other side, 
all Lois said was “Oh, boy!” 

Each day there was something differ- 
ent to do. A ride out over a flat mesa 
where wild antelope grazed, a climb into 
the mountains with a chance of seeing an 


The foreman looked us over thoroughly, and then picked out three 


Go West! 


elk. After two or three days to get used 
to our horses, we were ready to go overthe 
top—3,000 feet over an eighteen-inch 
switchback trail. That would be some- 
thing even for the head of the house! 





Who couldn’t catch fish here? 


Henry wrapped the coffee-pot up in a 
slicker that’s always tied back of the 
cantle of every saddle, for we were to 
have lunch at a horse camp on top. He 
“figured” it would take us five hours to 
make the climb and “reckoned” it would 
take about the same time to slide down. 

I had been over these mountain switch- 


backs and knew what to expect, but it 
was brand new for the rest of the family. 
Lois didn’t mind it any more than the 
thrill from a good scenic railway, but not 
my “missus.” Here’s the way she de- 
scribed it to a friend when she got back 
home. 

“The first thing you know, you've 
climbed so high you think you’ve gone 
far enough. But you can’t turn a horse 
where you can’t turn yourself. Besides, 
there are others behind you. My horse 
Satan didn’t seem to mind clambering up 
the steep banks, but I kept wondering if 
he was one of those movie cavalry horses 
that could slide safely down again. Sup- 
pose he could slide down—what about 
me? I kept looking up. I had been told 
to look up. How could a horse climb any- 
thing like that? Occasionally I’d take a 
peek down. It must have been at least 
2,000 feet. That’s where I shut my eyes. 
I heard Henry call to Lois to give her 
horse his head and not try to guide him. 
My horse already had his head. I’d have 
given the horse and a million dollars to 
have been home right then. 

“Finally I mustered up enough courage 
to open my eyes. My horse was still on 
the trail, but his head was hanging over 
the edge. I was on the first switchback. I 
knew it, but maybe the horse didn’t. If 
he did get his head around, how was he 
going to get me and his other end around? 
Where was that man who told me not to 
look down, to look at the wild flowers on 
the side that goes up, not to get nervous? 
I wasn’t nervous; I was paralyzed! I 
couldn’t even shut my mouth. Then I 


horses to fit the pattern 
Photo by Charles Belden 
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was going up again. Good old horse! If 
you ever get me home, I’m going to 
change your name from Satan to Prince 
Charming. 

“Then I wondered if Lois was all right. 
I had forgotten I had a child, and what 
good was a husband in a place like this? 
I came back to life when someone called, 
‘Only three more switchbacks. We're al- 
most at the top now. About a mile more 
over that ridge, and we eat.’ How could 
anyone think of eating? How could any- 
one think of anything but how he was 
going to get down? We 
couldn’t stay up there. 
We had to get down to 
get home. When I was 
going up, I could hang 
on to the horn of the 
saddle. When I was 
sliding down, what 
could I hang on to? 

“T will never know 
how I got down. It was 
like coming out from 
under ether. Good old 
Satan! What a wise, in- 
telligent and _ trust- 
worthy and, come to 
think of it, what a 
beautiful animal he 
was! If it hadn’t cost 
$90 to bring him to 
New York and if it 
hadn’t been for ’29, I'd 
have made a pet out of 
him for the rest of his 
life. But I wouldn't 
have missed it for any- 
thing in the world. I 
swore that was the last trail for me, but 
before I knew it I was on old Satan 
again, and I couldn’t believe it myself 
a three-day pack-train trip.” 

As tenderfeet we had now had our 
breaking in. As soon as a guest can stick 
to the saddle, even if he does pull leather 
for dear life at a narrow place on the 
high trail, an abrupt switchback over- 
looking sheer rock of 500 to 1,000 feet, 
or an unexpected plunge down a river 
bank, there’s no need to worry about 
his safety. The horses are moun- 
tain-trained, raised on the trail, and 


Field & Stream 


know every inch of it. Inexperienced 
riders are all taught to let the horse have 
his head in every tight place. Cinches 
and stirrups are strong and rigidly in- 
spected. Trail riders with years of ex- 
perience led the way and brought up the 
rear on all the long trips we took. 

Dude ranches are great places for 
youngsters. What boy or girl doesn’t 
want to ride a real Western mountain 
horse? The pack and saddle trips over 
the mountains are the nearest thing 
imaginable to the travel of pioneer 


In the Next Issue 


7 HIPPLE’S FOLLY,” by Kenprick Kim- T 
BALL, is a trout story about a wonderful fish- 
erman, big fish and an irresistible fly. 


“OL’ JAKE,” by Davin NEWELL. How an Ameri- 
can hound felt toward jaguars. 


“HOG WILD,” by Erte STANLEY GARDNER. 
Hunting wild boars with bow and arrow. 


“FLY-FISHING FOR CONTENTMENT,” by 
GENE Burns, is the practical erticle for April. 


times. There’s one big difference. The 
trips are planned for pleasure, and not 
as an endurance test. A boy or girl is far 
safer in the guardianship of one of these 
big. clean Western horsemen, going over 
the most hair-raising switchback, than 
the same child would be when riding a 
bicycle on the street back home. 

Turn a boy or girl loose on a ranch, 
and they no sooner arrive than they 
commence taking care of themselves. In 
almost no time Lois had explored every- 
where, made the acquaintance of every- 
body and knew everything. In a week 


she was thoroughly at home. Her energy 
surprised me. The boys and girls on this 
ranch were always on the go. They were 
taught to take care of their own horses, 
and most of them managed to saddle and 
bridle their mounts. 

The guest children and the ranch chil. 
dren are all in the same boat. They learn 
from each other. They are taught the 
rudiments of camp life—how to build a 
camp fire and guard against burning the 
forest, how to cook in the open, and al] 
the other kinks of the outdoorsman. 

There are target prac- 
tise and trapshooting 
and plenty of fishing. 
Swimming is a regular 
pastime, and everything 
is properly supervised. 


is a wholesome, 

happy, care-free life 
that is bound to build 
stronger bodies and de- 
velop confidence and 
courage and_ straight 
thinking, and how they 
love it! Someone said, 
“Boys are not born 
sportsmen; _ they're 
made. The making be- 
gins between the ages 
of five and ten, takes 
root after the first night 
slept under a. star-lit 
sky and keeps on de- 
veloping as long as 
they breathe fresh air.” 

Each one of the day 
trips over different 
passes was delightful, but the high spot 
of our vacation came on our first pack- 
train trip. Every deer sighted on the 
mountainside was another thrill. Those 
on this trip before had seen an old bear 
and her two cubs. Of course, we were 
watching for them and hoping. 

As we drifted down a long slope to- 
ward the end of the first day we came to 
the most ideal camping spot imaginable. 
A spring of cold water gushed from the 
mountainside, and it only had to gush a 
few feet until it tumbled into a mountain 
stream, the very (Continued on page 68) 


From the high peaks the ranch buildings looked like miniatures made by some whittler of rustic martin houses 
Photo by Brown, St. Paul; Courtesy Valley Ranch 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 





A 51-pound channel bass takes a first prize 


INCE the analyses of the various 

species of fishes entered in the 

Field & Stream Annual Prize Fish- 

ing Contests during the last ten 
years have apparently proved of consid- 
erable interest and value, let us consider 
another one this month—namely, the 
channel bass. I might say in passing that 
the value of these analyses lies in the 
fact that they contain important infor- 
mation concerning the sections in which 
the majority of fish were caught, the 
baits or lures on which they were taken 
and the months which apparently afford 
the best fishing. These are data in which 
all anglers are vitally interested. 

The average weight of all of the prize- 
winning channel bass entered in our An- 
nual Contests from 1928 to 1932 in- 
clusive is 5545 pounds. Here, as in the 
case of practically every other species 
discussed so far, there is an increase as 
compared with the previous five-year 
period. From 1923 to 1927 inclusive the 
average weight of all the prize-winning 
fish was just about 54 pounds. And here 
is a startling fact! The average weight 
of the first-prize fish only during the 
1923-27 period was 5515 pounds, and 
during the five-year period ending with 
1932 it was over 63 pounds. 

Let us see now what waters these fish 
hailed from. Of twenty-five prize-win- 
ning fish entered during the past five- 
year period, nine of them, or 36 per 
cent, came from North Carolina. Six 
were taken in Virginia, five in New Jer- 
sey, two in Maryland and one each in 
Delaware, South Carolina and Florida. 

From 1923 to 1927 inclusive, 50 per 
cent of the fish came from Virginia, 28 
per cent from New Jersey and 22 per 
cent from North Carolina. 

These figures are both interesting and 
significant. They seem to substantiate a 
belief I have held for several years: that 
the area of concentration of a number of 
marine fishes is changing. In some cases 
it is to the north, and in other cases 
south. However, I have no substantial 
array of facts to lend support to this 
idea; it is just more or less of a hunch. 
It may be that in a number of instances 
it is merely the anglers who are shifting 
as new territories become recognized. 

During what month were the majority 
of the channel bass caught? July comes 
first in both of the five-year periods— 
32 per cent from 1928 to 1932, and 44% 
per cent from 1923 to 1927. This means 
that more than one-third of all of the 
prize-winning fish during the entire ten- 
year period were taken during July. 

June comes next with 28 per cent 
from 1928 to 1932 and 33% per cent 
from 1923 to 1927. September, August, 
October and April come next, in the 
order mentioned, with the two last- 
named months trailing far behind and 
almost neck and neck. 






Actually, these figures do not tell the 
correct story. The assumption would 
naturally be that July was and is the best 
month for channel-bass fishing. Such, 
however, is not the case, especially since 
in recent years the great majority of 
the fish come from Virginia and North 
Carolina waters where April, September 
and October are unquestionably the best 
fishing months. Therefore, the Field & 
Stream Contest figures merely prove 
that the majority of channel-bass ang- 
lers do their fishing in July. This is only 
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Dr. Robinson exhibits his 5l-pound bass 


natural, since July is one of the popular 
vacation months. 

The baits used in catching the fish 
entered during the two five-year periods 
tell an interesting story. From 1928 to 
1932, 35 per cent of the prize-winners 
were caught on mullet and the same per- 
centage on menhaden. During the pre- 
vious five-year period, 61 per cent of the 
fish were caught on menhaden and only 
a little over 5 per cent on mullet. 


PPARENTLY mullet has come into 
its own as a bait for channel bass 
within comparatively recent years. Crab, 
squid, spoons, shrimp and bluefish all 
play more or less minor parts. They tag 
along, considerably behind both mullet 
and menhaden and in approximately the 
order in which they are named. 
The general average over the ten- 
year period shows that menhaden were 


responsible for 46% per cent of the 
prize-winning channel bass entered in 
our Contests. Mullet is next with 22 
per cent; then crab with 10 per cent, 
and squid and spoons each 7 per cent. 
Shrimp and bluefish cut bait make up 
the remaining 7% per cent. 

The fish caught by Dr. E. E. Robin- 
son, who won First Prize in the Channel 
Bass Class in our 1931 Contest, weighed 
51 pounds. It was caught in Pamlico 
Sound, North Carolina, on August 27, 
1931, and was taken on menhaden. 

The tackle used consisted of a Hor- 
rocks-Ibbotson rod, a Shakespeare reel 
and a Princess Pat Cuttyhunk line. 

Here is the Doctor’s story: 


MY 51-POUND CHANNEL BASS 
By Dr. E. E. Robinson 


PARTY of friends and I were fish- 

ing in Pamlico Sound off the coast 
of Ocracoke Island, North Carolina, on 
the 27th of August, 1931. We always do 
our fishing from a motorboat. Though 
we had been out several hours, we had 
had no luck whatever. All of us were 
becoming more or less impatient and 
yearning for a strike. 

In fact, it was not until 5:30 that 
afternoon that I received the strike 
which gave me one of the greatest thrills 
of my life. It proved especially so since 
things had been so dull previous to that. 

After permitting my fish to run for a 
distance of about ten or fifteen yards, I 
jerked my rod vigorously so as to make 
certain that I set the hook properly. 
Then he started off on a mad rush. I 
applied the thumb-brake sufficiently to 
stop the bass before he could take out 
all of my line. I succeeded in doing this 
after he had made a run of approxi- 
mately one hundred yards. 

As the fish began to work in toward 
me I started to reel in fast enough to 
take up all of the slack line. When I 
finally brought him within about thirty 
yards of the boat, he started off on an- 
other run. This time, however, he cov- 
ered only about twenty-five yards. 

Again I brought him in—now within 
about ten yards of the boat. Just to be 
different, he began circling our boat. 
Fortunately, I succeeded in turning him 
before he reached the anchor. By this 
time he was pretty well tuckered out 
anyway, and I had no great trouble in 
bringing him right up to the boat. 

The scrap lasted a good twenty min- 
utes, and every moment of it was filled 
with action. I was both tired and thrilled. 

This fine fish weighed exactly 51 
pounds. It measured 50% inches in 
length and 2934 inches in girth. 

I was using a Horrocks-Ibbotson rod, 
a Shakespeare salt-water reel, 200 yards 
of Princess Pat Cuttyhunk line testing 
37% pounds, an 18-inch steel leader and 
a Sobey hook baited with menhaden. 
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SENATORS HEAR PLANS 


N January 12, 13 and 14 the Spe- 

cial United States Senate Com- 

mittee on Wild-Life Resources 

heard the views of leaders of con- 
servation organizations and others on the 
question of coordinating the Federal con- 
servation activities of the United States 
dealing with organic renewable resources 
such as forests, wild life, etc. 

When this item was written, it was not 
yet possible to obtain a résumé of the 
testimony given. Among the questions pro- 
pounded were: (1) Do you favor a 
consolidation of Federal activities in con- 
servation? (2) Would the administration 
of such coordinated activity be 
more efficient with an _ under- 
secretary? (3) Would it be better 
to form an independent commis- 
sion or board reporting to the 
President and Congress? 

The majority of those who have 
studied the matter would like to 
see a separate conservation de- 
partment established. 

The prospect of bringing the 
bureaus together in one of the 
present departments seems to be 
equally as difficult as setting up a 
separate department. 

The only remaining alternative, 
therefore, seems to be an indepen- 
dent Federal conservation com- 
mission. Watch the next bulletin 
for further information. 


SAVE YOUR 
DEPARTMENTS 


TATE game and fish depart- 
ment revenues dropped in a 

most alarming manner during 
1932. In some instances the de- 
crease ran as high as 50 per cent; 
the average was from 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

The effect of such a decrease in 
state game and fish revenues is 
quickly apparent. The danger will 
be that legislatures will attempt 
to eliminate essential functions of 
the departments in order to continue ac- 
tivities which temporarily can be curtailed 
without great harm. 

One of the first lines of defense is a 
trained, efficient field staff. Without a 
good field organization constantly on the 
job revenues will decrease still further, 
and the department will be worse off than 
ever at the end of 1933. 

Watch your legislature! Don’t allow the 
destruction of important departmental 
functions, especially not the elimination of 
trained personnel. 


GAME VALUE CHECKED 


RECENT report from the Regional 
Forester at Ogden, Utah, indicates 

that in at least one section of the West 
the income from hunting equals, and prob- 
ably greatly exceeds, the income from do- 
mestic livestock produced in the same area. 
The Utah Fish and Game Department 
and the Forest Service cooperated in es- 
tablishing checking stations for deer 
hunters and patrolling the hunting grounds 
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SETH GORDON 


President 


on the Beaver District of the Fishlake 
National Forest in the southern part of 
Utah. Five checking stations were oper- 
ated at convenient locations surrounding 
the district, and all hunters were required 
to register in and out. 

Each entrant was given a numbered 
metal tag to be worn on the outer clothing 
evidencing that he was properly registered. 
The hunters were also handed two slips— 


Leave open spaces in feeding shelters so that birds can 


escape from their enemies 


one reciting rules of good sportsmanship, 
carefulness and camp sanitation; the other 
a blank form for reporting hunting- cost 
data. 

“A somewhat incomplete report,” 
the Forester, 


says 
“shows that 1,942 hunters 
checked in, 58.2 per cent of whom got 
bucks. The 398 hunters who submitted 
the forms showing the cost of their hunt 
spent $7,864.21, or an average of $19.75 
each. This indicates a total expenditure of 
$38,354.50 by the 1,942 hunters. The item 
of greatest expense was transportation, 
including gasoline, oil and horse hire; 
groceries second, ammunition, hotel bills 
and equipment coming in the order named. 
The above figures indicate that each buck 
killed cost $33.94. 

“These data show that the Beaver deer 
herd, estimated to number around 8,000 
head, has an immense value, not only be- 
cause of its meat and the wide distribution 
it gives the hunters’ funds, but because it 
gets him out into nature’s wilds where he 
finds real sport, health, congenial com- 
panions and the things that make life 


worth while. The latter cannot be evalu- 
ated in dollars and cents, yet they consti- 
tute the deer’s greatest worth. 

“Hunters were some 500 fewer this year 
than last. Better sportsmanship was evi- 
dent. Only 29 does and fawns were re- 
ported killed and left in the woods. Twenty 
does shot by mistake were brought in and 
sold at auction—a big decrease compared 
with previous years—camps were cleaned 
up better than ever before, and only one 
serious accident occurred.” 


RAINFALL HELPS DUCKS 


ILD waterfowl conditions in the 

Canadian Prairie Provinces for 
the year 1932 have been fairly satisfac- 
tory,” says a special report from 
Ed F. G. White, the field repre- 
sentative of the American Game 
Association in Canada. 

“The scanty rainfall during the 
seasons of 1929, 1930 and 1931 
was very trying on the prairie- 
nesting ducks, especially the 
young, which were very seriously 
affected. 

“According to figures taken 
from the Canadian Meteorological 
Service, precipitation in the Can- 
adian Prairie Provinces during 
1932, up to the end of November, 
exceeded the precipitation in those 
provinces for the full twelve 
months of 1928, in which year 
breeding conditions were very 
satisfactory. 

“Favorable moisture conditions 
for one year cannot bring the 
ducks back to normal abundance. 
Most of the species seem to have 
weathered the latest drought cy- 
cle in fair numbers, and undoubt- 
edly the emergency restrictions in 
the United States and Canada and 
the fine weather of the fall of 
1931 helped at this trying period. 

“Without question, some species 
are still in a precarious condition, 
and there is doubt, even with the 
favorable water conditions in 1932, 
whether these can survive.” 

Reports reaching the American 
Game Association from all parts of the 
country indicate that the recent waterfowl 
season was beyond question the best since 
1928, but that redheads, canvasbacks and 
other diving ducks have not yet recovered 
and must be given added protection over 
the non-diving species. What were your 
observations this past season? 

Have you done your best to persuade 
Congress to pass the Duck Stamp Bill 
before that body adjourns? If not, get busy 
at once. Three full weeks of this session 
of Congress will be left after this maga- 
zine reaches your desk. 


NEW FIELD OFFICERS 


HE day of the old-school game war- 
dens, policemen mostly, is rapidly 
passing. In their stead a young, aggres- 
sive type of conservation officer will be- 
come the educational agent both to 
enlighten the public and to obtain law 
observance. 
Training schools for field officers are 
the coming vogue. Every progressive 





DEVELOPMENTS =" 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


state will have one. During December the 
lowa Fish and Game Commission brought 
all of its field officers together for four 
days, and in addition to the usual instruc- 
tions on law enforcement the officers were 
given a special short course in wild-life 
management. They were actually taken 
over a number of Iowa’s new game-man- 
agement and sportsmen-farmer coopera- 
tive areas, and were shown just how to 
advise landowners and sportsmen as to 
the best methods of creating conditions 
which will assure a maximum annual game 
crop with the least possible interference 
with agriculture. They were instructed 
how to set up such game-management 
areas, how to supervise them, and how to 
conduct a program of public education 
concerning the benefits of wild life. 

It is predicted that every Iowa county 
will soon have one or more game-man- 
agement areas in operation, and that the 
field officers will be the Commission’s 
educational and demonstration emissaries 
on the ground. 

Among those who addressed the Iowa 
officers’ school, in addition to members of 
the Commission and their staff, were Aldo 
Leopold, game survey expert; Paul Er- 
rington, research expert of Iowa State 
College; Wallace Grange, formerly of the 
Biological Survey; John Ball of the 
American Game Association; Dr. Hen- 
drickson of the Audubon Society, and 
others. 

Every state is urged to set up a similar 
training school for its conservation field 
staff. No other plan will produce results 
so quickly. 


THE DEER BAG 


IGURES on the annual deer bag for 

1932 are coming in. To date Minne- 
sota seems to be at the top of the list 
with 40,000 deer, both sexes, and Wiscon- 
sin is next with 20,000 bucks. These two 
states have a season for deer in even years 
only. 

Next in order comes Michigan with ap- 
proximately 18,500 bucks, and California 
with 18,380 bucks. 

The Pennsylvania figures are not yet 
available, but predictions are made that 
the kill of bucks will run somewhere be- 
tween 18,000 and 20,000 as against the 
25,000 bucks and 70,000 antlerless deer 
killed in 1931. 

New York reports 6,845 bucks in 1932 
as against 6,806 in 1931. These figures in- 
dicate the need for a drastic change in 
the deer hunting laws of New York State. 
The Conservation Department, upon the 
advice of its Advisory Council, is plan- 
ning to open the 1933 season after the 
breeding season instead of right in the 
midst of it, as has been the practice in 
the past. 

New York should also increase the 
antler requirements. At present a deer 
with antlers three inches long is legal. It 
should have at least a Y or forked horn 
on a side. 

As to the value of the deer crop, Com- 
missioner W. D. Stewart of Minnesota 
estimates that each deer which was killed 
cost Minnesota’s hunters $89.80. The ratio 
of successful hunters was unusually high, 
one to every two. 


In California the Fish and Game Com- 
mission estimates that one hunter out of 
six was lucky, and that the deer hunters 
of California spent $10,000,000 this past 
season in pursuit of the wily bucks. 

In the item “Game Value Checked” you 
have been given enlightening figures on an 
area in Utah which also show what a 
game crop is worth to a state. 


QUAIL RECORDS 


N a recent bulletin we cited some quail 

egg-laying records that attracted na- 
tionwide attention. Recently T. W. Shuler, 
manager of the game and poultry work 
on the Florida State Farm, brought to our 
notice some unusual quail records. 

Mr. Shuler started the 1932 season with 
seventy mated pairs of Florida bob-whites, 
forty of which had been record performers 
in 1931. The seventy pairs produced 
5,959 eggs, averaging eighty-five eggs to 
the pair, and hatched 4,233 good strong 
chicks. 

The best producing hen in 1931 was 
again the record hen in 1932, having laid 
131 eggs in 1931 and 150 in 1932. That 
in itself was not unusual, but the hatch- 
ability of this hen’s eggs was unusual. 

Out of this hen’s eggs only three eggs 
were infertile in 1931, eighteen had dead 
germs, and 110 livable chicks were 
hatched. In 1932 out of 150 eggs only two 
were infertile, eleven had dead germs, five 
eggs were cracked, and 132 livable chicks 
were hatched—a total of 242 good chicks 
out of 281 eggs in two seasons! 

Twenty-five of Mr. Shuler’s best layers 
produced 2,530 eggs in 1932 and hatched 
1,981 good chicks, an average of 101 eggs 
per hen and 79 good chicks per hen. 

Who can beat this record? 


REMEMBER THE GIZZARD! 


HE bird-feeding campaigns that are 

really effective in the Northern States 

are those which were carefully planned 
long in advance of, winter’s snows. 

If you have neglected to organize your 


winter-feeding work, get busy now. Feb- 
ruary and March are always the zero 
months, because by February the vitality 
of the birds is at its lowest ebb. 

But remember the gizzard! Birds can 
starve to death with a full crop when the 
ground is covered with ice and snow if 
they cannot get grit to grind up the food. 
To be on the safe side, include at least 
10 per cent grit. 

The Post Office Department came to the 
rescue by instructing all of its rural mail 
carriers to distribute feed placed in their 
hands. To make it easy for the public, 
the department advised that any packages 
of seed or grain addressed to “Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird, R. F. D.” would be distributed 
where it would do the most good. 

Grain is cheap. Buy a number of bushels 
for the birds. Help pull a maximum breed- 
ing stock through the winter. 


PREDATORS IN ALASKA 


N December the Alaska Game Commis- 

sion adopted a resolution calling on 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to assign permanently to Alaska a 
competent predatory-animal expert to in- 
crease the annual kill of predators. Such ex- 
pert would instruct local men as to the best 
methods of trapping wolves and coyotes. 

Extensive investigations by predatory- 
animal experts have proved that the men- 
ace can best be met by a bounty system in 
Alaska, the Commission declared. 

The resolution of the Commission says 
wolves and coyotes have increased and 
spread to the furthermost corners of Alas- 
ka; that their destruction exceeds several 
times the game and fur-bearers taken by 
hunters and trappers; and that these de- 
predations have made heavy inroads on the 
herds of big game and caused a great cur- 
tailment in the take of small game and 
fur-bearers. 

The Alaska Commission holds that its 
present bounty system is inadequate to 
check the depredations and asks for as- 
sistance to stimulate the interest of trap- 
pers in killing wolves and coyotes. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE seasonal aspects of boating 
include more than overhauling, 
launching, cruising and putting the 

boat to bed for the winter. Even if 

we add arm-chair cruising to the list, it 
still isn’t complete. There comes the time 
when, after a trip to the annual motor 
boat show which we take either in person, 
in print or in imagination, we get the 
thrill of thinking about the new boats. Not 
that -we aren’t satisfied with the one we 
have. Oh, no—nothing like that! Boatmen 
are too loyal. But we do cherish, often in 
secret, a desire to own 
a boat different, at least 
in some respects, from 
the one we now have— 
bigger or faster or more 
commodious. Surely the 
boat we'd like to have 
would be more commo- 
dious. In a decade or so 
of intensive boating, I 
have met only one boat 
owner who went from a 
large boat to a smaller 
one—and loved it. No, 
it wasn’t a_ necessity 
caused by bad business. 
It was a peculiar case, 
but it doesn’t illustrate 
anything in particular 
and is therefore not im- 
portant here. The essen- 
tial point is that in prac- 
tically every case we in- 
cline toward _ bigger, 
more comfortable and 
sometimes faster boats. 
So it happens that 
each year, when the sea- 
son’s crop of new mod- 
els appears, we all begin 
to judge them and com- 
pare them with one an- 
other. Before we know 
it, we are having favor- 
ites for certain reasons 
of our own and we end up by designating 
a certain boat and saying: “That's the 
boat I'd buy.” Whereupon some wag—or 
salesman—replies very aptly: “Why don’t 
you?” And that’s a thought, too, even if it 
would give your banker a laugh—as Will! 
Rogers remarked about the new polo 
ponies he wasn’t buying. But—maybe the 
banker won't laugh. Perhaps he’ll cash your 
check written for a purchase that'll make 
the whole family take on new enthusiasm 
and count the days until spring breaks and 
launching time comes! But whether he is 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











in the picture or not, you'll have a lot of 
fun choosing a boat each spring when the 
new models blossom out, as they do at the 
Show and in our minds. 

There is nothing more enjoyable than 
this kind of “window-shopping”—except, 
of course, actually getting the boat. And 
who can tell us which form of shopping we 
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Ready for an extended North Woods fishing trip with a Johnson two-horse- 


power motor on the canoe 


should do—but ourselves? But regardless 
of this inalienable right of citizenship, we 
must all admit that there never was a time 
more favorable than in this year 1933 A.D. 
(Anno Depressionis) to get marvelous 
value in any model of pleasure boat. And 
I have a private opinion that this is one of 
the reasons why the motor boat fleet of the 
country has increased steadily throughout 
these lean years and will continue to do so. 

We all have our ideas of what consti- 
tutes the ideal boat—at least, as far as we 
are concerned. Some of us—after we've 


been in the sport only a short time—al- 
ways like to say we've never seen our ideal 
boat. Maybe we haven't. Perhaps our ideal 
boat, if built, wouldn’t be so ideal as we 
think it would and as we picture it in our 
minds. I fancy this would be the case only 
too often. If a fleet of ideal boats could be 
built, I’m wondering if they’d all float. 
Even if they did, wouldn’t a lot of them 
list badly? And wouldn’t they bulge out 
in funny spots! I'll say they would—be- 
cause I’ve talked seriously with a naval 
architect now and then about certain fea- 
tures I wanted to incorporate in a boat— 
my next one, of course—and I lost my ex- 
pert’s complex in a hurry. So that is why 
many an old-timer who has been boating 
long enough to know 
that there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages 
to almost everything, 
and that each type that 
is specialized immediate- 
ly loses other qualities, 
takes boats as they come 
from the designer and 
builder and makes his 
choice without putting 
too many of his own 
ideas to the fore. 


HE types of boats— 

the classifications in- 
to which boats have 
gradually been divided— 
make a_ never-ending 
source of conversation 
among boat owners. I 
remember that when I 
first had a canoe I want- 
ed a power boat. Out- 
board engines weren't 
very plentiful then, and 
an outboard race had 
never even been dreamed 
about. But I wanted 
something more than 
just an engine to do the 
work. I wanted accom- 
modations aboard. 

The result was I ac- 
quired a_ small outfit 
with a neat canvas top and side curtains, a 
place aboard to sleep—and an engine. But 
I wanted a real cabin with electric lights, 
a few lazarettes, a galley and lavatory— 
and a boat having a neat profile. I didn’t 
stop till I got it—and how I loved it— 
that little cruiser with her mahogany cabin 
and rakish lines! I fitted it out with every 
gadget known to marine hardware. An 
old-timer once said to me that if I loaded 
her down with all the stuff I had bought, 
she’d sink at the float! That wasn’t quite 
true, but I did have enough equipment for 
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Elto Announees 
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: 7 Super Series 


> 


ae 

eal is 6 Brilliant Rotary Valve Models... 
From 2.2 to 31.2 Certified Horse- 
power .-- Priced as low as $69.75 


Develops 2.2 brake H. 
at 3500 R. P. M. 
<4 (OW Wee sattitetst IF 
Weighs only 32 Ibs. 
Has every Super Series fea- 
ture including Rotary Valve, 
OF Te (tare lcsae tale ME Or laeltieacs 
Silencers, One-Lever Con- 
trol, Flash-Start Primer, 
standard Elto Battery 
Ignition. 


" SUPER SINGLE 
(Ey p 


a 


a ot NGINEERING features that have made out- 


board history — developments responsible 


LIGHTWEIGHT ¥e= 


$9975 


Develops 5.1 brake H. P. 
at 3750 R.P.M. (N.O.A. 
certification). A superbly 
smooth “twin”, the Light- 
weight offers every super 
series feature, (see Super 


for new peaks of power, new championship 
speeds, new smoothness, quietness, durability — 
now you can have them in every motor size — 
even in handiest utility sizes—new motors that 


smash every Elto precedent for price and value. 





Single above). 


SUPER “A” 
8.5 brake H. P. at 4000 
R.P.M. Weighs66 Ibs. 
-- $149.50. With new 
type electric starter (il- 
lustrated at left), $195.00. 


JUNIOR QUAD 
16.2 brake H. P. at 4000 ‘( water! Every model is rated on brake horse- 
R.P.M. $215.00. Electric d 

starting model... 3265.00. 


SUPER “’C’’ 
21.1 brake H. P. at 4000 
R.P.M. $230.00. Electric , 
starting model... $285.00. Send today for catalog describ- 


The Super Single at $69.75, the Lightweight at 
$99.75, typify the outstanding values built into 
every Super Series motor. Every model has the 
gearless, trouble-free Rotary Valve that adds so 
amazingly to power, smoothness, flexibility. 


Every model is scientifically silenced — under 


power delivered at service speed, with all ratings 
certified by National Outboard Association. You 


know that the horsepower you buy, you will get! 


ing many new outboard devel- 


SENIOR QUAD opments, including new-type 


31.2 brake H. P. at 4000 electric starting, now available 


on four Super Series models. 


R.P.M. $295.00. Electric 
starting model... $355.00. 


} SERVICE SERIES 
‘ Generous power and dependable 


service at an absolute minimum 


of cost. Four models whose repu- 
tations have been established by 
splendid performance for thou- 
sands of owners. Illustrated is 
Senior Speedster, 13.7 brake 
H.P. at 4000 R. P. M., $145.00. 
Other models: Fisherman $82.75; 
Service “A” $115.00; Special 
Speedster; $125.00. Catalog free. 


ELTO DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
3156 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPER SERIES . - SIX MODELS 
SERVICE SERIES... . . FOUR MODELS 
RACING SERIES . .. . THREE MODELS 
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Cur YOURSELF A 
PIECE OF LAKE! 





Poxe the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town ‘Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors, Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 
Old Town glides on an even keel . . banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 


Canoe Co., 413 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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outfitting a much bigger boat than mine. 

After that I got the speed craze and she 
had to have more power. She got it, but 
not without lots of guidance from experts, 
so I wasn’t disappointed with the results. 

And so, I think, goes the history of 
many another boat owner, with the possi- 
ble exception of those who buy a larger 
motor on impulse and find it fails to give 
the expected speed, because the boat isn’t 
designed for it. Anyhow, it’s all progress, 
even if we do sometimes purchase knowl- 
edge at a high price. 

3ut each of us knows nowadays what 
he wants as to type, whether it be an out- 
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A fleet of Stockhausen 
board craft for a daylight spin or for 


transporting us to hunting or fishing 
grounds inaccessible by land, or a run- 


them. The trunk-cabin cruiser has not 
quite so much room in it as when the roof 
of the cabin extends on to the sides of the 
hull instead of to a cabin wall which rises 
vertically from the narrow deck outside. 
Whether this particular space is of much 
use, is a moot question among boatmen, 
But the trunk-cabin design has the advyan- 
tage of affording head-room in the cabin 
when the over-all measurement is not great, 
and it has considerably less windage than 
a raised-deck design of the same length, 
The time was—some years ago—when the 
raised-deck design seemed about to dom- 
inate, but the very reverse is true today, 





folding kayaks on the beach before taking to the surf 


The trunk-cabin design, especially in small 
cruisers, is almost universally adopted by 
builders. 





Some all wood, others canvas covered, Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowbeats 
$29 
and up 

Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
rices. 


about for speed thrills on protected waters 
or to reach distant points across the water 
when the land route is circuitous or con- 
gested. Or is it a cruiser which will take 
us and a few friends away for an after- 


It is true that when one has to go for- 
ward to the bow to attend to the anchor, 
he must walk around the cabin on a nar- 
row deck. In rough water this has its 
hazards although they aren’t great with a 











P noon, a week-end, a week or a month to railing on the cabin roof for support. To 
4 — alluring places far and near where we can _ reach the bow position for the anchor jobs 
Rewbeat [ . j/ | enjoy the water sports, the isolation, the on a raised-deck cruiser, a hatch on the 
A. 2 fresh air, the complete change from life deck near the bow allows one to go for- 


ashore and a thousand intangible benefits? ward through the cabin, stand on some 


A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 


seaworthy Boats for famil 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 


ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 





and up le 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
use. Full length spray rails 





CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (63) 

—_— >TWO LARGE FACTORIES<———_- 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
pesuried, wis. [Either Place] CORTLAND,N.Y. 








ESKANOE PADDLE BOATS 
6 Folding Boats Cedar Kayaks 









German F alt 5 elegant models 
boot Set up Sises 14, 16, 17, 19. 
in 10 Minutes 20 ft. Bingle 
easy to carry 1 
or stored on sweaters. 
running-board. For paddling Racing and 
Ling. 6 " sailing Kayaks. $49 and up, 


Eskanoes are unsurpassed in durability. sea- 
worthiness and speed. Ask for free catalogues. 
KAYAK BOAT CO., Inc. 147 E.84thSt. New York City 














Metal and wooden boats for 


all purposes and ketbooks. 
Speed and runabout models for outboard 







oni motors; special types for fishing and bunt- 
7 ing. Send for free catalog and prices. 
= PIONEER MFG. CO. 
—_— ~ 





_ 302 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 








Sometimes the nature of the water near 
our homes directs our interest toward the 
type of boat we want. Big, rough water 


| naturally makes us think in terms of boats 
| which ply such waters most ably. Small, 


inland streams or lakes make us think of 
outboards, runabouts, canoes, knockabouts, 
and similar craft. If we have a family in- 
terested likewise in the out-of-doors or in 
boats, we think of the family type of 
cruiser, a model which so ideally accom- 
modates a whole family aboard that it 
has taken on the name, although many a 
bachelor owns one as a floating apartment. 

The family cruiser is, as all experts in 
boating agree, the backbone of motor boat- 
ing. The tens of thousands of families, 
large and small, who spend their vacation 
time and week-ends aboard cruisers 
equipped with accommodations sufficient 
for their needs, testify to this. Heads of 
such families always talk about the boat as 
the answer to a great many of their sum- 
mer problems, stressing the fact that the 
family remains together for the pleasures 
which a family cruiser affords and the 
healthful vacation they have at a compara- 
tively small expenditure, once the boat is 
acquired. 

In cruisers, we have the “trunk-cabin” 
and the “raised-deck” designs in single- 
cabin models. Each has its good and bad 
features—according to how you look at 


convenient object, and rear himself waist- 
high above the deck. In rough weather this 
is convenient, but the wind against the 
higher sides of the boat may also be an 
item which might outweigh any advan- 
tages. The old argument of adherents to 
the raised-deck form to the effect that the 
trunk-cabin design is not strong enough, 
is pretty well antiquated today, as is also 
their assertion that the trunk cabin tends 





An Announcement 


ECAUSE of the large num- 
ber of entries received in our 
Narrowest Escape Story Contest, 
publication of the winners has 
been postponed until April. A 
complete list of the winners will 
positively appear in that issue. 
SS 














to leak where the deck and cabin walls 
meet. Personally, I’ve seen tight boats and 
leaky boats in both models, and I was 
usually able to trace it back to the care, 
or lack of it, that the individual owner 
gave his outfit. ; 
In double-cabin cruisers the usual design 
is to have the raised-deck type forward 
and the trunk cabin aft, and there seems 
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to be little opportunity to improve on this, 
if the boat is big enough to give head- 
room in the forward cabin without undue 
free-board. In the smaller trunk-cabin 
cruisers, however, an aft cabin is often 





? 


The Lyman sea skiff runabout has high 
freeboard, good speed and plenty of rough 
water ability 


added, utilizing a portion of the cockpit 
and the usual expanse of stern deck. This 
tendency in the small trunk-cabin stock 
cruiser of about 30 feet in length, to carry 
an aft cabin for added over-night accom- 


modations, has been one of the most prom- | 


inent features of recent development. It 
has made this type of popularly-priced 
family cruiser more commodious, more 
practical for the family and affords greater 
privacy. The additional cost is not great. 
It makes the craft equal in some respects, 


at least, to a larger boat of other design. | 
The single-cabin cruiser will always be | 
with us—and it should be. Certainly, it | 


is a neat and attractive design, and fisher- 
men will always like it for its spacious 
cockpit, the awning of which may be 
shortened to allow for casting. If this boat 
is of considerable length, say 28 feet, the 
cabin usually contains two separate state- 
rooms. This is a neat lay-out, too. 

In all the new boats the tendency toward 
greater beam, affording more space and 
additional comfort, as in wider bunks, 
larger galleys and more spacious cock- 
pits, is almost universal. Another devel- 
opment in cruisers, which gives greater 
accommodations and protection against in- 





The 11-foot double-planked Penn Yan de- 
sign—light, tight and fast with either sail 
or power 


clement weather, is the enclosed cockpit 
or bridge, as the case may be, thus, in 
many ways, amounting to another cabin, 
as bunks are usually concealed in the side 
walls. This design makes a boat especially 
adaptable for winter use, such as the au- 
tumn cruise southward and the spring 
cruise northward. 

Talk as we will about the seasonable- 
ness of boating, it is certainly becoming 
evident that more and more people are 
using their boats later in the year, are 
thinking in terms of long-distance cruising 
and demanding of builders designs which, 
regardless of whether they are large or 
small in over-all length, must possess the 
utmost in protection and accommodations. 
All of this is most salutary to the sport 
and we welcome every advance in that 
direction. 

The rapid development of the small 











Jay—we've got it! 


A LEVEL RIDING BOAT ¢ 
WE CAN SELL FOR 








Photo shows Jay W. Smith, President, and Harsen Smith, of Chris-Craft Corb., inspecting 
the new $595 runabout. 


the industry; it will out-perform boats 
priced several hundred dollars higher. 


Pep and go; style and beauty! Amazing ma- 
neuverability; stamina for an all-day run at 
30-mile speed! A genuine Philippine ma- 
hogany hull, double-planked bottom, screw 
fastened construction, cam and iever steer- 
ing, salt water equipment, life preserver 
cushions, automatic bilge bailer, electric 
self starter and electric lights! 


When these newrunaboutscame 
in from their first water tests, we 
knew we had something big— 
something revolutionary — in 
motor boat performance. 


| It's hard to describe LEVEL RIDING. 
You'll have to try it for yourself to realize 
how different it is—in speed, comfort, 
smoothness and enjoyment—from anything 
you ever expatanend, 


Every boat in the 1933 Chris-Craft fleet has 
LEVEL RIDING, but the great achieve- 
ment has been to build this wonderful new 
principle intoa full-sized, genuine runabout, 
of Chris-Craft quality throughout, to sell for 
only $595. Here is the boat you never 
| dreamed could be produced, at a price you 
never thought possible. It costs $200 less 
| than any quality runabout in the history of 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS - SEDANS 
COMMUTERS CRUISERS YACHTS + TENDERS (170) 
PRICED FROM $595 TO $13,950 F. O. B. ALGONAC 


A DREAM Reatized ! $10.00 DOWN 


=~ Buys your 
Acme Folding Boat 


You take no risk. Liberal MONEY 
BACK 5 day FREE TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. Many models—canoes, one 
seat sport boats, square sterns for 
outboard motors. Best quality through- 
ovt. Won't snag, tear or leak. Carry 
$39 85 ) heavy loads. Set up ready for use in 
. From 8 minutes. Used world over and by 
this Govt. Engineers. Only practical fold- 
this = ing boat. Write today. Learn about 

{0 in @ NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 
Say \ bo 
hat) 


ACME BOAT CO. 
1 Pine St. Miamisburg, Ohio 





The new 15%-footer is one of a complete 
line of runabouts up to 27 feet in length. 
All have LEVEL RIDING, and other re- 
finements that make them the finest boats 
in Chris-Craft history. See them before you 
buy any motor boat. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONAC, MICH. 
Direct Factory Branch 
6 W. 52ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 

























Weight 29 Ibs. 
Folds 
Compactly 





DEALERS WANTED 


With the MILLICAN PEDAL-OAR you propel, 
guide or reverse the boat with your feet, leaving 
both hands free. Can be put on ordinary boat in 2 
minutes. So simple a child can operate it. Money 
maker for boat livery men. IDEAL FOR FISH- 
ERMEN. Write for your free circular 
CHALLENGE GAUGE & TOOL CO. 
560 N. ELDER AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
















Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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1. This 57-foot twin-screw Elco is no less 
than luxury itself. 
2. Here’s a 1933 Wheeler Playmate—38 
feet long—sleek in design and lots of 
room inside. 

A big Chris-Craft runabout like this 
steps along at 40 m.p.h. with eight aboard. 

















!. An inverted “V” Sea Sled outboard 
speedy and stable in rough water. 


5. A Mullins metal outboard is neatly 
banking a turn, 


6. A new Matthews 38-footer adapted for 


various sports—complete cabin forward 


and a 17-foot enclosed cockpit amidships. 


7. A 45-foot Robinson Seagull Commuter 
accommodating four people — cockpits 
both forward and aft. 


8. A Hubert Johnson 33-foot mahogany 
and oak commuter on her daily trip. 
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runabout—the water flivver—is still one 
of the main features of motor boating 
progress. Many persons who take up boat- 
ing for some particular reason or other, 
as for crossing a body of water like Long 
Island Sound in order to visit friends, in- 
stead of driving a motor car five times the 





eral and specialized uses, and in such 
price ranges that it can as truly be said of 
boats as was said of motor cars in a fa- 
mous advertisement, there is one “for 
every purse and purpose”. 

This is the time of the year when we all 


make our choices—a definite part of the | 


The Millican Pedal-Oar is designed for trolling in any rowboat with a square stern 


distance on congested highways, are espe- 
cially attracted to the small runabout—at 
least, as a first boat. Later these same 
folks might want to take more passengers 
along to enjoy the freedom of water mo- 
toring, and then they usually graduate to 
a bigger runabout. And this is just the 
way a lot of us went into automobiling, 
getting a small car first and a bigger 
one later. Hunters and fishermen are also 
taking to the small runabout as a means of 
fast transportation to and from the distant 
points where game is found or the big 
ones bite. The outboard runabout and even 
the racing hydroplane are often used for 
the same purposes. 

The outboard cruiser is a model which 
has always attracted the camper, duck 
hunter and follower of sports in isolated 
places. Its limited over-night accommoda- 
tions, which means shelter that even in 
cold weather can be made quite comfort- 
able, has its appeal to many of the younger 
hunters and fishermen. 

In a discussion of this subject, one is 
necessarily limited to types and any refer- 
ence to variations of them leads into mazes 





Here she comes—an Evinrude-powered 
cabin runabout 


of description and vagueness. Designers 
and builders continue to look into every 
Suggestion to improve their models and 
each season shows the results of their ex- 
perience and ingenuity, boats of the same 
size in later models usually showing 
marked advances over their prototypes in 
comfort, accommodations and speed. And 
as they come today, built in numbers to 
standard designs which have been found 
by experts to be the most practical from 
every standpoint, there are wide varieties 
of choice in every type and size, for gen- 


year’s program of boating. Maybe it is 
a sub-division of arm-chair cruising—but, 
just as a lot of us actually take the cruises, 
so do a lot of us also actually buy boats. 
Uncle Sam's figures prove that, and even 
if we aren’t the lucky fellows this year, 
we will be sooner or later. 


KEEP YOUR MIND ON FISHING 


HE lone fisherman has long dreamed 

of a silent trolling device which 
would leave him free to handle rod and 
reel. Of all boatmen, his wants are sim- 
plest in a way; he doesn’t want speed and 
he doesn’t want noise. Alone, he can’t row 
and troll, much less cast, at the same time, 
with any kind of success. But a new de- 
vice which can be attached to any square- 
stern rowboat now makes it possible for 
him to propel the boat by means of pedals 
operating a propeller aft of the transom. 
The boat can be guided, too, with the feet, 
and all the while the fisherman sits in 
comfort, giving his entire attention to rod, 
reel and pipe. The whole attachment 











weighs only 29 pounds and folds up into | 


convenient carrying size. Believe it or not, 
no speed hound has yet claimed a record 
on it, and the fishermen, no mean yarn- 
spinners on their own account, don’t claim 
records in miles per hour! 


400,000 MOTOR BOATS OVER 16 
FEET IN LENGTH 


EW light is thrown on the total num- 

ber of motor boats above 16 feet in 
length and less than 5 net tons—of the 
type which Uncle Sam requires be num- 
bered and registered when used on navig- 
able waterways. These data come from 
J. S. Commissioner A. J. Tyrer of the 
Bureau of Navigation, with jurisdiction 
over such boats on Federal waterways. 
Commissioner Tyrer estimates that there 
are not less than 400,000 motor boats of 
the sizes for which numbers are required 
on navigable waterways, although the rec- 
ords showed only 260,983 on June 30th, 
1932. The others are used on waters not 
classified by Uncle Sam as “navigable”. 
The Commissioner in his recent report 
said that “the use of small motor boats on 
the sheltered and inland waters of the 
United States is expanding rapidly, and as 
they are a growing factor in small com- 
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brs AN OLD ONE 

— BUT IT IS STILL AN 

= ERASER TO CORRECT 
HUMAN ERRORS 


MICHIGAN 


MACHINED-PITCH 


PROPELLERS 


ELIMINATE 
HUMAN ERRORS 


HE "machined-pitch" is not 

a special type of propeller. 
"Machined-pitch" denotes a 
new and patented manufac- 
turing method that produces 
a perfect propeller—perfect 
in wheel balance, pitch and 
center bore—a method from 
which every possibility of hu- 
man error has been eliminated. 


If the sportsman insists upon a 
gun with a true bore, or an accu- 
rate reel, why not a perfectly bal- 
anced, properly pitched propeller. 
Nothing spoils the day more or gets 
on one's nerves more than the vi- 
bration caused by a faulty propel- 
ler to say nothing of the damage 
caused to the hull and the engine. 

A complete stock of Michigan 
Machined-Pitch Propellers are avail- 
able for Elto, Evinrude, Lockwood, 
Johnson, Caille, Muncie (Neptune) 
and Cross outboard motors. Also a 
large stock covering a wide range 

] of diameter and pitch combinations 

i) 6for inboard motors. 

| Send the coupon below for our 
booklet "More Vital than the Motor 
or the Hull." It tells an interesting 


= 






story for the z Nw 
preservation of 7 \ 
your boat, / 
whether power- / 
ed by outboard 
or inboard mo- 


tor. SS 
MICHIGAN WHEEL Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Eastern Distributor 


if = SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. OF N. Y. 


514 W. 57th St. New York City 





write here ’ | 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., DEPT. 4 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Please send, without expense to me, a copy of 
your booklet, “‘More Vital than the Motor 
or the Hull.’’ lso a specification sheet in 
case I wish to order a ‘“‘machined-pitch”’ 
propeller for my boat. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS ON THE MARGIN 
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1. A big Elto outboard drives this runa- 
bout at a lively pace. 


2. This sleek new 28-foot Hackercraft 
goes like an arrow at full speed. 


3. A 19-foot Tregoning sedan with flared 
bow and a snappy top speed. 


1. Here’s the 1933 Richardson Cruisabout. 


She is plenty fast and sleeps four people. 


5. A 1933 A.C.F. 26-foot cruiser with 
broad beam and able in rough water. 


6. This Elto takes them out and brings 
them back. 


7. A 28-foot Owens fishing cruiser steps 
right along at 22 miles per hour. 





8. This Thompson outboard carries five 
at a lively clip. 


9. The Dodge Utility Boat with a big 
open cockpit goes 15 m.p.h. 

10. Here’s the 18-foot Gar Wood capable 
of stepping at 31 m.p.h. with two persons 
aboard—and of developing 55 horsepower. 
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@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest value ever offered 
but the finest boat ofits type to 
be found anywhere. Designed 
by a veteran boat builder, made 
of genuine clear, dry Pacific 
Coast Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to as- | 
semble easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally 
adapted for outboard motors. 


SAFE, STURD Y—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 18- 
inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest known | 
wood for its weight. Completely manufactured ready 
to assemble with bolts, brass screws, one pair oar 
locks. Six and one-half foot varnished spruce oars 
$3.90 per pair extra... 16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 
two sets locks, $27.75. 

EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 


with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illustrated 
chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. Hundreds 





of satisfied Sprig owners say assembling is a pleasant, 
simple task. | 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREATEST 
BOAT VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order, or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


DEPT. FS3, M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon | 









, CARRY IT LIKE | 
he LUGGAGE!} 


te 
Set up in 2 
minutes 
: NY, 


IMAGINE! A handsome, rugged row- 
boat of real mahogany that folds up to 
fit on the running board of a car! 
Now you can fish or boat in lakes and streams 
ywhere. TheB & E Porto Boat is all one piece. 
a a No tools needed. Non-leak- 


out 
can 
Here's the ideal boat for camp or week-ends. Handles outboard. 
Used by Sir Hubert Wilkins. Booklet free. At nts’ offer. 
Bair & Edgerton Boat Works, Dept. F.S.1, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


an. 
Nothing to lose or get 
able—no open seams. It 





| 





Non-Sinkable 





The most skillfully designed and best constructed 
crafts for the least amount of money. A complete line 
of flat and semi-round bottom boats for rowing or light 
outboard motors. Hunting and fishing boats, vee 
bottom outboard motor boats. Better quality at lower 
prices, Catalogue Free. 

STAR TANK & BOAT CO. | 
Dept. F N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. | | 
| 


| 



















Pressure lubrication, fuel 
thrust bearings, starter and generator. 
Price os illustrated, $198. Extra for 
clutch ond reverse gear, $1 







Sy severse geor, $100. Also “Four-35B", 3342454, $295. 
&) Fours, Sixes, Eights and a 5 hp. Single 
Gray builds @ complete line of both Heavy-Duty ond Rocing 
Engines, providing exactly the right power for every crviser, wna 
bout, work or fish boot, end auxiliary up to 60 feet. Groys ore, 
wed by more stock builders than ony other moke 


Tell Us About Your Boot 


GRAY Marine Motor Compan 
648 Canton, Detroit, Mich , USA nea 


WRITE <cicite poses TODAY 

















merce and recreation, their regulation is 
of wide interest. On the navigable waters 
of the United States there are approxi- 
mately 260,000 of these small vessels 
numbered and recorded in the custom 
houses. It is safe to estimate that there 
are at least 400,000 such vessels. This 


number is now the highest in the history 


of motor boating.” 


THE BOATING SEASON 


MONG the followers of racing, some 

confusion seems to exist about there 
being one or two seasons each year. The 
facts are that motor boating keeps going 
the year, round but the weather man inter- 
feres in a big way in the northern and 
central states each autumn and all who 
can, take the voyage southward to the Gulf 
Waters for the winter months. The re- 
gattas of the Florida and southern racing 
season run through February and March, 
as a rule, and northern motor boat com- 


| petition usually begins with the Albany-to- 


New York Race on the Hudson in latter 
April or early May. The Florida season 
this year was scheduled to open on Febru- 
ary 17th at Orlando, with succeeding 
events at Palm Beach, Tampa, New Smyr- 
na and other places. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LET ’'EM ROLL DOWN AND UP 


Motor Boat Epitor: 





A group of high-school boys, of which I am | 


one, is engaged this winter in converting an old 
shed into a boat-house for a few canoes and a 


couple of rowboats. We have built a sloping plat- | 


| form from the threshold of the house down to the 


water’s edge, but find that the only way we can 
drag the boats up and down is to grease the way 
with heavy grease, and this throws everybody 
who steps in it. 
Can you suggest a way to overcome this? 
A. RaymMonp Suipsteap. 


Ans.—Get a few old but straight broom 
handles, and make them into rollers, revolving 
on shafts made of a large spike in each end, the 
head of which has been filed off. These shafts 
work in holes drilled into strong wooden blocks 
which are nailed to the platform. This will make 
a row of rollers a few feet apart from the water's 
edge up to the boat-house door, up and down 
which you can pull your boats and canoes with- 
out injury to them, if you are careful that the 


| keel of the canoe rests only upon the rollers. 


Try it. 3 
Motor Boat Eptror. 


THE MINIMUM AGE LIMIT 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 
Is there a minimum age below which a racing 


| outboard driver may not compete under the 
| rules? If so, what is it? 
>. 


Witt Encet. 


Ans.—The minimum age limit for racing out- 
board drivers is 14 years, according to the rules 


of the National Outboard Association and the | 


American Power Boat Association, which gov- 


ern motor-boat racing generally. There are, how- | 


ever, a number of fifteen-year-old racing drivers 
who have done well and become champions. 
Motor Boat Eprror. 


PATCHING UP A DENTED HULL 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

My boat has been in use some seasons and it 
is full of gouges and dents in the free-board. I 
have tried to cover these up with white lead or 
putty but none of my efforts have been successful. 
This winter I would certainly like to smooth it 
up right. I know some means must be known for 
doing this, as other boats I see at anchorages do 
not have such an array of eye-sores as mine. 

Rosert I. McNett. 


Ans:—The usual stuff used for those gouges 


| which are small is a mixture of white lead and 


whiting having the consistency of putty. It is 
smeared into the hole with a putty knife and 
wiped smooth and flush by a single whisking 
movement of the knife blade. Deeper gouges are 
filled with plastic wood which, when applied ac- 
cording to directions, will fill it so perfectly that 
after the paint is applied you can’t find the spot 
yourself. And both of these remedies are pretty 
permanent, too, I know. I’ve fixed a hundred of 
them, at least. 
Moror Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Now : - 


YOU CAN AFFORD AN 
INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 


Ch Sea Eagle 
Seout 


Write Today for YOUR Folder Describing 


This Year’s Inboard Achievement 


BEAUTIFUL BOAT in the 16-foot 
class—powered with a 45 H. P. 
Marine Motor, built of puncture-proof 
galvanized Armco Iron plates that never 
ere caulking, equipped with non- 
sinkable air chambers and complete all 
ready to operate—the Sea Eagle Scout 
offers more in value for less money than 
ever before in inboard history. Let us 
show what a lot of motor boat you get. 
Send for the folder! 


Every Sportsman, Fisherman and Camper 
@ Every sportsman, camper and fisherman will 
want to know about the new 32 H.P. Camp Mate, 
the shallow draft boat with the tunnel protected 
propeller. And—our outboard boats as low as $72. 
Just write—we will send you complete literature 
on the Mullins line. 





Write for our demonstrator and agents proposition. 


MULLINS Coneoration 


Boat Division - 20 Mill St. + Salem, Ohio 





Century’s New Boat 


“The Fisherman” 






$44-50 
An Outboard-Rowboat 


Here’s a boat that will give you last- 
ing, safe service. Built up to the 
usual Century high standards . . . 
handles easily with oars . . . hums 
along with an outboard. 

It is roomy and safe .. . just the 
kind of fishing boat you'll like and 
priced lower than it could be pro- 
duced individually. 


Get a card off to Century right away 
for their new folder showing this 
and other outboard service and rac- 
ing models. 


Century Boat Company 
Dept. F. Manistee, Michigan 

















KLEPPER FOLDING KAYAK 
World Famous, Genuine, Original 


Practical and dependable for cruising, sailing, sport on 
lake, stream or ocean. Used by Byrd Expedition and 
world renowned explorers. Free catalog. Dept. A. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, 0. 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
1932 FISHING CONTEST 
By Seth Briggs 


S we have already intimated in these 
columns, the Field & Stream An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest held 
last year was the biggest ever 

staged in the history of these Contests. 
And, believe me, that is saying “sumpin’ ” 
In the first place, the 1932 Contest had 
twenty-one previous annual contests to 
compete with—and that’s plenty competi- 
tion! Secondly, we need hardly remind you 
—nor are we anxious to—that 1932 was 
unquestionably one of the very gloomiest 
years in the history of this fair nation. 

Since it seems to be 
customary for almost ev- 
eryone to goaround these 
days with a liberal sup- 
ply of weeping towels in 
their pockets, the anglers 
of America have every 
reason in the world to 
feel proud and happy 
that they have no use for 
such articles. In other 
words, it seems to me 
that, because of the un- 
qualified success of a 
contest of the propor- 
tions and broad national 
significance of the one 
put over by Fiero & 
STREAM in 1932, the fu- 
ture of angling in this 
country is definitely as- 
sured. The virtues of 
angling, as well as those 
of every other sport and 
industry, have been put 
to a test as they never 
have before and the fish- 
ermen have come through 
with flying colors. The devotees of mighty 
few other sports can say as much. 

Because of this fact, those in any way 
associated with the sport and its develop- 
ment, besides the anglers themselves, such 
as the tackle and camp-goods manufac- 
turers, resort owners and many others, 
should have high hopes for the future— 
ome what come may! If fishermen remain 
thus constant in days of adversity, what 
may be expected when prosperity, or at 
least some semblance of it, is with us 
again? 

It is a noteworthy fact, too, that this 
success was achieved with very little co 
operation on the part of boy and girl 
anglers. Just what this lack of response 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











was due to, | am sure [ don't know, but it 
was the only dark spot in our 1932 Con- 
test. 

Let us briefly review some of the high- 
lights of this Contest. Apparently it is al- 
most an annual habit for at least one new 
world’s record to be established in our 
Contests. Last year was no exception. Mr. 
George E. Neimuth, of Chicago, piled up 


another record for the muskalonge—a 
58'4-pounder from Lake of the Woods, 





Most of us are anxiously awaiting the day when we can be doing this. A few 
more weeks and it will be just around the corner 


Ontario. What a fish, gentlemen—what a 
fish! The very thought of such a musky 
leaves one almost gasping for breath. What 
is there left to do or say but slap Mr. 
Neimuth on the back, wring his hand until 
he is so crippled that he can’t go fishing 
for a month and then tell him that we hope 
he will do the same thing this year? How- 
ever, if he is nice about it, he will give 
someone else a chance. 

Muskies certainly seem to be running 
big these last few years. The Second-Prize 
winner is Mr. W. L. Kirkpatrick with a 
53'4-pounder, also from Lake of the 
Woods; and Third-Prize winner, Mr. Al 
bert A. Praeg, with a fish weighing 49 
pounds, 7 ounces, from Burdett Lake, On 


SSSeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSNY 





tario. These Ontario muskies are surely 
humdingers ! 

First Prize in the Brook Trout Class 
goes to Texas Haynes for a California 


fontinalis weighing 934 pounds. This 
would be a magnificent fish even for the 
Nipigon River of Ontario, to say nothing 
about the United States! It’s one of the 
finest we have heard of in a good many 
years. California climate seems to agree 
with Salvelinus fontinalis. 

New York State wins the honors in 1932 
in the Brown Trout Class—a 10%4-pound 
fish from Meade Pond, West Plattsburg. 
It was caught by Mr. Joseph Pavone of 
Plattsburg. Not sobad forthe Empire State! 

The First Prize in the Eastern Division 
of our Rainbow-Steelhead Class goes to 
Mr. James Blandford for a 1414-pound 
rainbow taken in the 
Little Manistee River of 
Michigan. What a rain- 
bow that is! It sounds 
almost like one of those 
great big Okanagan 
Lake steelhead trout of 
British Columbia. 


phate Need 
though it may seem, 
the South has been walk- 
ing off with most of the 
honors when it comes 
to monster small-mouth 
bass. Many of you will 
recall that Walter Har- 
den’s 14-pound world’s- 
record small-mouth came 
from Florida and here is 
a North Carolina fish 
weighing 8 pounds, 11 
ounces and winning First 
Prize in our Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Class 
last year. Look to your 
laurels in 1933, you 
northern black bass fish- 
ermen! There are big ones up north, too. 

We hasten also to inform you that a 
young lady named Harriett Gallagher and 
aged fifteen years, not only wins the Spe- 
cial Boys’ and Girls’ Prize in this Class, 
but the Second Prize as well. She is re- 
sponsible for a fish weighing one ounce 
shy of eight pounds, from Long Lake, New 
York. You're all right, Harriett! We are 
mighty proud of you, and hope that some 
of the boys will take a lesson from you. 

Nothing of any particular importance 
took place in either the Northern Division 
of the Large-Mouth Black Bass Class or 
the Great Northern Pike Class, except 
that, in the latter, little Beth Fields, aged 
9 years, walked away with the Special 
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A Year of Great Advance 


in Outboard Design and Value 


® Synchro-Control 

@ Sight Gas Gauge 

® Portage-Steering Handle 
@ Taper-Tube sunusr 






Again Johnson does the impossible! The 1933 
line of SEA-HORSE motors sets a standard of 
value that challenges all Industry. Name a 
single power device in your home, in your 
office, in your factory, that is so beauti- 
fully engineered, so precisely built, that gives 
so many years of service —and costs so little as a SEA-HORSE! 


Send for Free Handy Chart 


Get the facts. See what Johnson has done to make their line 
of motors for 1933 the greatest they have ever built. Study 
the new developments that add a hundredfold to the joy of 
outboard motoring. The 1933 Handy Chart of specifications 


gives complete descriptions. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Don’t say you can’t afford a new SEA-HORSE. See your dealer 
now. See what arrangements he will make —and own your 
motor at the first sign of Spring. 


Series 65—Prices F. O. B. Waukegan 


SEA-HORSE J-65, World’s lightest outboard o 8 F273 
SEA-HORSE OA-65, Johnson’s famous light twin . . 96.50 
SEA-HORSE A-65, Light alternate firing twin . . . 124.50 
SEA-HORSE K-65, Powerful alternate — twin. . 144.50 
SEA-HORSE S-65, Class Btwin. . . sé + 6 eee 
SEA-HORSE P-65, Class Ctwin. . . . +... + + 226.50 
SEA-HORSE V-65, Class D, 4-cylinder . . . . . . 278.50 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Prize. She caught a 10- 
¥%-pounder. Think of it! Where are the 
big brothers of these little “anglerettes ?” 
Apparently they were lying down on the 
job this past year! 

In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class, Mr. A. 
C. Hall’s 1434-pounder, from Wisconsin, 
came in first. That is one of the finest 
walleyes we ever heard of. A 17-pounder 
is the present world’s record. 

And listen, good folks! Here is a lake 
trout weighing 41 pounds, 4 ounces, from 
Lake Superior, Isle Royal, Michigan. 
Only 1 pound and 4 ounces behind the 
world’s record! What a laker! It was 
caught by Mr. Sam Rude of Duluth, 
Minnesota. There’s a mark for you lake- 
trout fishermen to shoot at! Let's see if 
somebody can’t break the world’s record. 

There were no really very startling en- 
tries in either the Striped Bass or Channel 
Bass Classes with the exception of a 6314- 
pounder in the latter Class, caught off 
North Carolina by Mr. W. N. Henderson. 

A few remarkably fine bluefish were 
entered in 1932—the two largest both 
coming from Florida. They weighed 1334 
and 12 pounds, respectively. 

Last, but not least, we come to the 
Weakfish Class. I don’t believe that we 
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Second Prize—WILLIAM E. JONES 
Weight—12 Ibs. 13 oz. y 
Where cae wR eg ag River, Mich. 


ever had such a splendid lot of big weaks 
entered as last year. From the standpoint 
of size, at least, 1932 was a most remark- 
able year. In fact, Mr. John D. Vasilyk 
came within half a pound of establishing 
a new world’s record. He took a fish 
weighing 16 pounds from Long Island 
waters. That’s a weakfish and I don't 
mean maybe! Then we had two others 
entered weighing 15 pounds each, another 
14 pounds and 2 ounces and a whole string 
weighing over 13 pounds. 

As in previous years, the announcement 
of the winners in the Western Division 
of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class and in the 
Intermediate, Southern and Florida Divi- 
sions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class will have to be postponed until the 
April issue. This is because these Divi- 
sions closed on January Ist and three 
weeks more—or until January 2lst—are 
given applicants in which to file their 
affidavits. This, of course, makes it too 
late for us to include these Divisions in 
our March issue. 

In the April issue, there will also be 
published the Rules and Conditions of the 
1933 Contest, opening on April Ist. This 
will be the 23rd Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest conducted by Fretp & STREAM. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 
1932 BIG FISH CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 


First Prize—TEXAS HAYNES 
Weight—9 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Silver Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—Sept. 9th, 1932 
Rod—Cross 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Cahill fly. 





Second Prize—MERTON PAUL 
Weight—7 I|bs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Sebago Lake, Me. 

When Caught—May 27th, 1932 v 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Unknown 

Line—U nknown 

Lure or Bait—White bucktail streamér fly. 


Third Prize—C. L. AMOS 

Weight—7 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Moise River, P. Q., Can. 
When Caught—Sept. Ist, 1932 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Perfect 

Line—Filip 

Lure or Bait—Montreal fly. 


Fourth Prize—STEVE KOTAR 
Weight—7 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Red Lodge, Mont 

When Caught—Sept. 8th, 1932 J 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Yawman & Erbe 

Line—Western 

Lure or Bait—Craftsman squirrel-tail fly. 


Fifth Prize—J. HAROLD McCLELLAND 
W eight—? lbs. 8 oz. 
Where Caught—Nipigon River, Ont. Vv 
When Caught—Aug. 15th, 1932 
Rod—Skinner 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Cockatooch. 


Sixth Prize—A. W. BALLOU 
Weight—7 lbs. 5 oz. 

Where Caught—Pierce Pond, Me. J 
When Caught—June 9th, 1932 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Corona 

Lure or Bait—Ballou Special fiy. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—JOSEPH PAVONE 

Weight—10 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Meade Pond, West Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

When Caught—Aug. 18th, 1932 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Pflueger Akron 


Line—Gladding Invincible 
Lure or Bait—South Bend Feath-Oreno. 


Second Prize—MILTON A. HAIRE 
Weight—8 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Manitou River, Minn. 
When Caught—Aug. 28th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Russell 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Wilder Dilg. 


Third Prize—B. M. HIGGINSON 


Weight—7 lbs. 6% oz. / 
Where Caught—Forestburg, N. Y. ~~ / 
When Caught—July 31st, 1932 j 
Rod—Thomas 

Reel—Cantabrake 

Line—Hardy 


Lure or Bait—Home-made bucktail fly. 


Fourth Prize—RUSSELL F. BARDEN 

Weight—7 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—South Branch of Boyne 
River, Mich v 

When Caught—July Ist, 1932 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Martin 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Weber White Miller fly. 





Fifth Prize—-EDWARD BERG 
Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Nicols Stream, Wis. 
When Caught—June 18th, 1932 ‘ 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ike Walton 

Lure or Bait—White Miller fly. 


Sixth Prize—EARL LIETZ 
Weight—6 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Ausable River, Mich. ~“ 
When Caught—July 19th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Red squirrel-tail fly. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Eastern Division) 


First Prize—JAMES BLANDFORD 

Weight—14 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Little 
ich. 

When Caught—June Ist, 1932 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Bronson 

Line—Saline 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 Royal Coachman fly. 


Manistee 


When Caught—May 8th, 1932 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail Coachman fly. 


Third Prize—LLOYD H. PLETCHER 
Weight—9 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Potato Creek, Ind. 
When Caught—April 2nd, 1932 
Rod—South Ben 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Trix-Oreno. 





Fourth Prize—G. J. FERREIRA J 
Weight—9 lbs. - 
Where Caught—Sucker River, Minn. 
When Caught—May 24th, 1932 
Rod—Granger 

Reel—Martin 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—No. 6 feather minnow. 


Fitth Prize—ALPHONSE PETERSON / 

Weight—8 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Superior, off Thon- 
ey’s Pt., Mich. 

When Caught—June lith, 1932 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Holden 

Line—Supreme 

Lure or Bait—No. 2 bucktail fly. 


Sixth Prize—MICHAEL LACELLE 

Weight—6 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—St. Mary's Rapids, salite 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

When Caught—July 7th, 1932 

Rod—Hardy 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Allcock 

Lure or Bait—Home-made bucktail fly. 


LAKE TROUT 


First Prize—SAM RUDE 

Weight—41 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Superior, Isle Royal, 
ich. 

When Caught—Sept. 27th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Spoon. 


‘ 





Second Prize—JOHN SKADBURGH 
Weight—38 lbs. 12 oz. 

af 4 Caught—Lake Superior, Isle Royal, 
When Caught—Sept. 27th, 1932 J 
Rod—Stubby 

Reel—Stubby 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Spoon. 


Third Prize—DR. C. J. CLAYTON 

Weight—33 \bs. 

Where Caught—Whitefish Bay, Lake of the 
Woods, Ont. 

When Caught—May 12th, 1932 / 

Rod—True Temper V 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—McMahon Spoon No. 7. 


Fourth Prize—ARTHUR E. BALL 
Weight—33 lbs. 

Where Caught—Grand Traverse Bay, Mich. 
When Caught—July 3rd, 1932 J 
Rod—Marker Bros. 

Reel—Pflueger 

| me Wire 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Pearl Wobbler. 


Fifth Prize—EMANUEL DREIFUS 
Weight—32 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, O 
When Caught—July 16th, 1932 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Copper Wire 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger copper spoon. 


River, ' SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


First Prize—T. W. ' ore 
Weight—8 lbs. 11 o 

Where Caught—Pate’ s Pond, N. C. 
When Caught—June 30th, ose 
Rod—True Temper 
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Reel—Pflueger 
Line—South Bend f 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Bait. 


Weight—7 lbs. 15 oz. 

Where Caught—Long Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—July 2nd, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Black Japan Silk d 
Lure or Bait—Pflueger double spinner. 


Third Prize—S. W. STEELE, JR. d 
Weight—7 Ibs. 8 oz. ; 

Where Caught—Pee Dee Mill Pond, N. C. 
When Caught—July 24th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Kalamazoo 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Heddon. 


Fourth Prize—ARTHUR BRUGAMANN 
Weight—7 lbs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
When Caught—Sept. 17th, 1932 
Rod—Utica 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—U. S. Line 

Lure or Bait—Crawfish. 


Second Prize—HARRIETT a | 
| 





Fifth Prize—WILBER R. SNYDER 
Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Grout Pond, Stratton, Vt. 
When Caught—Oct. 15th, 1932 
Rod—Bayliss 

Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Korrect Kor 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Pike-Oreno. 


Sixth Prize—RALPH BENZING 
Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. . 
Where Caught—Horseshoe Lake, Mich. 
When Caught—June 25th, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Shakespeare Slim Jim. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


HARRIETT GALLAGHER—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—7 lbs. 15 oz. 

Where Caught—Long Lake, N. Y. 

When Caught—July 2nd, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Black Japan Silk 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger double spinner. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


First Prize—DALLAS HANES 
Weight—11 lbs. ¥ 
Where Caught—Pinto Lake, Cal. 
When Caught—May 9th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Ace. 


Second Prize—JOHN GRODESKY 

Weight—9 Ibs. 9 oz. 

“— Caught—Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., 
* 


When Caught—Aug. 11th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Dicker Plug. 


Third Prize—FRED KOFINK 


Weight—9 lbs. . 
Where Caught—Johnson’s Pond, Goulds- 
boro, Pa. 


When Caught—Sept. 15th, 1932 
Rod—Bristol 

Reel—Bronson 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Red Head. 


Fourth Prize—E. R. CARTER V 

Weight—8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Merced River, near Snell- 
ing, Cal. 

When Caught—May Ist, 1932 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Bronson 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Oriental Wiggler. | 

Fifth Prize—GARRET M. HILDEBRAND | 

Weight—8 Ibs. 8 oz. { 
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AI Where Quality Counts 


It isin the critical moments such as that shown above, 
dependent in great part on 
the quality of your Fishing Line. 


« 





that you either win or lose 


How much would you have been willing to pay, to 
have landed just a few of the “big ones” that got away 
at moments like this? 


Many fishermen will save the few pennies that mean 
the difference between a Gladding Line 
and an inferior line, and then pay dearly 
for it by spoiling an entire fishing trip. 

You can’t afford to use poor lines. 
Fishing lines are just a small part of the ot 
cost of your tackle equipment, but they L 
can “make” or spoil your fishing trip. S PR 

Play safe this year. Buy Gladding yrery 
Lines and have the best. There are § 
Gladding Lines made for every kind of {| PR 
fish and every style of fishing. They yt 
are all reasonably priced. eg» 

Tell your dealer you must have Glad- Q\ 
ding Lines. Look for the Gladding 
trade-mark. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
South Otselic (Est. 1816) New York 

















Buy Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


if Talon are not better than you can pur- 
chase” HERE else for equal price, return 
them a have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 
(Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Soaggeetion and under the same 
pe ys m for A a one 50 years. 7 he knowledge. care and = 
ueed ii of materials and manufacture make Lec 

Rods HE WOR "D's STANDARD OF COMPARISON: “ity 















A LEONARD—and let the “other fellow’ 
OURS! A full line of patterns of Rods for ALL RINDS “OF 
ANGLING. is shown in our catalog. 
For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular rods are: 
Dry Fly Rods 
No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 35% oz...............853.00 
No. 50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz... . 53.00 
No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight i NE 53.00 
: Wert Fly Rods 
No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 02.........c0..0+..$48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 oz..... 53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52 HI H —! ro gained | * oe nie heavier fishing of 
Canada. Rocky Mountains and Pa 





Mills* Gyrofly 


*(Trademark-Patent Applied For) 
ABSOLUTE REVOLUTION IN reeur. , FLIES 
ALWAYS LANDS “WINGS U 


UPRIGHT-WING 
(ENGLISH DRY 
TYPE) Made in 18 
Best Patterns in 
Sizes 10, 12. 14, 


$4.00 doz. 













Also Made in 
FANWING TYPE (6 Patterns) 
SPENTWING TYPE (6 Patterns) 
BIVISIBLE TYPE (6 Patterns) 
FLATWING TYPE (6 Patterns) 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 111th Year) 


Everything for the Angler 
with evIS SED DOWN- 











Sn CATALOG S READY IN — 
Ww ARD - Es) contains nx vy descriptions and prices of 
goods. b it also a eat INDE X” with description 





complet 
oe ° angling {< s Game Fishes. . SOPY MAILED 
ON. RE c SEPT OF 10c ‘IN STAMPS. 












~ New Buckskin Minnow 
With Spinning Spoon 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


glitter, action, killing power! Buckskin min- 
now looks, feels and acts like the real 
thing—and is far more convenient and 
economical to use. It’s always alive! Holds 
its fish coloring and lasts indefinitely be- 
cause Buckskin is practically indestructible. 
Get yours now! 











App. Fe 
For All Kinds of Fishing 

New Buckskin Minnow with Spoon, for 
bass, etc. Single or double hook. $1.00 each. 
Without spoon, 85 cents each. 

Junior Buckskin Minnow, for trout and pan 
fish. Single hook only. 60 cents each. 

Buckskin Sucker, muskie size. Single or 
double hook. $1.50 each. 


New Buckskin Strip Spoon 





The glitter and commotion of the spinning 


spoon never fail to attract The Buckskin 
strip, with its red head, is alive with natural 
fish action. Non-fouling and practically weed- 
less. This is a lifetime bait because the 


Buckskin Strips, 4 on a card, cost only 50c. 
Also can be used on other baits in place of 
pork rind strips. 


Double hook only. 75 cents each. 
Dealers Everywhere—Send For Folder 


KURZ BROS. CO. 


1369 N. Branch St. Chicago, Ill. 





A super casting and trolling bait—with | 


Buckskin Strip can be replaced. Standard | 


New Buckskin Strip Spoon, for bass, etc. | 


| 
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Where Caught—High Falls, Wis. 
When Caught—May 28th, 1932 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 
Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Dardevle and pork rind. 


Where Caught—Lake Wawasee, Ind. , 

When Caught—June 20th, 1932 f 

Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Invincible 

a or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler 
o. 6. 


Sixth Prize—J. G. EDWARDS 
Weight—8 lbs. 6 oz. 


Where Caught—Can Lake, Kosciusko 
County, Ind. 

When Caught—April 27th, 1932 

Rod—Heddon 


Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 4 

—- or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler 
o. 5 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


WILLIAM L. GEORGE—Age 11 yrs. 

Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Centerville, Fresno Coun- 
ty, Cal. 

When Caught—June 27th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Minnow. 


MUSKALONGE 


First Prize—GEORGE E. NEIMUTH 
Weight—S8 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, cast 
When Caught—Sept. 24th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper N 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 





Second Prize—W. L. KIRKPATRICK 


Weight—53 lbs. 8 oz. / 


Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. / 
When Caught—Sept. 8th, 1932 

Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Third Prize—ALBERT A. PRAEG 
Weight—49 lbs. 7 oz. 

Where Caught—Burdett Lake, Ont. - 
When Caught—Oct. 6th, 1932 ‘N 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Pikie Minnow. 


Fourth Prize—EDWARD SCHULTZ 
Weight—46 lbs. 10 oz. N\ 
Where Caught—Edinboro Lake, Pa. 

When Caught—Oct. 8th, 1932 
Rod—Bamboo 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—Live frog. 


Fifth Prize—MICHAEL MARCHESE 
Weight—46 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—North Turtle Lake, Wis. 
When Caught—Oct. 7th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Muskill. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


GEORGE NICHOLSON—Age 14 yrs. 
Weight—37 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Georgian Bay, Ont. 
When Caught—July 8th, 1932 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Bucktail. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


First Prize—TOWNSEND MORGAN 
Weight—28 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Green Lake, P. Q., Can. 
When Caught—Sept. 24th, 1932 

Rod—Steel (Unknown) 

Reel—( Unknown) 

Line—( Unknown) 

Lure or Bait—Spoon 


Second Prize—W. L. BURGESS 
Weight—27 lbs. } 
Where Caught—Lake Bullesby, Minn. 
When Caught—July 30th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon 

Spook. 


Third Prize—WILLIAM FISTLER 
W eight—25 lbs. 8 oz. 


Natural Vamp 


¥ 


Third Prize—J. A. HENSLEY 
Weight—25 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—July 13th, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Shannon Twin Spinner, 








Fourth Prize—WM. DALLMAN 
Weight—22 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Patagama, Wis. 
When Caught—July 10th, 1932 
Rod—Gephart 

Ree#—Shakespeare 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—No. 3 Twin spinner, nickel, 


Fifth Prize—FRED RAISON 
Weight—20 lbs. 

Where Caught—Birchwood, Wis. 
When Caught—Sept. 16th, 1932 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Blue Ribbon 

Lure or Bait—Shannon Twin Spinner. 





Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


BETH K. FIELDS—Age 9 yrs. 
Weight—10 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
When Caught—May 3lst, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Baby Fisher. 


WALL EYED PIKE 


First Prize—A. C. HALL 
Weight—14 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Rudolph, Wis. 
1932 


When Caught—July 29th, 
Rod—Henshall 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—June Bug. 





Second Prize—E. H. AHRBECKER 
Weight—14 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Grand Portage Lake, Wis. 
When —— 8th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Live sucker 


Third Prize—RALPH E. EISELE V 
Weight—14 lbs. ‘ 
Where Caught—Big Whitefish Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—Sept. 23rd, 1932 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Basser. 


Fourth Prize—FRED A. SCHUMACHER 

Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 

When Caught—July 17th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—June Bug Spinner and angle- 
worm 


Fifth Prize—WENZEL JUST 
Weight—12 lbs. 15 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Emily, Wis. 
When Caught—June 24th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Monarch 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Dowagiac. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


PONY BARBEAU—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—10 Ibs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Stoney Lake, Minn. 
When Caught—May 28th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Weller June Bug 
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CRAPPIE od 
| ’ gm, COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER ~ 
First Prise LYLE OVERMAN Writes for New 1933 Edition of ‘ 


Where Caught—Lake Okmulgee, Okla. 


“Fishing — What Tackle and When” % 
When Caught—June Ist, 1932 


100 page book of fishing facts... 
Rod—Bristol Suc ioeoes fishermen as Court- 
\ Reel—Pflueger ney Ryley Cooper, Ozark Ripley 
Line—Unknown | , and others tell how to catch bass 
Ont. Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


and other game fish... Gives in- 
structions teaching bait or fly 
casting. ..Shows, Seentbes vari- 
ous species of fish in actual colors 


. 
% 
1 
ry 
1 
Second Prize—L. S$. KELLEY J 
-..Tells how to secure a report 4 
4 
. 
s 
a 
r 
’ 


Weight—3 lbs. 6% oz. 
Where Caught—Horseshoe Lake, Wis. y | 
When Caught—Oct. Ist, 1932 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Martin 
Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow 


Third Prize—L. S. KELLEY 
Weight—3 lbs. 2 oz. 


of fishing conditions in most any 
lake region through our Oreno 
Fishing Bureau . . . Every angler 
needs this book. Sent Free! Mail 
coupon to address at bottom of ad. 





Name 


/ 


Address ; - on 
Where Caught—Horseshoe Lake, Wis. Cit e 
When Caught—Oct. Ist, 1932 aD na San 2 
Rod—Shakespeare itcsndtenwnhenanenenealls a 
Reel—Martin A 
Line—Kingfisher 





Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


FREE wai 


Coupon for ¢ 


ckel, Your “PF é 
Cd 
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Fourth Prize—E. L. HARDIN 

Weight—2 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Speeds Creek, N. C. 
When Caught—April 30th, 1932 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 


Fifth Prize—AMBROSE SMITH 
Weight—2 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Edinboro Lake, Pa. 

Ont. When Caught—July 4th, 1932 { 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Live minnow. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—CLIFTON L. TALLMAN 
Weight—46 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Newport, R. I. 
When Caught—Sept. 7th, 1932 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Gulf Surf 

Line—Joe Jefferson 

Lure or Bait—Mackerel 











v 


Second Prize—WALTER HILER 
Weight—44 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Surf City, N. J. v 
When Caught—Oct. 9th, 1932 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Fox 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Third Prize—ROBERT H. VEEDER 
Wis. Weight—42 lbs. 

: Where Caught—Cuttyhunk, Mass. 
When Caught—Aug. Ist, 1932 


The big, much appreciated fea- 
ture of this new Automatic Fly 
Rod Reel is balance—harmo- 
nious balance with your rod. 
It eliminates “‘rolling’’ of rod in your 
hand. Guides, therefore, are always 
in regular down position... Another 





Rod—Zimbo original and exclusive feature—brake 
Reel—Vom Hofe lever folds flush to reel body for 
Line—Ashaway convenient packing. 


Lure or Bait—Eel. Showing howe eéal Sie bod tn A great advance in Fly Rod reels is 
al 








Se o Pe : this new No. 1130Oreno Automatic. f 
' . — parece Folding’ — Buffed aluminum alloy with chro- 
Minn, lever easily and naturally. mium line guide. 3 sizes — $5.50, 4 q 
$6.50, $7.50. 7 
\ , Other Fly Rod Reels $1.25 to $5.00 
A Sure Cockroach Lure 
Fourth Prize—LAWRENCE K. EBBS 
i Zeurth Priori + ROACH-ORENO 
| wag Caught—Newport, R. I. + Flick this little Roach to any ambi- 
Y. ; R — —— 22nd, 1932 | — tious Trout or Bass, if you want a 
Re —Montague thrill. It's aCockroach through and 
| 5 ellie ee through. Fine veined feathers on a 
Lise—Aahawey floating body give it life-like 
ure or Bait—Home-made crawling action. Bass or 
angle- Trout size—SOc each. 


Fifth Prize—JOHN T. THOMPSON 
Weight—40 lbs. 
Where Caught—Belmar, N. J. » | 


When Caught—Sept. 4th, 1932 . — TRIX-ORENO 
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nee * A sensation for two years—Trix-Oreno gains and © ‘ 

a ee gains in popularity. Nothing quite compares g& 

Line—Horrocks-Ibbotson : , : “ei +S) 

L Bait—S 1 he ‘ with Trix-Oreno’s fluttering action or _ No. 23 South Bend 
ure or Bait—sea clam } * killing qualities. No. 593, Zrour size; KS Sone Bamboo Fy 

No. 594, Bass size. Both for fly rod. ‘od, $10. Other 
CHANNEL BASS WM Each 65 cents. rods from $5 to $55. 
First Prize—W. N. HENDERSON Py! 


Weight—63 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Browne Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—July 14th, 1932 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Salt mullet. 


Second Prize—RILEY N. QUILLIN 
Weight—S7 lbs. 




















Made by Mustad 
—UsedtheWorld 


over. 








OOK and hold them with Mustad-Viking | 


Hooks. For trout especially, the newest | 


and best of all famous Mustad patterns. 
Genuine Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks, 
made for all inland and marine fishing, most 
perfectly meet every test. Developed to high- 
est perfection under Mustad’s many years of 
world leadership in hook making for all 
countries. Every standard pattern and size. 
Ringed, snelled, in flies and on all baits. Ask 
your dealer for them. Write our nearest office 


for a folder—FREE. 


USTAD 


Key} Brand FISH HOOKS 
0. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
New York: 44 W. 44th Street 
Los Angeles: Mason Theatre Bldg. 
Canada: 284 King Street, W., Toronto 
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fish-flesh 
BAITS 
NOT made of wood 


These Baitsarenotmade 
ood, and haveanen- 


not sound 


unbe- 

a like? ively live 

No wood or 

metal bait can possibly equal ao — 4 “discovered * “fish- 
flesh” material in luring quality 





Hold one of these **fish-flesh’’ Spook Baits ea te thelightand you will 
find itis fs aa -transparent. Plonee it ender water and you will see 
that it looks “‘fishy,"’ scaly, iridescent and amazingiy I aie rag) Ban 
+t! rocks, ‘and you wilh find it unharmed—ev: It ie will 
outlast a dozen ord jen lures. Try these | pod Hideddon 
flesh’’ Baits 4 see for yourself how much more effective See = 
bigger fish—and more of them. 


pular kinds (formerly made 
oduced in this  . __ 
6° “Killing” 
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Where Caught—Ocean City, Md. 
When Caught—July 19th, 1932 
Rod—Kingfisher 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Crystal Lake 

Lure or Bait—Mullet 


Third Prize—L. L. PADRICK 
Weight—S6 lbs. 

Where Caught—Bear Inlet. N. Cx 
When Songs -saly 9th, 1932 
Rod—Sout 

Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Live Bait. 


Fourth Prize—PHILIP MAYER 
Weight—S5 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Ocracoke, N. C. 
When Caught—April 26th, 1932 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Own Make 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Menhaden. 


Fifth Prize—R. HUDSON 
Weight—S5 lbs. 1 oz. 

Where Caught—Browne Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—Sept. 30th, 1932 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Special Boys’ & Girls’ Prize 


ROBERT S. BRIDGES—Age 12 yrs. 
Weight—35 lbs 

Where Canghe—Reque Inlet, N. C. 
When Caught—June llth, 1932 
Rod—Home-made 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Newton 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


WEAKFISH . 


First Prize—JOHN D. VASILYK J 
Weight—16 lbs. 

Where Caught—Jessup’s Neck, L .I., N. Y. 
When Caught—May 13th, 1932 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie 
Reel—Meisselbach 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Shrimp. 


Speed Prize—FREDERICK w. conn 


Weight—15 lbs. 
Where Caught—South Ferry, Sag Harbor, 
a ! A 


When ‘Caught—May 23rd, 1932 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Squid. 


Third Prize—H. WATERBURY 
Weight—15 lbs. 
were Caught—Three Mile Harbor, L. y. 


When Caught—Oct. Ist, 1932 
Rod—Home-made Bamboo 

Reel—Cozzone 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Sand worm on pearl squid. 


Fourth Prize—EDWARD OBERDORFER 
Weight—14 Ibs. 2 oz. 
— Caught—Great South Bay, L. L., 


When Caught—Sept. 17th, 1932 
Rod—Home-Made 

Reel—Ocean City 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Sand worm. 


Weight—13 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Jessup’s Middle Groun 
Peconic Bay, 

When Caught—May 22nd, 1932 

Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Shrimp. 


BLUEFISH 


First Prize—-E. A. BALCOM, Jr. 
Weight—13 Ibs. 12 oz 

Where Caught—Palm “Beach Inlet, Fla. 
When Cau a 3rd, 1932 
Rod—Kingfisher 


Fifth Prize—HAROLD E. HERRICK P 


Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Second Prize—E. W. WILLIAMS 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Lake Worth, Fla. 
When Caught—Aug. 8th, 1932 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Moore 

Lure or Bait—Mullet. 


Third Prize—ARTHUR S. CLARKE 
Weight—10 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Warrens Point, R. I, 
When Caught—Sept. 27th, 1932 
Rod—Vom Hofe 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Tin jig. 


Fourth Prize—ALLISON W. TRUST 
Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Island Beach, N. J. 
When Caught—Nov. 4th, 1932 
Rod—Folsom y, 
Reel—Ocean City 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Hhaté=-Renhaden. 


Fifth Prize—CESARE CHIORAMONTE 
Weight—9 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Neponsit, L. L., N. Y.4 
When Caught—Oct. Ist, 1932 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Frank Perez 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Black-tin squid. 


Special Boys’ & Girls’ Prize 


HAROLD E. — Jr.—Age 13 yrs. 

Weight—7 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where yh RP Ambrose Channel 
Lightship, N. Y. 

When Caught—July 17th, 1932 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Feather jig. 


THE “BEST” TROUT ROD 
By A. C. Barrell 


NLY yesterday a friend who is get- 

ting serious about his dry fly fishing 
asked the question—W hat is the ideal rod? 
What is the right length and weight? 
What is the approved action? 

It is a common question and a natural 
one, for a good rod is quite an investment 
and adds much extra pleasure to your 
fishing. 

A great deal has been written on the 
subject and many ideal rods described. 
All of the outstanding experts have their 
favorite specifications and most of them 
differ. Moreover, they change their opin- 
ions every so often. 

English rods, western rods and eastern 
rods are quite unlike, because the condi- 
tions under which they are used vary. And 
there is a great difference in the strength, 
length of arm and skill of the anglers 
who seek their first fine dry- fly rods. 

It seems logical that there is no “ideal” 
rod. The rod for you is the one that 
pleases you best as you go through the 
motions of casting with it, with a suitable 
reel fitted on to balance it. The most 
satisfactory method and the one used by 
careful and discriminating fishermen is to 
rig a reel and line on several rods and so 
test them by actual casting on grass or 
water. This is usually impractical and 
unnecessary for the ordinary angler. 

Another good plan is to take an ex- 
perienced friend to the tackle shop as ad- 
viser. This is helpful unless he urges the 
rod which suits him, instead of you. He 
can judge balance and feel, which are 
common to all good rods, but he cannot 
pick your rod for you. 

Babe Ruth is the greatest hitter of them 
all, but not one in a thousand could swing 
his massive bat. 

Mr. La Branche in his Berkshire and 
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Catskill fishing uses a stiff 8-foot rod, 
weighing 312 ounces. It is a superb 
weapon, and if you have a wrist of steel 
and the dexterity of a fencing master, it 
would probably just suit you. 

Mr. Hewitt inclines to an 81%4-foot rod 


of 3% or 4 ounces, with more action, and | 


his grip is a bit larger to fit his hand. 
If you do not want to tax your strength 
and seek comfort instead of extreme 


— 
An Announcement 


paacAuse of the large num- 
ber of entries received in our 
Narrowest Escape Story Contest, 
publication of the winners has 
been postponed until April. A 
complete list of the winners will 
positively appear in that issue. 

















accuracy and finesse, which few can ac- 
quire at best, then Mr. Hewitt’s sort of a 
rod will please you. It appeals to me per- 
sonally, but that is only significant if my 
requirements are average, as they prob- 
ably are. 

One thing is sure. and I am quoting 
some of the salesmen who sell many of the 
finest rods—the preference today is not 
for the stiffest rods, but for those with a 
bit of top action. 

The tide has definitely turned and it is 
based, no doubt, on experience and expert 
advice. The long English type of rod is not 
in demand on our Eastern streams. 

One can speak with confidence about the 
price of your rod. To get the weight 
down, the finest-grained cane is needed 
and that costs money. And you must pay 
for long, hard service and the best balance 
and action. Therefore, spend as much as 
you can possibly afford for your rod. 
Economize on your reel but let your rod 
and leaders and flies be of the best. 


There are good rods at comparatively | 


low prices and some of these are of sur- 


prising excellence. They are worth what | 
you pay for them, but the cheaper ones | 


will not usually stand long, hard usage. 
Get a good rod then, and get one that 
suits yor. Then you will be happy. 
FISHING BY THE MOON 
By Geo. A. Otto 


OME members of the old school of 
anglers will find the title of this article 


interesting, for it was because of my asso- | 
ciation with them that I learned how to | 
fish by the moon. I have talked with many | 


of them and they all have pronounced con- 
victions on that score. They will say, 


“Ought to be good fishing today, as it is | 


two days after new moon”—or some other 


phase of the moon. I wondered just how | 


much the moon had to do with it, so de- 


cided to keep an accurate account for my | 


own information. 


From August, 1931 through July, 1932 | 


I fished Big Lake, near Lake City, Florida, | 


using the same assortment of plugs and | 


spinners, fishing at various times of the 
day and during all weather conditions. 
The fishing days were evenly distributed 
over the various phases of the moon. 
Whenever a fish was caught it was en- 


tered on my chart, giving date, hour when | 
caught,.weight, bait used, weather (in- | 


cluding wind direction) and the phase of 
the moon. Big Lake contains only large- 
mouth black bass, a fighter from way 
back, so all facts presented are for this 
gamester of the Florida lakes. 

A careful study of the moon-phase 
problem disclosed one quite definite fact. 
I would not say “positive fact,” for in 
fishing nothing is positive. From Chart 1 


This 2207 


development 


adds greater 
power to a 


powerful fishing rod 


Now the advantages of chrome vanad- 
ium steel are combined with those of 
our treated cane to form a rod with 
brand new virtues. Added power, to 


57 





A chrome Vanadium steel core, 
hardly thicker than the lead in a 
pencil, runs through the center 
of the rod from tip to butt. . . 
Adds little or nothing to weight. 


throw a fly or bait to new distances. 

Still greater strength. Positive assurance that no fishing acci- 
dent can break off a piece of the rod. Available in Cunning- 
ham, a fly rod, and Xpert, a bait casting rod, also surf casting 
and salt water boat rods—all of the famous family of 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


These rods, built of selected 
Tonkin cane treated by our ex- 
clusive process, are fast grow- 
ing in the esteem of fishermen 


everywhere. More strength, 
more sensitive, lightning-like 
action are winning well de- 
served popularity. 


Other NEW Features 


Many improvements in rods, reels, 
lines, baits, flies and accessories plus 
new low prices feature the 1933 
tackle made by Horrocks-Ibbotson. 
These improvements are described 


in our booklet, ““A Chinese Secret,” 
which includes “‘Hints on Casting,”’ 
by Lew Morrison, world’s champion 
dry fly caster. Send coupon below 
for your copy. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


SEND 


COUPON | 













assortment -—— 2 Slir 





werety 
\ Worms; 2 Jack 
mites. Choice of sizes 8, 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A Utica, N.Y. 
Send copy of your booklet. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 















Big introductory fly | 
n 


Jims, the wicked wet | @nd salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.-. at your dealer's. 


fly; 2 Marathon Squirrel | 
Tail Flies; 2 Marathon Rock 
24 *s Hellgram 
10 





or 12, eyed or snelled. Send dollar bill to- | 
day for this big-value assortment, Catalog | 
and Guide to Fly Fishing. Satisfaction | 
Erarenteed! Specify Assortment No. D-13. | 

ARATHON BAIT CO., Wausau, Wis. | 
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Meets all requirements for fresh 





EDW. K. TRYON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
* Oldest Sporting Goods House ta Americo” 

















His SEASON, every 

fisherman can afford a 
paic of the famous Hodg- 
man Waders! Triple your 
wading range and double 
your fishing enjoyment — 
wade the decp pools where 
the prize beautics lurk — 
stay warm, dry and com- 
fortable even after hours in 
the fastest, coldest streams! 


MAUSTRATED. Boot Foot 
Serene Waders. ome of the 
Ts a en 
Prices are way down! The nie 2 alammmasiilia aia 
new WADELITE Stocking Foot Wader lists at only 
$13.00! Boot Foot SERVICE Waders, formerly as high 
as $22.50, cost but $16.00 this year—and are better 
built than ever! No magic about it—Hodgman passes 
along to you the lower cost of materials and the econ- 
omies of increased volume. Constantly improved in 
construction, Hodgman waders assure you longer 
wear than ever! 
1933 CATALOG FREE} 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for your Free copy of 
Hodgman’s 1933 Catalog . . . chock-full of informa- 
tion about all types of Hodgman Waders, Air Beds 
and other products for your comfort and protection. 


| HODGMAN @ |} 
\ 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
Department F.S.-3 Maiden, Massachusetts 
Mail me immediately my Free copy of your 
new 1935 Catalog 
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SHANNON TWiN SPINNERS 


New Shannons! 
for FLY ROD use 


Trout Size. Most effective spinner 
and fly combination for trout. Light 
ness of weight and ease of retrieving 
make them delightful lures to cast 
No. 6 sneck hook o. 1 spoons. Pat 
terns 


Red Ibis 
Black Gnat 
Professor 
Reuben Wood 


White Miller 
Yellow “ally 


Red Ant Royal Coachman 
Cowdung Qhueen of Waters 
Better than a dozen ordinary flie 


Each, 75« 


Bass Size. Attracts larger fish and 
gets more of them. Fine for weed 
work. Handles easily on any average 


weight fly rod. Solid colors and com 





binations of co 
* bucktail fly. Each 
Your Dealer Can Supply You 


Our new catalog shows 
fly rod lure 


lors, in feather or 
1, T5¢ 


New for 
Bait Casters 


DeLuxe Shan many other 


nuns trout and ba Send for 
Double Hook your copy now 
Shannons 
intone THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Special’ 2B 


: Dept. 
Musky Bait 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, II. 














EARLY SEASON 


TROUT ANGLERS 


My “Straw-Man’’ Nymph, “‘Humpback’’ Nymph, 
ucktall Minnow, take trout wherever they are 
Directions for use, and guaranteed results with each 
dozen. Sizes 8-10-12, $1.25 doz.; 2-4-6, $1.50 doz 
post paid. Valuable hints on all fly fishing, list of 
leader and fly making materials free 
PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River 


and 


Detroit, Mich. 








change of the moon or the even moon and 
on the first, third and fourth days before, 
fish were caught six, five, four and two 
different times, respectively. On the sec- 
ond day before and one, two and three 
days after the even moon, fish were caught 
ten, eleven, eleven and eight times respec- 
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| you can readily see what I refer to. On the 





rious phases of the moon. I have shown 
this by noting the weight of each fish, 
Take for example: One day before the 
new moon shows one 5-pounder, one 314. 
pounder and three 1-pounders—a total of 
five fish caught on this phase of the moon 
This chart substantiates the fact that the 
good fishing days were the second day 


CHART I 
Number of times bass were caught on different moon phases 


Days before 


Even moon 


Days after 











ES TE V EE 2 2 3 4 Total 
NEW MOON 

1 1 4 2 3 2 5 4 1 23 

FIRST QUARTER ‘ 

0 0 1 0 3 1 0 0 6 
FULL MOON 

1 2 4 1 2 1 2 2 16 

LAST QUARTER 
en 1 2 4 be 2 1 16 
Total 2 4 10* = a 11* 11* g* 4 él 


*Best fishing days. 


tively. In other words, fishing was very 
good the second day before and first, sec- 
ond and third days after each moon. On 
the change of the moon, the first, third and 
fourth days before and the fourth day af- 
ter, a sharp decline is noted. 

These figures, which were compiled over 
a period of one year, show a definite trend 
for good fishing the second day before and 
the three days following the even moon. 
The new moon leads, with fifteen good 


before and the first, second and third 
days after. On these four phases of the 
moon a total of eighty-eight fish were 
caught out of a grand total of one hundred 
and thirty-four or, again, about two-thirds 
of the total. The total weight of the fish is 
also interesting, for on the four good fish- 
ing days, 242% pounds of fish were caught 
against a grand total of 32734 pounds— 
again a two-thirds average. 

The new moon again predominates with 


CHART II 


Number and weights of bass caught on different 


moon phases 


Days before Even moon Days after 
ao? 4a + im aetegs Total 
4 2 1 1 - So 4 bass 
NEW MOON 
4% 2 1! 5 1! 7 6! 10! 1% 
1 1% 6 3% 1 7 1 gi 1% 
1 5% 1 1 314 2% 7% 1% 
1 10% 1 1 1 1 : 3 1% 
1 1 1 3% 6 1 
1 2 2 
2% , 
1 1 1 50 
FIRST QUARTER 
0 0 2 414 0 53% 1 0 0 
2 4% 5 1 
1% 4 
1% 3% 1 
134 2% 1 
1 1% 1 19 
FULL MOON 
1% 3 7V, 21 1 44 10 4% 2% 
VU 2 2% 2 3 1% ‘~ rae 
1 1% 2% 1 
1 1% 1% 
154 1% 
1 
1 ern 29 
LAST QUARTER 
0 1 2 1 534 4 7% 6 5% 
1 1 1 2 1 2: 1% 1 
1 1 1 4 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 : 9 1 
1 ae 1 36 : 
/ otal 
bass 4 13 22 11 8 24 21 21 10 134 
Wot. & 17% 57 2634 1414 65% 52 68% 19 327% 


fishing days on these four phases of the 
moon; first quarter has only five; full 
moon has nine and last quarter has eleven 
—forty good fishing days out of a total 
of sixty-one, practically two-thirds. 

From this chart it would appear that 
the poor fishing days are on the even moon 
and the first, third and fourth days be- 
fore and the fourth day after. So if your 
fishing day is too far from an even moon, 
or right on it, the signs are against a good 
catch. Of course, I must say again that 
nothing is positive in fishing and you may 
go out on an even moon, or another one of 
the poorer days, and catch a good mess, 
though the chart indicates otherwise. 

Now let us glance at Chart II which 


| shows the number of fish caught on va- 


a total of fifty, while the last quarter and 
the full moon come second and third, with 
thirty-six and twenty-nine respectively. 
First quarter brings up the rear, with only 
nineteen. Old first quarter hasn’t “done 
us right” and the new moon has treated 
us lavishly. 

There are various things to consider 
besides moon phases, however. In_ the 
summer, when the water is quite warm, 
bass will be found in deep water or under 
lily pads or floating hyacinths. Early 
mornings or late evenings they will be 
found along the edges of the lake. 

In the winter, when the water is cold, 
they will stay in deep water, although on 
warm days, when the sun is directly over- 
head, they may take to the shallows where 
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the water is warm. These are just two 
factors which must be considered in fish- 
ing for the large- mouth black bass, or 
“rout”, as it is frequently called in 
Florida. - 

Wind direction is an alibi used often 
by anglers when the fish don’t bite. 

A short summary by months (Chart 
III) shows a marked fluctuation. This is 
accounted for as follows: During the “dog 
days” of August and September, the fish 
- not ina striking mood. During Janu- 

April, June and July they were bed- 
pd or spawning at various times which 
accounts for poor fishing then. October 
and November show good results, as the 


CHART III 


Number 0} of bass caught _each _month 


August 4 
September 3 
October 15 
November 17 
December 6 
January z 
February 35 
March 10 
April 6 
May 22 
June 4 
July _5 
Total 134 


dog days were over and the bass were 
very hungry and active. February, March 
and May, being months following spawn- 
ing, were very good, as the bass come off 
the spawning grounds lean and hungry. 

Notwithstanding these various causes 
the fact still remains that the foregoing 
statistics show consistently good and bad 
fishing by moon phases. 

That’s about all the dope on fishing by 
moon phases that I have right now. Try 
your luck and let’s hear about it. 

Eprror’s Nore: I, for one, have not 
a great deal of faith in the effect of the 
various phases of the moon upon fishing, 
though I never made any very extensive 
or accurate observations upon the subject. 
In many respects, however, Mr. Otto’s 
data seem to be quite convincing, and we 
take pleasure in presenting them here for 
what they may be worth. 


AN IMPROVISED TOP 
By Adam Tinker 


HERE are few things more dis- 
heartening than having an item of 
tackle break when one is out in the wilds, 
away from the aid of a sportsman’s supply 
shop. 
In such a case the angler who knows 
how to make simple repairs will not have 
his holiday ruined. I always advise the 


How to make an emergency rod top 


carrying of a few materials for emergency 
repair work. The list should include: 
Spool of silk thread, size A; small lump 
of wax; extra guides, a stick of ferrule 
cement and a small bottle of thinned white 
shellac. 

One of the commonest mishaps to the 
rod is the breaking of the tip at the top 
guide. Unless an angler can make a work- 
able repair, he is absolutely helpless. If 
the break occurs at the top or within an 
inch or two below it, the wood can usually 
be reduced in diameter sufficiently to per- 
mit of adjusting the old top. But if, as 
often happens, the break occurs around 


the center of the tip and one does not have | 


an extra tip—what then? 

A very workable procedure is that illus- 
trated in the diagram. Procure a piece of | 
wire of fairly small gauge—a hairpin or 
safety pin will do if nothing else is avail- 
able—and in the center make a double 
loop by bending the wire around a small 
twig. Now flatten the “legs” or ends of 
the wire by pounding cn a rock. 

Lay these legs against the sides of the 
tip and whip in place with your winding 
silk, first waxing the thread well. Finish 
with the invisible knot, which every angler 
should know and which has been illus- 
trated in this Department on several pre- 
vious occasions. 

This top will work well as long as you 
may need it. When it is whipped into place, 
give the loop a little offset toward the 
guides by bending it at a slight angle. 


THE 1932 CATALINA SWORD- 
FISH SEASON 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. W atts | 
L. Richmond, who is the C Correspond- | 
ing Secretary and Eastern Representative | 
of the Catalina Light Tackle Club, of 


| 


California, we have ‘been advised of some | 


interesting facts concerning the 1932 Cata- 
lina Island marlin and broadbill swordfish 
season. These data are taken from the 
records of the Tuna Club of Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island, California. 

Only 198 marlin swordfish were taken 
during 1932, as compared with 771 in 1931 
—the most remarkable marlin year ever 


Photo Fred V. Hartzell 
A freak pug-nosed rainbow trout caught 


in Butte Lake, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, It weighed 343 pounds 


experienced on the Pacific Coast. 
of these 198 fish was taken on June 29th 
and weighed 366 pounds. The largest fish 
of the entire season weighed 405 pounds. 
Thirty-four of the fish weighed over 200 
pounds and twenty-four were taken on 
light tackle. The average weight of the 
198 marlin was 179 pounds. 

The largest heayy-tackle marlin weigh- 
ed 405 pounds and was taken by A. R. 
Martin on August 24th. The heaviest light- 
tackle fish registered 300 pounds. It was 
caught by H. Page Randall on July Ist. 

A new world’s record on “three-six” 
tackle for marlin swordfish was estab- 
lished by R. C. Mankowski on October 
15th. This fish weighed 181 pounds. When 
one stops to think that “three-six”’ tackle 
means a rod not shorter than six feet over 
all, weighing six ounces and a six-thread 





The first 


line, Mr. Mankowski’s feat is little short | 


of phenomenal. 

Three broadbill swordfish were taken in 
1932. They weighed 297, 282% and 219 
pounds, respectively. 


MRS. O. C. GRINNELL’S 
BROADBILL 


N an article published in our February 

issue and entitled “The Queen of | 
Sport,” the statement was made by the 
author that “Mrs. (Keith) Spalding is the 
only woman to have brought to gaff the 
Niphias gladius on rod and reel’—mean- 
ing, of course, the broadbill swordfish. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

It was my good fortune to have inter- 
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viewed this morning a most remarkable 
lady and sportswoman—Mrs. Oliver C. 
Grinnell of New York City. On August 
2, 1931, Mrs. Grinnell caught a 24514- 
pound broadbill off Montauk Point, Long 
Island, New York. It measured 10 feet 
6 inches in length and was taken on a rod 
having a 10-ounce tip and on 24-thread 
line. 

We show you herewith a picture of this 
fish, with Mrs. Grinnell standing beside it. 

There are few names in the angling 
world today that are better known than 


Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell and her 2451. 
pound broadbill swordfish caught off 
Montauk Point, Long Island, New York 


that of Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell. At the Key 
Largo, Florida, Tournament held recently, 
she took a 3l-pound sailfish in exactly 
21 minutes on a 334-ounce fly rod. This 
fish was caught on a 4-thread Cuttyhunk 
line made especially for Mrs. Grinnell, in- 
asmuch as a 6-thread line is the lightest 
Cuttyhunk line on the market. 

Besides this, she also took a 74-pound 
sailfish on a 10-foot fly rod, using 9-thread 
line. 

Mrs. Grinnell is the wife of the late 
Oliver Cromwell Grinnell who will be 
remembered as the first angler to have 
taken a broadbill swordfish in North 
Atlantic waters In fact it was he who 
demonstrated the great possibilities of 
these waters as a field for big-game fish- 
ermen. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I am going to purchase a fly rod and I would 
like some information. I will use the rod for 
panfish (rock bass, sunfish and perch) and bass. 
Should I get a bass or trout rod? The bass 
will probably weigh not over two pounds. I 
want to get the most sport I can out of the fish. 

Can pike be taken with a fly rod? 

What are the best flies for panfish? What are 
the best bass bugs? Is the two-piece (light) fly 
rod for bass or trout? 

What is the best way to hook minnows, frogs 
and grasshoppers for ‘trolling and casting and 
the minnows for still fishing? 

I may go trout fishing some time. Can I use 
a bass rod for trout fishing or is it too heavy? 

E. GLeason. 


Comment: Inasmuch as you want your fly 
rod for such a large variety of fishing, it is al- 
most impossible to recommend anything definite. 
In other words, as I see it, if you are going to 
get a rod that is adapted especially for pan 
fish, it will be too light for bass and if you get 
one especially adapted for bass, it will be too 
heavy for pan fish and trout and there you are. 

I presume from what you say in your letter 
that you are going to cast bass bugs to a large 
extent. This is another matter to take into con- 
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sideration. Regardless of what sort of fish you 
are guine to catch with bass bugs, it is only 
a fairly yowerful and heavy rod that will ade- 
quately cast these lures. In other words, if you 
are going to use bass bugs and feathered min- 
nows to any considerable extent, I would 
recommend a 9-foot rod weighing at least 5% 
to 5% ounces, although you might find it easier 
to locate a 9¥%-foot rod weighing as much as 
this. There are a few of the larger tackle manu- 
facturers who make what is known as a heavy- 
duty fly rod. This rod is 9 feet in length and 
weighs 514 or more ounces and is especially 
powerful. This would be ideal for bass and for 
casting the bass bugs and feathered minnows. 
Of course, you would not get the full amount of 
fun out of such a rod when used on pan fish 
and stream fishing for trout. However, you 
cannot expect one rod to do everything. 

ves, pike, too, can taken on a fly rod, 
provided you know how to handle it. However, 
fly fishing is not the usual method of taking 
these fish. 

It would be impossible for me to tell you what 
the “best” bass bugs are. There is no such thing. 
What works one place would not work in an- 
other. gh ngnennny conditions vary from one 
part of the season to the next. In other words, 
you will have to do some experimenting to find 
out what does work best. I would advise you to 
get three or four different kinds of feathered 
minnows, a few of the deer-hair bugs and also 
some of the regulation bass bugs in different 
patterns. 

As far as I know, there are very few two- 
piece fly rods on the market. They would be 
too inconvenient to carry around. Ninety-nine 
percent of them at least are made in three 
pieces, except the very light 2- and 2'4-ounce 
rods which would be impractical for any pur- 
pose you have in mind. 

I cannot hope to tell you all the different 
methods of hooking live baits. In general, I can 
say that for trolling, minnows are hooked through 
the lips. They can also be hooked in ‘this way 
for casting, as well as through the back under 
the backbone. Frogs are generally hooked 
aa the lips, and yrasshoppers through the 
bac 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


LARGE-MOUTH vs. SMALL-MOUTH 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

What is the real distinction between large- 
and small-mouth bass? Are they two distinct 
kinds of bass? What are the means of readily 
distinguishing between the two kinds? 

Is the large-mouth bass prevalent in Penn- 
sylvania and in Canadian waters? Are the two 
kinds found together in the same places? 

I hear a controversy every so often about such 
questions as those noted above and any and all 
information you can give will be appreciated. 

M. f USSEY. 


Comment: The large-mouth bass and the 
small-mouth bass, while quite similar in ex- 
ternal appearance and probably for all practical 
angling purposes might be classed as the same 
fish, are nevertheless two separate s ecies. 

In some cases, it is almost impossible for the 
average person to differentiate between the two. 
However, for exact identification purposes, two 
of the best guides are: First—the number of rows 
of scales on the cheeks. The small-mouth bass 
has about 17 and the large-mouth bass only about 
10 or 11, Second, the angle of the jaws on the 
large-mouth usually extends beyond the posterior 
edge of the eye whereas on the small-mouth it 
is about on a line with the anterior edge of the 
eye. 

There are exceptions to this rule, however. 
For instance, in a very old small-mouth bass, 
the angle of the jaws may extend considerably 
behind the anterior edge of the eye. 

Yes, the large-mouth bass is quite plentiful 
in certain waters of Pennsylvania, though com- 
paratively few are found in Canadian waters. 
A large-mouth bass does not thrive very well in 
cold waters and is, therefore, a more or less 
southern species. A small-mouth bass, on the 
other hand, does not thrive very well in ex- 
cessively warm waters. I am speaking now only 
of extremes. In waters of average temperature, 
such as we have here in the East, at least in 
a great many of them, both the large-mouth and 
the small-mouth bass do very well, and in such 
instances they get along very well together in 
the same waters. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


NOT HUNGRY—JUST A COLLISION! 


FisHinc Eprtor: 

I read with interest the article in your August 
issue, entitled “Appetites Bigger than Stom- 
achs.”’ I have a neighbor and fishing friend who 
had told me of two instances where two black 
bass were found with one inside the mouth of 
3 other, one pair being still alive when taken. 

When I read the article, I thought the Cin- 
cinnati Times Star was wrong in their con- 
clusion, namely that the fish had collided. 

I am secretary of a small fishing club on one 
of our nearby Rina and this year we put in 
a nursery and planted, on May 28th, 15,000 bass 
an inch long. The bass today are from three 
to five inches in length, and a few days after 
reading your article, I was at the pond and 


threw in some worms. The fish would dart jn 
and grab a worm and dart out into deeper water 
again. One of the smaller fish darted in, grabbed 
a worm and, in his getaway, ran head on into 
the open mouth of one of the larger fish, They 
struggled a few seconds before getting apart, 
but finally separated, each with a piece of the 
worm. After seeing this, I am convinced that the 
Cincinnati Times Star is correct. 
Frank H. Lyon, 


Comment: The observation which you made 
and which you described in your letter is cer- 
tainly most interesting. It’s about the first of 
that kind as a result of really first-hand observa- 
tion that I have ever heard of. It puts a new 
aspect on the subject. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


ESTIMATING THE WEIGHT OF FISH 


FisuinG Epitor: 

Some years ago an old sportsman gave me a 
formula for determining the weight of a fish by 
taking its measurements. 

It applies to fish of the trout or pickerel type, 
but not to flat fish, such as the flounder. I have 
tried it on many occasions and find it to be very 
reliable. The measurements must be taken accu- 
rately in inches, down to the smallest fractions, 
as_an eighth of an inch makes a considerable 
difference in the result. This is the formula: 

Multiply the length in inches by the square 
of the greatest girth in inches, and divide the 
product by eight hundred, The answer will be 
in pounds. The decimal may be reduced to ounces. 

Can you tell me how the constant factor, 800, 
is derived? I can see no way except as the re. 
sultant of many experiments. The formula ap- 
pears to be empirical. 

J. D. SeEacorp. 


Comment: The formula which you describe 
in your letter I frequently recite in my sleep— 
I use it so often. 

For symmetrically-shaped fish, it is quite ac- 
curate; that is, on fish such as trout, salmon, 
striped bass, tarpon, etc 

For such fish as the black bass, this formula 
is only an approximate check and I frankly 
never heard of any formula being used in order 
to estimate the weight of such fish as the 
flounder. 

I don’t believe there is any mathematical law 
that enables one to arrive at the figure 800. As 
you say, this is purely the resultant of many 
experiments and the formula is purely empirical. 

Fisuinc Eprtor, 


WANTS TO BE A FLY FISHERMAN 


FisHinG Epitor: 

My fishing always having been limited to 
spoons, plugs and live bait, the fly has drawn 
my interest, to a great extent, and would like 
information on the following questions: 

What is the object of a tapered line? 

What is the difference between wet fly and 
dry fly fishing? 

What would you suggest that I get for flies— 
that is, the patterns? 

I wish to mention that I am a new reader of 
Fietp & Stream and expect to be a constant 
reader from now on. I like it. 

Homer Goxey. 


Comment: A tapered line is used principally 
in dry fly fishing. Its object is to promote efh- 
ciency in casting. That is to say, by using a 
tapered line one is enabled to make more delicate 
and accurate casts, both of which factors are 
very important in dry fly fishing. 

In dry fly fishing the fly must be kept floating 
on the surface of the water. This means that the 
fly must be cast up or up and across the stream. 
To cast it down stream would mean that the fly 
would be drowned. The fly is kept floating on the 
surface of the water by means of waterproofing 
it with one of the patented preparations on the 
market and also by means of false casting. False 
casting is accomplished by casting the fly through 
the air several times in order to throw off the 
excess moisture, before permitting it to again 
alight on the surface of the water. 

In wet fly fishing the fly sinks for several 
inches beneath the surface and it may be cast 
up, down or across stream, as conditions war- 
rant. If you have never done any dry fly fish- 
ing, I advise you to learn wet fly fishing first. 

This being the case, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing wet fly patterns for your section of the 
country (Vermont) for trout: Cahill, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy, Black Gnat, Brown Hackle, Coach- 
man, Royal Coachman, Professor, Queen-of- 
the Waters, Hare’s Ear, Lady Beaverkill and 
Whirling Dun. These should be tied on about a 
No. 10 hook. If the trout run fairly large, you 
should have a few 8's, If the majority run quite 
small, on the other hand, that is to say fish 
averaging from 8 to 10 inches, you should have 
more 12’s. ; 

If you had told me more definitely as to just 
where you were going to fish and what type of 
fishing you were going to have, I would be in a 
little better position to make more accurate rec- 
ommendations in the way of flies. 

Fisuinc Ep1rtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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VARIETY IN SAILFISHING 


(Continued from page 35) 


into a sailfish after the usual prelimina- 
ries. The fish tapped; my friend dropped 
the bait back and struck. At once the fish 
picked up speed, and the line paid out 
so rapidly that the reel spool fairly 
whizzed. f 

Camera in hand, I waited for the fish 
to break water. Nothing of the kind hap- 

ned. The fish was coasting along rapidly 


just below the surface of the waves and | 
not attempting to jump. One hundred , 


yards out, and no diminution in the pace. 

‘Another hundred yards, and still it was 

going strong, despite all efforts on the 
rt of the angler to stop it. 

As the last few yards of line were leav- 
ing the reel the guide shoved in the 
clutch and turned the helm hard over. 
The cruiser responded and gathered speed 
in time to enable the angler to hold his 
own. By pursuing the slowly tiring crea- 


ture and putting on all the brake the line | 


would stand, the fisherman was able to 
regain some of his line. When he had 
reeled in about half of it, the guide threw 
out the clutch and allowed the boat to 
drift. Immediately the sailfish speeded up 
and emptied the reel spool of line. 

In order to get this line back, we had 
to pursue the fish again. It was not sports- 
manlike, I'll admit, but we all wanted to 
see what kind of a sailfish we were tied 
to and find out, if possible, why it kept 
up its undeviating policy of swimming 
smoothly just below the surface and why 
it did not jump or dive. We also wanted 
to release the fish, but not while it had all 
of the line. 


So the fight continued—the fish running | 


away with the line when we drifted and | 


we getting back the line when we gave 


chase. This lasted all of thirty-five min- | 


utes, at the end of which time we man- | 
aged to haul the odd battler alongside. | 


One look, and the whole affair became 
plain to us. 


HE sailfish was hooked in the bony 


part of its tail so close to the center of | 


that appendage that its strength and use- 
fulness were unimpaired. It could swim 
with all of its accustomed energy and 
power. On the other hand, whenever it 
would try to dive or jump, the leader 
wire would press against either the upper 
or lower tail fin and, aided by the pull 
exerted by the reel brake, would prevent 
any action of this sort. Hooked as it was, 
the fish could only do one thing, and that 
one thing was to swim in a straight line! 

The sailfish is one of the easiest of fish 





to release from the hook, and I believe it | 
has more chance to survive the experi- | 


ence than any other of the many Gulf | 


Stream game fish. Usually you will find 
the sailfish hooked in the upper or lower 
jaw. Grasp the long snout firmly—not at 
the tip end, but near the head—and a sim- 
ple twist will generally release the hook. 


If this is done slowly, or so that the | 


sailfish will not be alarmed by any sud- 
den motion on your part, it will lie quiet 
during the operation and one need not fear 
damage from the wicked-looking snout. 
This bill, beak, sword or snout is very 
rough, somewhat similar to sandpaper, 
and with canvas gloves one can secure a 
firm hold. 

When the fish is released, it will gen- 
erally continue to lie quiet for a second. 
hen it tries a few experimental flips 
with its fins and tail. Finding these in 
Prime working order, it quickly gathers 
speed and leaves the premises. Personally, 
like to believe that the sailfish enjoys 
a battle against fair odds and that, the 
ttle over, it appreciates being released. 
Maybe it does—who knows? 


| 220 W. Illinois St. 
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YOSEMITE TROUT 
(Continued from page 25) 


wash down to swing and bob about under 
rocks and overhanging sod banks. A rain- 
bow struck, then was gone. Another of ten 
inches I landed, then a moment later two 
more. 

The last one,a powerful 14-incher, worked 
out into the main current, and how he did 
fight, with that mighty power to help him! 
I hoped the fly would tear out to save my 
rod, but it held, and I netted that fish. 

A pocket at the lower end of a deep 
pool yielded two fine browns and an East- 
ern brook. Certainly the fish in this re- 
markable river were always “right.” I 
could not resist my favorite place under 
such conditions ; so I worked downstream. 
The high water added considerably to the 
risk of those long jumps, but I managed, 
with nonslip cord material on my moc- 
casins, the necessary acrobatics. And an- 
other family of rainbow brethren were 
waiting. 

As usual, a ten-incher came into the net 
first, then a savage footer, followed by two 
smaller ones. It was difficult to meet the 
rises in that abnormally fast water, with 
the fly submerged, riding a comber or 
sucking under rocks—all within the space 
of a second. That the fish missed often 
was certain, but the marvelous feature was 
that they could take the fly at all, or want 
to in that murky surge of boiling waters. 
And they wanted a dark fly, for they hit 
both the Black Gnat and Brown Hackle 
with red body. 

Gradually I lengthened my line and 
reached into the farthest swirls, under the 
giant boulders fifty feet downstream. The 
fly disappeared in a smother of white 
water, and I felt a terrific tug. This fish 
fought deep and long, and when at last 
I had him in the net it was nearly dark, 
with the rain pouring down and my fin- 
gers blue with cold. 


HAT “church-steeple” rock was a 

terror under the conditions, and the 
last long leap even more ticklish. There 
was a chance that the people down at El 
Portal next morning might find a stranger 
cast up by the river, for no swimmer could 
master that racing chute of white water 
below. But we again fried fat rainbows 
for supper that night. 

That evening we had new neighbors, a 
man and his wife who at once talked fish- 
ing. They examined my fish with interest, 
and hoped “to get a few tomorrow.” 

Their name was Curly, and the man 
proved to be a real sportsman and a 
gentleman. I asked him to go down river 
with me next evening, but he smilingly re- 
fused. 

“You know,” he chuckled, “I kinda like 
to get ’em up here, where the other fel- 
lows sometimes can’t. And besides, I 
haven't lost any of those slick boulders 
down in the cajfion.” 

Ye gods of this piscatorial game! Here 
was a man who wanted to catch them 
right in the valley, when all that splendid 
cafion water was offered. And he did fish 
that clear, slow-flowing meadow water, 
almost in sight of the hotels; and he 
caught fish, plenty of them, on his tiny 
floating flies. He worked the water hard 
and carefully, wading to his arm pits when 
necessary, and cast to every rising fish he 
saw throughout all the hours of the day. 
If a fish were feeding, Curly stayed with 
him until he was hooked or worn out and 
disgusted by those incessant flies, which he 
would at last try to kill on general prin- 
ciples. 

Mrs. Curly fished also, and caught them 
—when she was not playing tag around a 
tree with the too-friendly Park bears. 
Each evening I looked at their fish, al- 
ways a dozen or more of nice brooks and 
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browns, and entirely lost the cockiness ac- 
quired in bringing fish from down the 
cafion, into this “fishless” peopled valley. 

And I became very humble and retiring 
when Mr. Curley returned one morning— 
in his slippers—from a daybreak casting 
expedition along the smooth water right 
in front of camp, for he had taken six fine, 
big brown trout there. And I had scorned 
that water, and had told sundry neighbors 
there were no trout there; that if there 
were fish, they could not be caught. 

How we do live and learn! 


MIDGE AND NYMPH FLY- 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 21) 


feet above him and let it float down over 
him, with the fly about four inches below 
the surface when it passed him. After 
three casts the fish sank out of sight and 
ceased feeding. I had put him down. 

I resolved to be more careful with the 
next, and cast as well as I knew how, the 
fly lighting just right on the water in 
just the right position. In fact, I con- 
sidered the cast perfect, and yet the re- 
sult was the same: he disappeared after 
a few casts. The same thing happened 
with, the other two; so I walked to the 
foot bridge and sat down to think it over. 

I seemed to have fished as-well as it 
could be done, and yet all four fish had 
been put down in succession. This seemed 
to require an explanation, because I had 
taken many trout in this same way and 
yet could not even attract the notice of 
these fish. On thinking it over I decided 
to try an experiment if the trout began 
to feed again, which they soon did. 

I cut the leader at the second knot up 
from the fly and put in five feet of gut 
of the same size, replacing the same fly 
and end as before. This gave me a leader 
of fourteen feet in place of nine, with the 
same fly and gut next to the fly. The 
idea I had was that the line had been 
striking the water too close to the trout, 
and the impact of the line had taken his 
attention till the fly had gone past his 
head. The longer leader would keep the 
line farther away, and the trout might give 
heed to the fly in time. 

Going below the lowest fish, I cast as 
before, with the fly falling about two feet 
above the trout. On the second cast I 





‘THE beginner at the trout- 
fishing game can learn a lot 
“FISHING FOR CON- 
TENTMENT,” by Gene Burns, 
in the April number. And old- 
timers will enjoy the article and 
possibly profit from it. 


from 











noticed a sidewise movement of his head 
at the time the fly should have been pass- 
ing him. I struck, and the trout was 
hooked. He ran downstream. Fortunately 
I kept him out of the weeds and landed 
him. He weighed a little over two pounds. 

The second trout took the fly on the 
first cast, but ran into the weeds and 
finally got off. 

The third trout would not take the fly 
until he had seen it a number of times 
and it had been cast directly on his nose. 
He then rose and took it with a splash. 
After a stiff fight he was landed—another 
two-pound fish. 

It took me a long time to raise the 
fourth fish. I thought I saw him turn for 
the fly several times, but I never seemed to 
feel anything. Finally he turned across 
about a foot and took the fly squarely, 
but he made for a lane in the weeds in 
the middle of the stream and I could not 


get him out before the fly tore away. 

Here were four trout which could not 
be caught with the fly on a nine-foot leader 
and were easily caught with the same 
fly on a fourteen-foot leader. The water 
was very clear and still, and the sun was 
almost overhead—most difficult conditions, 
No doubt at some other time these fish 
could have been caught with the regular 
tackle. 

In our streams we do not often haye 
the chance to try these experiments, as 
rising fish are not so plentiful or so easily 
watched. We must fish our nymph flies 
where we know the trout are likely to 
be, and in the way the nymphs themselves 
behave in our waters. In rapid water they 
can be fished upstream and allowed to 
float down with the current, keeping the 
line just tight enough to strike readily on 
any indication of a fish. Or they may be 
fished across and downstream, being very 
slightly moved in small jerks but not 
rapidly pulled, as these insects do not swim 
steadily but in spurts. 

The May-fly nymphs are very likely to 
come out and swim in the water toward 
dark, and they all move about after dark. 
That is one reason why late fishing is 
so effective; trout do most of their feed- 
ing at this time. Nymphs are vastly more 
effective than surface flies after dark. In 
fact, I have often seen the water alive 
with trout moving at dark and been able 
to get very few rises on a dry fly at such 
a time, when a nymph fly of the right 
pattern and size would take trout as fast 
as wanted. The latter represented the type 
of food the trout were feeding on. 


AST season gave me many instances of 
the great effectiveness of this kind of 
fishing as against the dry fly. On one occa- 
sion I fished one of my large pools with 
two separate dry flies just as carefully as 
I knew how. A friend had just fished the 
pool ahead of me with another dry fly. 
The net result of both our efforts was 
one trout and two rises. 

I then put on one of my stone-fly nymphs 
tied on a No. 14 hook and began at the 
top of the pool, fishing downstream. Only 
a few casts were made before I had a 
trout. Standing in the same place without 
moving down, I took fifteen fish and did 
not bother to fish the rest of the pool, as 
I was getting them too fast for pleasure. 
Some of the fish taken were of good size, 
and none were seen with the dry fly. 

A friend who is regarded as one of the 
very best fishermen in the country and 
who writes frequently for Fretp & STREAM 
was fishing my Gate House Pool, which 
is about six hundred feet long, in the 
middle of the day. I told him he would 
not do much with a dry fly in such water 
at that time, but he only smiled and went 
ahead. When I met him at the top of 
the pool, he reported that he had taken 
one small trout and raised two others. 
I persuaded him to put on one of my 
nymphs and to fish the same pool back 
again. He took five large trout and 
missed four others. At the lower end he 
was completely converted to nymph fly- 
fishing. I could give endless instances of 
similar experiences. 

One day last May a considerable num- 
ber of excellent anglers fished the lower 
Beaverkill where there was a very large 
hatch of small May-flies in progress. 
These flies were mostly in the air and a 
very sparse rise of trout occurred. Only 
a few trout were taken, and I asked if 
I might open them and see what they 
were feeding on. The stomachs were found 
to be crammed full of small dark May- 
fly nymphs. Only one larger stone-fly 
nymph was found and only a few adult 
winged flies. This showed clearly that the 
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food of these fish on that day consisted 
almost entirely of small May-fly nymphs 
and that the fisherman had an extremely 
small chance to get many of these trout 
on any kind of dry fly or ordinary wet fly. 

The following day I tied several nymphs 
close in size and color to those I had seen 
in the trouts’ stomachs and went to a 
large pool on the Neversink. I fished the 
pool carefully with a dry fly and a small 
streamer, and a friend also fished it over 
with some good wet flies before I put on 
the nymphs. My friend got two trout on 
wet flies, and I got none on dry or 
streamer flies. Standing in one place at 
the top of the pool and using the small 
dark nymph I had tied, I then took fifteen 
trout without moving and could have taken 
more, as they were still biting well when 
I stopped. Of course, these fish were all 
put back, as this was only a test to show 
the value of the nymph fly properly fished 
when the conditions are just right for its 
use. I am sure I could have taken fifty 
trout at that time easily. In the after- 
noon of the same day on adjacent pools 
the nymph fly was not so taking as a small 
streamer or a wet fly or even a dry fly. 
This was probably because the nymphs 
were not so plentiful in the water, and 


the trout turned their attention to other | 


kinds of food. The nymph is not a fly to 
be used at all times; but when it is clearly 
indicated by conditions, there is no fly 
which will catch so many fish. 

Now as to the nymph flies to be used 
in our streams. Usually those dark in 


color are the most effective, because in | 


gravelly rocky streams these are the com- 
monest underwater forms. In some streams 
there are some greenish or dark yellowish 
forms, but I have never seen any bright- 
colored nymphs in this country as they 
have in England. 

The size of the nymph is most impor- 
tant next to the color. This varies in dif- 
ferent streams and at different times, and 
must be right for the stream fished if the 
best results are to be obtained. I carry an 
assortment of sizes, from those on No. 16 
hooks to those on No. 10 long-shank 
hooks. As a general experience, nymphs 
ona No. 14 or No. 12 hook are the most 
effective. Those which imitate the actual 
nymphs of the stream are, of course, the 
best. I have spent several years in tying 
patterns and testing them out until I have 
nymphs which are really good in all 
streams I have fished of late years. 


NYONE can make nymphs by trim- 
ming down wet flies or dry flies with 
scissors until they resemble the insects 
found in the stream and in the stomachs of 
the trout. You can do this in a few minutes 
if you wish to test out the nymph fly. 
While the results will not be so good as 
that with a more exact imitation, it is 
very easy to make a fly which will be 
far more effective than any dry fly most 
of the time. 

While large trout are not readily caught 
on a dry fly, it is surprising how many 
will be taken on nymphs, even small size. 

In fishing the nymph I have not had 
good results with short leaders or with 
those over .007 of an inch in diameter for 
the three feet next to the fly. It looks as 
if the fine, long leader were necessary 
to make the nymph swim naturally in the 


water, and it appears as if the shorter | 


heavier leader made the nymph behave un- 
naturally. Perhaps others can get better 
results than I can with short leaders. I 


have failed with them iu this fishing on | 


every occasion. 
Anyone who will spend some time in 


the study of fishing a rymph fly will soon | 


| HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 


get the tricks of it and be able to see 
every trout as it takes the fly, most of 


Always... 


N fly casting, it is commonly found 

that most fishermen can improve 
their casting by getting a more suit- 
able line. More distance, accuracy and 
delicacy, with less fatigue. 

In most cases where improvement 
can be made, the line used has been 
under weight. There must be enough 
heft to it to work the rod properly. If 
using a stiff rod (dry-fly action, all the 
go nowadays), try an Ashaway double- 
tapered or triple-tapered Crandall’s 
American Finish. Choose one with 
plenty of weight in the belly—the light 
taper will assure you of necessary 
delicacy. 

You will be agreeably surprised. 

And not only will you find the added 
weight a help—but the free running, 
| when shooting the line, will delight 
you and add much to distance, delicacy 
and all around control. 

Other advantages are the exception- 
al pliability, elasticity and toughness 
of this remarkable line. To own one is 
to experience new interest in your fly 
fishing. 

Ask your dealer. Or write us for a 
catalog of all famous Ashaway Lines. 
Made for every kind of fishing, used 
around the world. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


|Box 301 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
| Leading Fishing Line Makers Since 1824 
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Tue job of “building” a Hodgson Camp House 
is really no job at all. For the house complete is 
shipped in sections, windows and doors ready 
hung. All you need do is bolt it together! 

Yet the structure is solid and sturdy and safe. 
Its durable red cedar construction resists the 
worst efforts of the elements. The Hodgson Camp 
House you put up this spring will welcome you 
back year after year. 

In the mountains or by the sea, these practical, 
attractive houses shelter campers, hunters, fish- 
ermen. They are ideal for summer or vacation 
use or for week-end camps the year ‘round. 
One, two, three or more rooms may be had, 
with or without an outside porch. Prices range 
from $150 to $500. See our exhibit at the ad- 
dresses below, or write for free booklet CAA-3. 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
or 1108C wealth Ave., B » Mass. 








BUILD YOUR CAMP HOUSE 
IN AN HOUR OR TWO! 








Bait casting—fly fishing—trolling— 
when other baits do and when 
other baits don’t, Hildebrandt 
Spinners help fill the etringer. 
Can't be beat for Bass and all 
ether game fish. For good fishing 
every day, take along an assort- 
ment of Flies and Spinners—use 
Hildebrandt's—they spin so easy. 
Hildebrandt’s Hint s— 
tells you how to catch 
fish in 1933—not a dry 
line in it. It’s FREE. 


Hildebrandt 


432 High Btrest 
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them breaking the surface as they do for 
a dry fly. I have found no advantage in 
fishing the nymph deep, as the trout will 
come to the surface for them if they will 
come at all. I myself enjoy this form of 
fishing just as much as that with a dry 
fly, and have had the greatest pleasure in 
learning a new technique and in shifting 
from one kind of fishing to the other. I 
do whichever gives me the most pleasure ; 
but when I want to catch trout in any 
quantity, I always use a nymph. 

Anyone who will master this technique 
will soon find that he is able to catch trout 
where others are liable to draw a blank. 


DRY FLY AND WET FEET 
(Continued from page 11) 

over the tops of my boots, floundering 
around like a whole family of moose. 
Vaguely I heard Jean telling me in no 
uncertain terms to do something or other, 
but I was too busy to pay any attention. 
Finally, when less than thirty yards of my 
200-yard backing line remained, it dawned 
on me that he was trying to get me into 
the canoe. I started to wade clumsily 
toward him, at the same time keeping 
my eyes on the distant fish. 

I stepped blindly into a deep hole, and 
the river rose up to meet me with great 
swiftness. Suddenly ihe cold water 
clasped me about the waist, instantly 
filling my meager boots. Oniy by dumb 
luck did my thumb stay off the reel spool 
as I Aung my rod arm high out of water 
in attempting to balance and not foul the 
tackle. How glad I was that Van was 
not ther€ to see that ludicrous wetting ! 

When I did finally manage to get into 
the boat, there was about as much water 
in it as outside. Jean, galvanized into 
action and unmindful of the sloshing 
around his feet, shot us downstream with 
powerful strokes. I retrieved line as we 
shot around a bend, over a shallow ford, 
and into a small deep pool. Here the fish 
stopped running and went to the bottom 
of the deepest part, evidently intending to 
retreat no farther. 

I stepped out on the beach, dripping 
water like a spaniel with a duck. The 
salmon swam slowly around the center of 
the pool in shortening circles, finally 
stopping to sulk on the bottom. I could 
not move him, and I didn’t know what 
to do about it. Jean, however, commenced 
to throw large stones into the water to 
scare the fish into motion, but even this 
brought no result. 

“If one of those stones hits the leader, 
you'd better start running,” I threatened 
darkly. 

Normally, of course, the taciturn guide 
could have crushed me with his bare 
hands, but had a stone broken the tackle 
I think he would have had a raving 
maniac to deal with. Impatient as any 
other greenhorn, I took a desperate chance 
and pumped gently, praying the while 
that the silkworm martyred to produce 
that particular gut had bequeathed a soul 
of iron to the gossamer strand. Very 
slowly I managed to work the big fish 
near shore, but each time I got him to 
the shallow water the current swept him 
back into the center with such a strong 
a that I dared not hold against it. 

“Gaff from boat!” Jean shouted sud- 
denly. 

With great “squeeging and squnching” 
of water-filled boots we embarked again. 
As the current carried us over the salmon 
Jean thrust down the gaff, almost on him. 
This brought action, and he made a few 
short rushes during which I got him to 
the surface. But the current carried us 
away, and I had to let out line again as 
Jean picked up his paddle. With a few 
quick strokes the river-man put us along- 
side, dropped the paddle, and with a 
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dextrous rapier stroke of the gaff flashed 
the wriggling beauty into the canoe be- 
fore I knew what it was all about. 

“Well done, old man,” I couldn’t help 
saying admiringly, and I thought of the 
predicament I should have been in if, like 
some ill-advised beginners, I had tried to 

fish without a guide. 

Once again ashore, I slumped weakly 
down on a log. My rod hand trembled 
like an aspen leat before a_thunder- 
shower, but the magnificent salmon lay 
at my feet; so all was well. Rummaging 
in the knapsack, I brought out the scale 
and barely had time to register the weight 
—23% pounds—when Jean whispered 
gruffly, “Mr. Van! I hear him come.” 

Quickly I laid the gallant Salmo salar 
back of the log we were sitting on and 
covered the fish with moss so that Van 
would not see it when he arrived. We had 
not cut or cleaned it, of course, because 
salmon, having little or no digestive juices 
in. their stomachs while in fresh water, 
keep better if not cut. We sat waiting on 
the log, trying to look dejected—and truly, 
we were both so wet and bedraggled that 
it was not a difficult mask to assume. 

Van came on us with his usual force- 
ful strides, and I saw that he was carry ing 
a forked twig laden with big trout. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed hilariously 
at sight of us. “You two look like a 
couple of wet cats. You couldn’t catch any 
fish with rod and reel,” he went on, enjoy- 
ing himself hugely; “so you tried diving 
for them, I see. Oh boy, if I only had a 
picture of you to bring back to the club!” 

Jean and I said nothing, but looked 
dolefully at the ground. Then Van sighted 
the dry-fly rod and tackle, and picked it 
up contemptuously. 

“Well! well!” he jibed. “Did you ten- 
derfeet really think you would catch a 
salmon on this toy? Why don’t you stop 
believing all that stuff you read in books 
and what those old fogies at the club tell 
you? Why, that fly is too small to catch 
a° trout. Look at these!” He held up his 
at ng ‘I caught them in a Parmacheene 
Belle, No. 8 hook. If it weren’t for me to 
catch some trout, you dubs wouldn't have 


fish for supper. 
I replied meekly. “Go 


“All right,” 
ahead and crow over us. If you were a 





MICHIGAN has some great 
trout streams. Some say the 
Big Manistee is the best of all. 
In the April issue, “WHIPPLE’S 
FOLLY,” by Kendrick Kimball, 
tells of fishing this famous stream 
with a master angler. 











sportsman, you would try to help a poor 
tenderfoot instead of making fun of me 
just because I fell in the water. Our agree- 
ment about the rod is still on, I suppose. 
You would have your pound of flesh at 
my expense.” I tried to sound hopeless. 

“Yes, sir, it's on, and don’t you try to 
wiggle out of it,” he answered, swallowing 
my bait. “I wasn’t trying today. Tomor- 
row I’m going to show you how to catch 
salmon, while you waste your time play- 
ing with your toy rod and falling into 
holes.” 

“Well, laugh this off!” I shouted 
triumphantly as I reached back of the 
log and drew forth the big salmon. 

At sight of the fish Van's face fell. He 
stood there staring, with mouth agape. I 
thought Jean would explode. He slapped 
his thigh and let out a bellow of joy at 
V an’ s surprise. 

“You lose,” I rubbed it into Van. “To- 
morrow will be too late to catch the first 
salmon. I caught this one on a dry fly— 
that same little No. 12 dry fly you're 


making fun of. Now I’m going to send 
Jean in to the telegraph office and order 
that rod you have to buy me. I think [’y] 
have it custom made, with a gold ree} 
seat and platinum guides, and maybe a 
diamond tip top—just to teach you a 
lesson.” 

The good sport in Van came through 
as usual. He wrung my hand in sincere 
congratulation, and said: 

“O. K., pal. A better man couldn't haye 
won it. But say, when you order—as long 
as I have to pay for it anyway—you might 
order one for me too. Ah—dry fly like 
yours here, about six ounces, and don't 
forget—” he looked at the water still 
streaming off my clothes and burst into 
his great laugh again “—to get yourself 
a pair of waders.” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON DEER 
DISEASES 
(Continued from page 13) 


about starv: ation in places like this, but wil] 
find ’em tryin’ to work out prescriptions 
to chase the fly out of the state. 

“This nose-fly seems to work up into 
the nostrils and lay his eggs, and when 
the eggs hatch—well, I just feel sorry for 
those deer. In Coburn’s cases he found, 
in both dead deer and live ones, where 
the poor rascals had rubbed the hair all 
off their faces below the eyes and down 
their noses and around behind the ears 
tryin’ to get at the itch inside their heads. 
I'd figure that when a deer gets a head 
full of little worms with sharp spines on 
‘em, which the nose-fly larva has, he'd be 
glad to die. Why, they found up to sixty- 
seven worms in one head, and the average 
was about forty. 

“Then there’s a stomach-worm workin’ 
on Michigan deer. How bad it is or how 
general, they don’t know. But it’s kind of 
a bloodsucker and causes gastritis, and 
maybe it'll get bad before it gets better. 
Coburn found two of ’em in his investiga- 
tion, but couldn't tell much about it. 

“But the lung-worm seemed to be the 
most serious of all the parasites they've 
found in Michigan deer. It’s a little worm 
that gets into the lungs and sets up an 
inflammation which brings on what they 
call a verminous pneumonia and finishes 
em off. 

“And how they get it, is another one 
of those danged things. They've got that 
pegged down pretty well, it would seem. 
Once inside, it lays eggs, and they pass 
out through the intestines. When they're 
dropped in a wet place, they hatch and 
grow into somethin’ they say looks like 
a tadpole but so small you can't see it 
without a microscope. This little devil 
starts swimmin’ around until he catches 
up with say a snail. He pushes his way 
into this critter and goes through another 
stage that got me all balled up readin’ it, 
and then the deer gets him back again 
by eatin’ snails. 

“So you didn’t know that deer ate 
snails!” He chuckled. “Neither did I! But 
that seems to be one of the best ways he 
gets the lung-worm. Why snails? Well, 
that gave some of the technical boys some- 
thin’ to think about, and they got pokin’ 
around, the way they will, and pretty soon 
they found a deer carcass in the woods 
right in the section where they’d found so 
much lung-worm in carcasses that had 
bent shank bones. 

“That mean anything? Bones that are 
bent when they'd ought to be straight? 
It'll mean rickets if you thin‘ it over, 
long enough. And when critters have 
rickets, it means they aren't gettin’ 
enough of this and that—lime, likeily— 
in their diet. So the boys are wonderin’ 
if there’s some shortage of variety in grub 
for deer over that way which is sendin’ 
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‘em to snails so they can have good, 
straight, strong legs, and if they're gettin’ 
the lung-worm because they don’t want 
rickets !” dae ' 

He pocketed his pipe and scratched his 
gray head vigorously. ; . 

“Of course, all this I’ve been sayin’ is 
only fragments, after all. Nobody has 
worked long enough on deer diseases to 
know very much. But it does seem that 
if they can stumble onto so many serious 
parasites right off the bat there might be 
somethin’ to it. Certainly, it’s worth fol- 
lowin’ up and gatherin’ in a lot of informa- 


tion. That’s being done in Pennsylvania | 


and Michigan and California and other 
rts. 

“It may amount to nothin’. Deer may 
have had lung-worm and nose-fly and 
rickets since the year one. Those parasites 
may have their own enemies which hold 
‘en down just before they get too numer- 
ous. Hope so. 

“But things change, continual. We lost 
the grayling and the passenger pigeon after 
man come along. Why? Nobody knows. 
Now we got to look lively to be sure we 
don’t go losin’ more of what we'd like 
to keep. 

“IT don’t want to be thought to scoff 
when anybody mentions starvin’ deer. 
Why, this lung-worm pest may be a kind 
of starvation, after all. Maybe, if they had 
plenty of the right kind of browse, they 
wouldn't go lookin’ for snails and so 
wouldn’t get that kind of pneumonia. It 
all‘comes back in a kind of a circle, may- 
be. I don’t know. I declare, I don’t know.” 

He rose slowly and reached for his 
mackinaw. 

“But I’ve just got a sneakin’ hunch 
that wolves and starvation aren't the only 
menaces to our deer herds. And how to 
get the best of these various things, nobody 
knows. Me, I got to get along now and 
break a way into my shanty. I don't get 
a lot of time to read, and when these 
technical boys get strung out with their 
language I make kind of heavy goin’ of 
it. But—” he drew the jacket on 
time maybe I'll tell you about tryin’ to 
keep deer from out-and-out starvin’. It’s 
been tried, here and there, you know. And 
it’s kind of funny, the results. 

“Look at that snow! Say, I'm kind of 
glad I'm not humped up in a cedar swamp 
this evening, with nothin’ but what's handy 
in my belly and maybe worms in my nose 
and lungs and stomach!” 


THE ONE-ROUND FIGHTER 


(Continued from page 29) 
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“—some- | 


floating weeds at the far end of the patch 


being gently agitated from below. 

“What's going on under there?” I asked. 

“Look down under da boat. You vill 
see.” Ole hauled out a length of heavy cod 
line and began scraping the attached lead 
jig with his knife to make it bright. “Ve 
get planty mackerel. First, you try your 
foolishness. Den I vill show you.” 


I cupped my hands over my face and | 


peered down into the marine forest. At 


first only brilliant golden flashes caught | maaé 


my eyes, but after a bit I saw that the 


whole place was fairly alive with brightly | 


colored fish darting and swarming through 
the kelp fronds. The scene was indescrib- 
ably beautiful. Enraptured I stared until a 
movement of the boat caused me to turn 
Just in time to stop Ole from plunking that 
crude lead jig overside. 

Hastily I rigged out my “foolishness,” 
looped on the tiniest of pearl wobblers 
and let it sink shimmering into the trans- 
lucent depths. HW”ham! A strike! Then, 
aster than the eye could follow, the 
hooked fish shot down, down and out of 
Sight; and as if by prearranged signal 
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every fish in that vast school vanished. 
A straining rod was my only reminder that 
they had actually existed. Thirty yards of 
line spun away from the reel at high 
speed; ten more at a more moderate rate; 
then it stopped clicking. 

Slowly I began reeling in, and to my 
surprise the gorgeous fish came swimming 
up out of the cobalt depths with hardly 
a show of resistance. This continued until 
its yellow nose cleaved the surface, then 
z-zip, and it was off again on another long 
run. Several times this happened before 
Ole reached out and flipped it into the 
dory. 

Now I got my first close look at the 
little-known atkafish, or mackerel. It was 
about eighteen inches long, its weight 
slightly over three pounds. Never have I 
seen a more dazzling fish. Alternating bars 
of glossy black and chrome yellow stood 
out so vividly on the body that they ap- 
peared to have been freshly lacquered 
there. In shape the atkafish was exceed- 
ingly trim, the firm barrel abundantly 
powered with oversized fins and tail. On 
the back the dorsal fin was at least two 
inches in height and extended from the 
nape nearly to the base of the tail. This, 
my first fish, was a male. The females 
were quite different in color. A few mo- 
ments later I caught one and noted that 
the brilliant yellows of the male fish were 
replaced with light slate, and she was in 
all respects a refined, somber replica of 
her sport-model, fancy-paint-job husband. 

Three of these scary fish were the most 
I could take from one school. Time and 
again Ole brought me into the presence 
of thousands finning on the surface, only 
to have them scatter when my light lure 
struck the water as though a bomb had 
exploded in their midst. In a few minutes 
the school would come to the surface again 
a couple of hundred yards away, finning 
and splashing in a riot of color and reflec- 
tion as they fed on a form of tiny crus- 
tacean barely visible to the human eye. I 
discarded the pearl wobbler, replacing it 
with a No. 6 Brown Hz ackle that worked 
much better, although even its feathery 
weight was enough at times to send these 
hair-trigger mackerel darting into the deep 
like a shower of golden arrows. 

While I was playing around with these 
atkafish in my own peculiar, inefficient 
way Ole slapped a small fish on his cutting 


The greenling 


( Hexagrammos octogrammus) 


board and diced it into small cubes. It re- 
quired no mind-reader to sense his impa- 
tience at my puny efforts; so I reeled in 
my line and bade him do his stuff. Ole 
proceeded to do so. First he tossed a hand- 
ful of cubes overboard, following it up 
with his lead jig. Starting in when the 
fish were barely visible many fathoms 
down, he succeeded in bringing them to the 
surface all around the boat, where they 
darted about snapping the morsels fed 
them like a pack of ravenous hyenas, in- 
cidentally falling victim to his double- 
hooked chunk of lead until almost a con- 
tinuous stream of them were being jerked 
over the gunwale into the dory. 

The native Aleuts’ method of taking 
this highly prized food fish was even 
cruder, so Ole said. Anchoring their two- 
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holed bidarka to a frond of kelp, they 
lower a slender pole on which are attached 
gaudy pieces of cloth and divers hooks, 
and 4 jerking this rig up and down fill 
their boats in short order. 

While Ole yanked fish after fish into the 
dory with monotonous regularity my at- 
tention was diverted to the elephantine 
antics of a huge sperm-whale diving for 
squid close by, its mighty flukes cracking 
the water in thunderous reports and clouds 
of nauseous oily spray shooting forward 
from its blow-hole. Afterward it coasted 
majestically away, its mountainous body 
riding high out of water. Once, too, a band 
= twenty killer whales passed close to 

their triangular black fins cutting the 
pont se with sinister hissing sounds. Cau- 
tious Ole ceased his fishing lest these 
wolves of the sea be attracted to us. 

This particular day ended, as did all 
other days I spent in the enchanting Aleu- 
tians, far too soon to please me. With no 
further help from my “foolishness” Ole 
filled his dory. The aged engine responded 
nobly to its master’s ministrations and 
shoved us safely back to harbor while the 
red setting sun at our backs fought a los- 
ing battle against the gathering mists. 


GROUSE OF THE CLOUDLANDS 
(Continued from page 31) 


quail. He can make his start from be- 
neath some bush or clump of laurel, from 
a stump or an old log, from a tree or a 
mat of vines, with no preliminary start. 
Indeed, this patrician reminds me of a 
car that has no low or second gear. He 
has all the latest equipment: streamline 
body, free-wheeling, floating power. He 
never “makes a start” in the ordinary 
sense, but dashes into full flight instantly. 
Nor could a startled hummingbird more 
nd thread the thicket’s mazy way than 
1e. 

When I get within thirty feet of the 
grouse, he’s up, he’s roaring off through 
the pines—he’s gone! I didn’t even get 
the gun to my shoulder. One thing, how- 
ever, I noticed, as surely you must have 
many a time: the grouse spreads his tail 
when rising, and keeps it spread until he 
gets well away. It’s a marvelously sensi- 
tive rudder too. When in full flight above 
the tree-tops, a grouse generally has his 
tail closed; and at that angle his neck 
always looks curiously long. 

It’s time now for a little rest and a 
smoke, and I sit in the mellow autumn 
sunshine at the foot of a burly old white 
oak, my position commanding a view of 
the long slope of the pine thicket toward 
the valley. I am looking under it, not over 
it. 

After a half-hour the stillness of that 
high mountain is broken by a dainty, 
wary step. I hear it on the leaves just at 
the fringes of the thicket. More than a 
hundred yards from me two grouse walk 
into view. I think this bird can look cur- 
iously different in different postures. 
When off guard, it walks low to the 
ground, with body parallel to the earth; 
but when alert, it straightens up in almost 
startling fashion, standing strangely slim 
and high. This same posture is assumed 
by a watchful grouse on a tree. 

These two birds I see are beautiful 
things, true children of nature, joyous 
and free. Some spirit of festival must be 
on them now, for they partly spread 
their wings and tails, make little playful 
runs, pause to get the full effect of the 
balmy swnshine. At last one flies up on 
a sumac bush for breakfast. The other lies 
on his side in a little sandy place, ruffling 
his feathers until he looks twice his nor- 
mal size. Well, what is a hunter to do 
about such goings-on? 


Having located grouse on the ground, 
as I have done, it is necessary for me to 
look the situation over carefully if | 
hope for a chance. In short, it is for me 
to decide now where the birds will go if 
flushed from a certain direction, and 
whether that direction is the one I want 
them to take. But it has always seemed 
to me a difficult thing to drive any intel- 
ligent game bird or animal. Such a crea- 
ture will probably have ideas of its own— 
some of them highly original. When after 
these mountain- -top grouse I have to be 
especially strategic in the line of my ap- 
proach, for if a grouse is walked up from 
a certain direction, and is thereby per- 
suaded to kite away over the edge of the 
immense hill, there’s no telling where he 
will stop. He isn't going to fly into the 
next county, but he’s going farther than 
the hunter will care to pursue him. 

Leaving out of the question the mother 
grouse when diverting the attention of the 
intruder from her brood, and the tame 
grouse of the North Woods, the question 
of how far one of our regular ruffed 
grouse will fly has always interested me. 
Of course, a good many factors enter into 
the situation. I have seen a grouse fly not 
more than thirty yards; he was not much 
startled, perhaps, and he saw choice cover 
near. At other times I have watched a 
grouse fly clear across from one mountain 
to another, a distance of at least a mile, 
and disappear going strong. I believe that 
in such a case the bird may have some 
particular refuge in mind, and there is a 
chance also that he is taking a certain joy 
in flight. 

In the hunting season, in reasonably 
level woods, with the cover pretty well 





I? doesn’t pay to poach, but 
poaching by permission is dif- 
ferent. Read “MISCELLAN- 
EOUS DID IT,” by Arthur R. 
Macdougall, Jr., in the next issue. 











distributed, I have found the average fly 
of one of our grouse to be between two 
and three hundred yards. Indeed, for 
many years I have made it a practice, after 
flushing one of the birds, to count my 
steps forward. When I have come two 
hundred yards, I get ready; and unless 
the grouse gets up within the next two 
hundred, I begin to swing around. Of 
course, if he gets up at first with extreme 
wildness, he may be after a non-stop 
record; but I think a hunter can usually 
tell when a grouse is going to make an 
over-sized fly. Due allowance, too, must 
be made for this bird’s habit ‘of starting 
in a straight line and then, toward the 
end of his flight, veering craftily and with 
great sharpness to right or left. 

After this digression, can you remember 
that we are stalking two fine birds that 
we have seen on the ground under the 
shelter of the fringes of the pine thicket? 
I slip back through the pines a hundred 
yards, then ease down-hill for another 
hundred, until I am just about on a line 
with them. Now comes the stalk. It is 
always a difficult thing for me to get with- 
in shooting range of this bird. 

When I am still fifty yards off, the 
one on the ground makes a little dashing 
run; the one on the vine tangle stands up 
straight, all his feathers drawn in tightly. 
Who is it that thus intrudes at sunrise 
into their hill-top Eden? 

Of course, I have dreams of making a 
double. These dreams! The bird on the 
ground suddenly smashes away in full 
flight, a serried array of greenery between 
us. In fact, I never saw him after his rise. 
The other bird decides to be unconven- 
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tional. A quarter of a mile behind me, on 
the ridge-crest, is a rock-oak thicket. He 
will fly to that. With a roar of wings he is 
up and away, high over the pines, and 
swinging past me on the left. I lead him 
about two feet. As the gun speaks he 
closes his wings and shoots like a broken 
meteor earthward. 

I have always noticed that a grouse shot 
on the wing seldom falls to earth straight 
downward. So great is his velocity that 
it carries him far on. This is a cock with 
a brown ruff—something of a rarity. He 
lies on the sunny pine needles, with hardly 
one of his beautiful feathers ruffled. Some 
sentimentalist would exclaim, “Oh, the 
pity of it!” But my philosophy of hunting 
teaches me that an inscrutably wise Provi- 
dence put these game birds and animals 
here for the pleasure and profit of our 
pursuit. And I remember too that a grouse 
killed cleanly by a gun meets a fate more 
in keeping with its noble nature than one 
caught in the darkness by some predatory 
prowler or murderously torn by a goshawk. 

These grouse of the cloudlands call this 
high solitary place their home. On the 
coldest and stormiest days of winter they 
have this warm pine thicket, with its 
kindly slope toward the south, its shelter, 
its abundant food. Of course, they oc- 
casionally stray toward the valley. But 
this is their citadel, and a lordly one, too 
—primeval, with no smoke, no noise, no 
hurry; no odors save nature’s hale and 
fragrant ones; close to the clouds, the sky, 
the stars; and overlooking a magnificent 
panorama of valley, with ranges and dim 
ranges of mountains beyond. 

The charm of this splendid bird never 
fails, and his presence imparts to the 
woods “in which he dwells a romantic 
wildness akin to wonder. He seems the 
tone of mountain silences, the voice of 
hushed and virginal woods. The silentness 
and the music of nature find in him ade- 
quate expression. I never see one without 
his making that day for me a magic day. 


HARD-LUCK HUNTING TRAILS 
(Continued from page 27) 


at last I moved on, carrying my clothes in 
a bundle. About mid-afternoon I realized 
that I was lost, and there was still no sign 
of water in that brooding desolation. I sat 
down again, not caring whether I lived or 
died, if only that burning thirst would 
leave me. 

It was near sundown when I heard 
shouts, just as I was about to wander on 
again. I fired my rifle in reply, and soon 
my natives arrived. Two had found and 
brought supplies of muddy water. They 
had taken my spoor and discovered that I 
was wandering in circles. That muddy 
fluid was nectar to me, and we made camp 
on the spot. The next day my sunburned 
body shrank from the contact of clothing, 
but, being now sane again, I realized the 
folly of going without, and made shift 
to endure. 

Taking the spoor of the big tusker 
again, we reached good water after cov- 
ering another thirty miles, only to find 
that the elephants had drunk there and left 
again. On again for three days of hard 
travel, and then, rising above a belt of 
low thorn-bush, I saw a mighty black 
shape—the biggest bull I had ever seen! 
Eagerly I worked round for the brain 
shot, too impatient to try to locate the 
missing cows, as I ordinarily should have 
done. I was afraid to lose my quarry after 
the arduous chase he had given us, and 
to get in a shot was my one idea. But as 
I got a clear view of the bull's head I 
almost dropped my rifle in amazement. 
He was tuskless ! 

That giant beast, which had cost me 


over two hundred miles of walking, hunger 
and raging thirst, and almost my life, 
carried not an ounce of ivory! It was cruel 
luck. Although in this district I had heard 
of tuskless elephants being seen occasion- 
ally, I had never met one. They are very 
rare, and I have never seen one so big 
before or since. After that, however, I 
ceased to calculate ivory so confidently 
from the spoor. And I have never again 
taken such chances in waterless country. 

I had hardly recovered from my shock 
of amazement when it was brought hume 
to me that even this might not be the 
worst. A shrill trumpet note to my rear, 
a crash of thorn-bush, and I turned to 
see two angry cows racing toward me 
with huge ears outspread. 









Length 35 in 
Weight % oz. 





There was no time to shoot, and I} 


started to run for it. The hooked thorns | 


tore my clothes and scarred my body, and 
suddenly a wickedly thorny briar, as 
strong as barbed wire, tore the rifle from 
my grasp. A glance over my shoulder 
showed the leading cow too near to give 
me time to recover it, and I raced on— 
gasping. When it seemed that I was lost, 
one of my boys gave a loud yell, and the 





OST trout fishermen con- 

demn the sucker in no un- 
certain terms. You will be sur- 
prised when you hear what the 
Old Warden says about these 
rough fish in the April issue. 











cows stopped and looked in his direction. 

That cry was an inspiration. Presently, 
with a final trumpet blast of defiance, the 
cows made off and took the trail of the 
disappointing bull that had left as soon 
as the uproar started. But when I went 
back for my rifle, I found it twisted and 
bent, and the stock smashed beneath the 
ponderous feet of the cows. A good gun 
and I had parted company forever. 

It is seldom that elephant cows will 
trouble to come to the bull’s assistance 
if their own line of retreat is open, al- 
though when calves are present they will 
charge almost invariably if danger threat- 
ens. [n this case, their unusual behavior 
increased the ill fortune of which I had 
already more than enough. 

My six-day journey back to camp was 
hungry and meatless, owing to the loss 
of my rifle. Add to that loss my ruined 
clothing and the hardships endured, and 
I count that trip as one of the longest 
streaks of hard luck I have come up 
against in the hunting veld. A novice 
would not have calculated ivory on spoor 
and would not, therefore, have been tempt- 
ed over a dry route. I suffered from know- 
ing too much. Experience let me down 
badly that time! 

A friend of mine whom I will call 
Muldoon had an equally long streak of 
ill luck while hunting in the Congo. Being 
short of funds, he pursued a herd of ele- 
phants for a week through waterless 
country unsuccessfully. In the same area 
feeding grounds were none too good, and 
the herd made no long halts. Their leisure- 
ly pace of three miles an hour was Mul- 
doon’s best in such sandy country, and 
their night march of sixty miles at double 
that rate meant two days’ hard walking 
to him. So he never sighted them. 

Such country would probably not have 
attracted them but for the fact that many 
native hunting parties were out, and when 
hard pressed the elephant is cute enough 
to know that what is difficult country for 
him is almost impassable for his pigmy 
pursuers. It does, in fact, retard pursuit 
so much that pursuit is often ineffective. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE ONLY 

TOP WATER 
WIGGLER 
MADE / 


No. 4100 ; 
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SIV IGGLES 
AND WOBBLES- 
ALL ON THE 
SURFACE 


ERE I am—Mr. Fisherman-—the latest 

addition to the famous line of Creek 
Chub True-to-Nature Lures! And without 
bragging, I’m frank to confess I’m the only 
lure made today that stands upright in the 
water—and swims, darts, wiggles and 
wobhbles—all on the surface! There's noth- 
ing else like me—nothing to compare with 
me—because I embody entirely new ideas 
and principles, that make me dance and 
jig—tright on top of the water—and cut up 
plenty of other dazzling capers and crazy 
antics—that tempt, tantalize, tease and ag- 
gravate all game fish—Big and Small—to 
strike madly to kill! So prepare yourself 
for something absolutely new and different! 
Anticipate an entirely new thrill in fishing 
—for when it comes to surface fishing— 
right up where you can see, hear and feel, 
each strike—I'm the Jiggolo that dances 
‘em all into the boat! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 









No. 700 
Price $1.00 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or 
fresh! Recognized everywhere as the most 
deadly killer of all game fish! Even the 
large old educated Fish can’t tell it from a 
live minnow! Imitated by many—but never 
equalled! Watch next month’s announce- 
ment of New World's Records taken on 
“The Pikie’! Also made in “Silver Flash” 
finish No. 718! 


INJURED MINNOW 


Weight % oz.\ J No. 1505 


Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting” 
wonder represents an injured minnow—ly- 
ing on its side—just able to make a little 
fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear 
and feel each strike! No other lure like it! 
Also made in “Silver Flash” finish No. 
1518, and the new “Nite-Glo” finish No. 
1521! 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. 
At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary fish 
taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and we'll 
make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
133 S. Randolph St. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 


Garrett, Ind. 


WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CEK -: 
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**A book that should be in the library 
of every man who shoots over dogs.” 
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MY GUN DOGS 








RAY P. HOLLAND 


True accounts of nine wonderful dogs 
owned and hunted during the past 
twenty years by the Editor of Field & 
Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem; a sheer delight to all 
who have known the love and com- 
panionship of a fine hunting dog, and 
full of valuable practical information 


A year’s subscription for Field 
and a copy of the 
Holland book postpaid, for only 
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stream fishing, 
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Quality 
Tackle 


soled shoe 
wet wading 


33 ounces ” pair. Top 






Tools, 


for early boat fishing, 
and early fall hunting. 
specially 
double texture 
rubberized duck that 
will not grow hard 
from wetting. Vamp 
same as_ used 


treated, 


priced and 
practical all 
ever 


Lowest 
most 
around shoe we 
made. 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.20; 12”, $3.85 
Postpaid 
Shoe may be 
for full credit after one 
week’s wear if not ab 
solutely satisfactory. 
Send for sample of can 
vas and rubber, 
Spring Catalog 


L. L. BEAN | 
194 Main St. 
Freeport 


Maine 





~ FLYTYING, ROD and 


LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


Instruction, Books, etc. 


Send for free Angler's Guide and see how you can 
have more fishing fun. Valuable information. Nothing 
else just like it. A full line of tackle making supplies 
and fishing tackle. Flies a specialty. Quality, Service, 
Prices O. K. Let's go. Write for your copy today to 


B. Willmarth Co., 


90 Clinton Ave., 


Roscevelt, N. Y. 
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How To Catch Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing should 


get a FREE 
new book, 
Real 


information by an 


copy of Charlie Stapf’s 


“How To Catch Fish.” 


expert. 


Send for your free copy now. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 


Box B 


Prescott, Wis. 





in our | 
Maine Hunting Shoe. | 


returned | 


also new | 
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What child doesn’t like to play cowboy? 


GO WEST! 
(Continued from page 38) 


| sight of which spelled trout with a big T. 


Packs came flying off. Saddles too. 
Tents went up. A camp fire was soon 


| blazing. How smoothly, quietly and quick- 


ly the camp was slung! That was good 
organization. Every man pitched his own 
tent. But a wrangler helped you if you 
needed help. Beds were made. Everything 
was fixed up shipshape. Then out came the 
fly rods, for we must have trout for supper. 

That camp in that valley will never be 
forgotten. To be there with men com- 
panions on a fishing trip would have been 
splendid indeed. To share that pleasure 
with your own family was perfection. 

I caught trout—plenty of them—fighting 


| cut-throats with occasionally a scrappy 


rainbow. Who couldn't have 
in that stream? 

Early to bed. It’s surprising how much 
sleep a fellow needs on a trip of this kind. 
The family had turned in and were hard 
at it when I finished fishing. Once in my 
sleeping bag, the horse bells and coyotes 
distant whimpering tuned out instantly. 

Ordinarily I would sleep until broad 
daylight lifted the tent flap. That morning 


caught fish 


| something in the air pulled me out for the 
| joy of watching the camp come to life. A 


match flared down by the cook tent. A man 


or two stumbled out to fade in the dim 
light. Low voices could be heard. I looked 
out—and for the love of Pete, Lois was 
helping the cook! In ten minutes I had a 
plate of flapjacks balanced nicely on the 
inside of a bent knee. 

Soon I was again on the stream. This 
time with Lois as a pupil. Honestly, I got 
more thrill out of landing a little trout 
with her watching me than I would from 
taking a 100-pound sailfish. The adapta- 
bility of youth is ever a thing to wonder 
at. If we had had a little more time to 
practise, Lois would probably have been 
showing me how to catch fish. 

The days went all too quickly. Once 
more we were back at the ranch; but 
wherever we went or whatever we did, we 
soaked up enjoyment like three dry 
sponges. We could not see enough of the 
wonderful surroundings, the superb moun- 
tain scenery in the clear, dry air which 
made distance so deceptive. The never-to- 
be-forgotten fishing and the thrill that 
Lois got every time she hooked a trout 
will live with me and with her for a long, 
long time. 

We lived in a double cabin. It was 
comfortable and attractive. The meals, 
served in the ranch dining hall, were ex- 
cellent—good, plain food, well-cooked and 
lots of it. There was plenty of evening en- 
tertainment if wanted and the assurance of 


How that youngster of ours did eat! 
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early quiet for long nights of good, sound 
sleep. We had come to a good place, eyen 
if they did insist on calling it a dude ranch. 

When the wranglers started out at five 
in the morning on their round-up to bring 
in the horses for the day, I couldn't let 
them go alone. If early morning is the best 
time of day elsewhere, what can be said 
of it deep in the Rocky Mountains? With 
a good horse under you and the yellow 
morning sun gilding the peaks of the pur- 
ple mountains, man, you’re alive! As you 
look over stray bunches of stragglers you 
surprise an old coyote at his early meal 





9 a cow moose with her calf ambling 
along. After an hour or two of hard rid- 
ing you forget that you had breakfast be- 
fore you started, and you slide into your 
place at table and polish off more break- 
fast than you'd eat in a week at home. 

I decided to wake Lois for this early- 
morning ride. She had the game of tag of 
her young life—this time with horses. It 
was worth the price of the whole trip to 
see her cut out after a bunch of those 
broncs that would suddenly decide they 
weren't going back home. What could I 
have done for her that would have furnish- 
ed more good, clean fun? She had played 
cowboy with real cowboys. She would re- 
member that these so-called dude ranches 
are not much different from the regular 
cattle and horse ranches. The men who 
operate them, the punchers and the horses 
are different from those of the average 


stock ranch only in that they know more 
about pack and saddle work in general and 
far more about getting over mountain 
trails. 

On this ranch we got all the experience 
of a visit to some well-fixed stock rancher 
with numerous added advantages. We saw 
and helped with the regular ranch work 
of the season. We were welcome to par- 
ticipate to whatever extent we were able 
and desirous of doing so. Herding horses 
is a lot of fun, but you work at it. 

One of the guests told me he was afraid 
they might put him on a wild horse. Don’t 
worry. They will never put you on a buck- 
er unless you ask for it, and I doubt if 
they would do so even then, unless they 
felt sure you could handle yourself and 
the horse. Paying guests are not treat- 
ed that way. You will draw meaner sad- 
dle horses in the average riding stable of 
your own bailiwick than you will on a 
well-run dude ranch. 

The Western horse is ten times as 
sure-footed and sensible as the cross- 
bred stable nags of the bridle paths. His 
wind and muscles are ten times as good. 
You get a real ride out of him, if less side- 
stepping and general horse foolishness. 

It was a great trip, and I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world. Lois had the op- 
portunity of doing all of the many things 
she had wanted to do but which were im- 
possible in an Eastern environment. She 
had practised with a shotgun at home; 
but, like any youngster growing up, when 
I told her she couldn’t shoot a big rifle be- 
cause of the danger of doing so in a flat 
country, it was a big rifle she wanted to 
shoot. And out here she had the opportuni- 
ty of gratifying that desire to the limit. 

Nothing makes a better back-stop for a 
high-power rifle bullet than one well- 
placed rocky mountain. She shot, she rode, 
she fished. It put color in her cheeks and 
a sparkle in her eyes and clean, whole- 
some thoughts in her mind. 

When we were all packed up and ready 
to leave, Lois couldn’t be found. We had 
our tickets, and the car was waiting to 
take us to the train, but our daughter had 
vanished completely. Her mother became 
excited, as mothers will, and her father 
stormed around in great style, as fathers 
usually do. But the fact remained—we 
couldn’t find her. Just in time to save 
the price of our reservations she was lo- 
cated on top of a load of hay, perfectly 
serene and happy. 

Will she go back to the West when she 
grows up? She will as surely as a duck 
will go to water. Ggt your children faced 
right, with their feet in the path which 
you as a sportsman wish to see them fol- 
low for their own good, and you can safe- 
ly leave the rest to them. 


Each morning we gathered at the corral 
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IDE a western pony over 

adventurous trails that streak 
the endless plains, or wind back 
and up into the wild heart of the 
mountain world. 


Hike through flower-filled valleys, 
or follow a sparkling stream of 
swirling white water hurrying 
through the boundless forest. 


Fish in ice-cold lakes and glacier- 
fed streams where a fly is a curi- 
osity to the trout. 


Sleep in a tiny log cabin — 
long crisp nights that call for 
blankets... . and 


Play through warm, sunny, cloud- 
less days .... hobnobbing with 
the bronzed cowboys, learning to 
twirl a rope, riding the roundup 
and watching the ranch work or 


helping with it if you wish. 


The Dude Ranches are situated 
in the Shoshone National Forest 
and the Big Horn Mountains of 
Wyoming; in the Beartooth and 
Absaroka Mountains of south 
central Montana. 


New ranch booklet 


Burlington 


Abert CorsworTh, Jr. 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad,Chicago 





Route 
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RIFLE SHOOTING HINTS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


AST month I devoted my article to 
hints on the use of the shotgun. At 
that time I said that the greatest 
difficulty the average sportsman had 

to overcome was hastiness, brought on by 
excitability or over-anxiety in the face of 
game. This is equally true of the rifle— 
the quarry being even larger and the shot 
often being secured at the termination of 
a most nerve-wracking stalk which is 
liable to wind the shooter. 

\ cackling cock pheasant, bursting out 
of cover from under his feet, may unsettle 
the beginner who is over-anxious in his 
desire to secure one of these birds. Some 
of us never overcome 
the sudden start or 
shock which a rising 
covey of quail or an 
old cock grouse af- 
fords. This, however, 
is as nothing compared 
with the feeling of the 
fellow who has hunted, 
we will say, for a week 
or ten days until he is 
at the point of exhaus- 
tion and under the most 
trying circumstances, 
blistered by the heat or 
‘half frozen to death and 
weary from climbing 
mountains, and is then 
suddenly confronted 
with his one and only 
opportunity. Probably 
everything is lined up 
against him. The ani- 
mal may be in cover, 
or may have taken 
alarm and be already 
under way; it may be 
raining, or be too dark 
to shoot and place the 
shots accurately ; it may 
be so foggy that the 
shooter cannot tell whether the animal has 
a really good head or not. Further than 
that, the shooter may be out of breath and 
worst of all, he may know that he hasn't 
the ability to use the rifle and make good 
unless old Lady Luck slaps him on the 
back, so he makes one of those chance 
shots which we all can pull off successfully 
now and then, but on which we more fre- 
quently fail. 

Really, from a sportsman’s point of 
view, the big-game hunter, or I should say 
the would-be big-game hunter, who won't 
take the time and trouble to learn to shoot 
a rifle properly has no right to go on a 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition, 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











big-game hunt. It isn’t quite the sporting 
thing to do. He owes it to himself, for his 
own pleasure and out of respect to the 
game he is going to try to bag, not to 
wound it and cause it untold misery. The 
tyro who has never been on a big game 
hunt in out-of-the-way places does not 
realize the misery that is in store for him 
—misery that frequently masquerades un- 
der the head of pleasure. When he does 


If this goat had taken two more steps after being struck, he would have 

fallen hundreds of feet into the valley below. It called for a dead-center shot. 

The marksmanship must be first-class and the trajectory of the gun known 
to a certainty in order to accomplish this kind of shot 


finally go, he soon learns the importance 
of securing a properly sighted rifle, instead 
of just picking one up off the counter that 
the salesman says is satisfactory. He learns 
the importance of getting shoes that fit, 
instead of taking a pair that are nice and 
roomy and which he thinks will do. The 
beginner should also know the importance 
of learning to place his shots where he 
wants them to go at different known 
ranges, from one to three hundred yards. 
Otherwise, he is preparing a lot of unnec- 
essary disappointment for himself. It is 
pointless, after planning a trip for months 
and spending several hundred dollars on 


it, for a man to come home with his tail 
between his legs, because at the critical 
moment he failed to make good through 
nobody’s fault but his own. 

Being confronted with that kind of a 
situation is not conducive to anyone's plea- 
sure, so the first thing to do is to know 
your rifle and where it will hit. Then learn 
to hold it steadily and have confidence in it. 

There is an old-fashioned prejudice in 
this country against shooting in any other 
way except, “on one’s hind feet, like a 
man”, as the expression is. I don’t know 
who started this fallacy but it probably 
was James Fenimore Cooper or some 
other early writer who knew as little 
about shooting as Cooper did. At any rate, 
there is no greater misconception. It has 
caused more disappointments and more 

misery than any other 
piece of misinforma- 
tion that has ever 
been given the shooter. 
It was one thing to tell 
men to stand on their 
hind feet and shoot, 
back in the days when 
they shot muzzle-load- 
ing flint-lock rifles 
which couldn't be ex- 
pected to hit anything 
smaller than a deer be- 
yond eighty or a hun- 
dred yards. Nowadays, 
our rifles will shoot 
into a fifty-cent piece 
at that range, but our 
ability to hold them 
that much steadier has 
not increased in pro- 
portion to the accuracy 
of our arms. 


NY man should be 
abletostandupwith 
a ten- or eleven-pound 
rifle with a hair trigger 
and a squib load of 
black powder and place 
his bullet pretty accu- 
rately on an animal the size of a deer, off- 
hand at a hundred yards. But, when he is 
shooting a cartridge like the 30-06 which 
gives a fifteen-pound free recoil and a 
muzzle blast that jars one’s ears off, it is 
another proposition. Worst of all is the 
suffering that this careless free-hand 
shooting causes. I shudder to think of the 
unnecessary misery that results from this 
cavalier method of shooting, whereby the 
poor quarry just staggers off into the 
brush, to die from a_ bullet carelessly 
placed too high or too far back. 
The wise and humane sportsman will 
take every advantage that is offered to him 
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to place his shot as it should be placed at 
all times. Of course, if he is hunting in 
the Eastern States or the provinces of 
Canada, which implies woods hunting for 
deer, black bear and moose, we cannot ex- 
pect him to lie on his tummy and take 
careful aim. Nine times out of ten, the 





as open as this, it is well to be prepared 
for long-range shooting 


buck or the bruin is in high speed when 
it is first viewed by the hunter. When your 
game is on the hop, you have to shoot as 
best you can, but quite often the still 
hunter will get a chance to kill a buck that 
is standing motionless in order to listen 
or even observe him. Unless a deer is well 
away from him, particularly if it is partly 
concealed by intervening brush so that the 
shooter has to hold rather carefully on 
some certain vulnerable part clearly in 
view, he is a very foolish marksman indeed 
who doesn’t take advantage of the nearest 
tree to lean his shoulder against. An even 
better stunt is to put his left hand upon 
the tree and rest the rifle barrel on top of 
that hand. 


ERY frequently the shooter can flop 
to a sitting position, particularly late 
in the season when most of the lower brush 
is down. It has been my experience in the 
West that, though many shots are made 
from the prone position, the sitting posi- 
tion is the one most generally useful. Even 
when I came on game quite unexpectedly, 
moving off across perfectly open country, 
I invariably flopped to the sitting position 
and rested my elbows upon my knees be- 
fore shooting—and it brought results. 
The Eastern shooter has very few diff- 
cult conditions to contend with. Most of 
his game will be shot within sixty yards 
of him and seldom over a hundred, unless 
he is on the edge of a barren or shooting 
across some little pond or lake. In con- 
sequence, if his rifle is sighted close 
enough to make eight-inch groups at a 
hundred yards, he hasn’t much to worry 
about, but when a sportsman goes into the 
Northwest, the plains of Africa, or the 
Himalayas for big game, he has very dif- 
ferent conditions to contend with. 
The minute the range is extended from 
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one hundred to two or three hundred | 


yards, there are many little minor factors | 


which enter into successful hunting, all of 
which need to be considered. Even under 
ideal conditions the expert rifleman cannot 





Half the pleasure of hunting lies in 
talking and living over past experi- 
ences and planning new trips for the 
future. There is equipment to be re- 
placed or repaired —cartridge and 
rifle performance to be considered — 
and that’s where Western enters the 
picture. 

For next season why not plan on us- 
ing the ammunition which so many 
of the most exptrienced and critical 
sportsmen swear by. Whatever your 
game or your arm, there’s a Western 
Lubaloy cartridge or shotgun shell 





p---------------; 


The greater killing power and accuracy of 
Western Lubaloy Open-point Expanding 
and Boat-tail bullets have become so gen- 
erally recognized that they are the choice 
of big game hunters the world over. Lub- 
aloy jacketed bullets and the special non- 
corrosive priming with which Lubaloy car- 
tridges are loaded, protect the rifle bore 
against fouling and corrosion. They make 
it easier to care for fine rifles under field 
conditions. 





Lub 


(LUBRICATING 


Western Cartridge Company, 
322 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I would like a copy of the Rifle 
and Pistol Ammunition Hand Book, to be sent 
me without charge. 





HUNTERS... 


there’s more to shooting 


than the time you spend in the woods 


specially designed for your purpose. 
To help you select it we have pre- 
pared a most interesting 64-page 
booklet, shown below, that is cram- 
med full of useful information about 
rifles, loads and bullets, including 
velocity, energy and trajectory fig- 
ures on all of the principal car- 
tridges. A copy will be sent to you 
without charge, on request. The 
Coupon below is for your conven- 
ience. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


322 Adams Street, East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Calif, 
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expect to kill game consistently with iron 
sights of the open variety, at over one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred yards. 
If he is using a fine aperture peep sight, 
this range can be increased to two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred yards. 
With the telescope sight, the range can be 
extended to four hundred yards. Beyond 
that distance no man should be guilty of 
shooting at game. 

No one can make correct allowance 
all the time for wind, light and atmos- 
pheric conditions and there are many 
other things that have to be considered. 
\ barrel that has become badly metal- 
fouled will change its point of impact. 
On a very hot day a rifle will shoot 
higher than on a cold day and if the 
barometer is low, the rifle will shoot high. 
A rifle that has been sighted in at sea 
level will shoot considerably higher at 
13,000 or 14,000 feet. A ground mirage will 
cause low shooting and a flowing mirage 
will cause left or right shooting. 

A bright overhead sun causes low shoot- 
ing. Sun on the right side of a shiny front 
sight causes one to shoot to the left, and 
to the right if the sun is on the left. U sing 
the best of aperture sights, if the sun is 
gleaming on the front sight, you will be in 
error, despite the most careful aim, by at 
least one inch for every hundred yards. 
This would easily be doubled with open 
sights. Suppose, therefore, you were shoot- 
ing at three hundred yards, making no al- 
lowance for the fact that you cannot hold 
absolutely steady, you begin with the han- 
dicap of an error of six inches. It is well 
to remember that a rifle which is sighted 
in with one batch of ammunition may not 
shoot the same with another batch of the 
same brand. If a rifle is shot one day with 
a tight sling and the next day without any 
sling at all, it will shoot different groups. 
Grease in a barrel will cause a gun to 
shoot high, so clean it out every morning 
before you leave ¢: amp. 


NE thing which is quite important, i 
making long-range shots on game, is 
not to cant the piece to one side or the 
other. If the rifle sights are inclining to the 
left, the rifle will shoot to the left and vice 
versa. In shooting from the prone or sit- 
ting position at an up- or down-hill angle, 
we are very apt to cant the rifle unless we 
watch carefully what we are doing. 
Speaking of up- and down-hill shots, I 
don't suppose we will ever overcome that 
erroneous idea that we have to aim high 
when shooting up hill and low when shoot- 
ing down hill. The only reason why we 
over-shoot down hill is because we are 
practically shooting at the back of our 
quarry. We are very apt, therefore, not to 
hit a vital part unless we deliberately aim 
low on the animal. The bullet creasing 
the shoulder or breaking a rib or two on 
the far side is not necessarily going to 
stop the animal, though it may knock him 
down for a moment. We are apt to think 
the shots both up and down hill are longer 
than they really are. For that reason we 
are inclined to make too much allowance. 


HOW TO BECOME AN 


Field & 


While on the subject, I think it is wise 
to suggest that hunters should seldom make 
allowance for wind. We are all inclined to 
exaggerate the allowance that we make in 
holding off in a heavy gale. Though I have 
shot game successfully in the Rockies in a 
wind that I could hardly stand up against, 
I never found that it had much effect upon 
my bullet at average game ranges of from 
one to two hundred yards. If we shoot, 
thinking that we should hold off without 
actually doing it, we probably will hold 
off a little. It is a strange thing which I 
have never been able to explain, but I 
know from personal experience that if I 
think low in shooting, I will shoot low 
and if I think high, I will hold high with- 
out making any appreciable change in how 
I lay on my front sight. Perhaps others 
have experienced this same thing. 


NE can no more tell another how far 

to lead running big game than he can 
how far to lead a duck with a shotgun, as 
I tried to explain last month. We say in 
general, that if a deer is crossing the 
shooter at right angles and he lets off the 
trigger just as the brisket of the deer is 
about to touch the bead, he will hit in the 
shoulder area. That is, if the shooter keeps 
his rifle swinging. Some men who shoot 
very slowly may have to increase this lead 
and hold forward on a line even with the 
nose. Personally, I find that I don’t have 
to hold out so far as the nose at a running 
crossing shot, unless the game is about 
two hundred yards off and when using a 
rifle having approximately 2700 feet 
muzzle velocity. 

One thing the shooter must always do 
is to hold low. Almost invariably, in shoot- 
ing rapidly at running game, we shoot too 
high. This is particularly true when using 
iron sights, but it applies also to a peep 
sight. The heart of all big game lies al- 
most upon the ribs, behind the forelegs. 
We cannot do better than follow the old 
deer stalkers’ advice that is dinned into 
the shooters all over Scotland: Sight in 
your rifle for about two hundred yards; 
then after you have made a good stalk 
and get within a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty-five yards of the game, place the 
front sight on the foreleg, slowly elevate 
the bead so that it just touches the body 
line, and let go. It works! If we don't 
actually hit the heart, we are almost cer- 
tain to smash up the legs so that the beast 
can’t get away. 

Incidentally, one should really avoid 
shooting unless he can see the fore-shoul- 
der of his game. There are more deer sent 
away to die by being shot through the 
stern than any other way but, unfortunate- 
ly, that is the view that is most frequently 
presented. Carefully observe the angle at 
which game is traveling. When we say 
that a certain lead is needed at a hundred 
yards on a crossing shot, it goes without 
saying that this lead will be greatly re- 
duced if the game is going at a long angle. 
\lso, we have to hold very carefully to hit 
back of the shoulder on a deer that is run- 
ning away, diagonally. 


EXPERT PISTOL SHOT 


By William B. Kines 


Member of the Board of Police 


| you awoke at night and heard a 
burgl ar moving about your home and 
you had the opportunity to grasp a load- 
ed revolver or automatic pistol, do you 
believe you could hit or kill him by firing 
the weapon? 

The chances are that all of your shots 
would go wild. Why? 

Because you never had the opportunity 
to practice shooting with such firearms. 

Yet it is surprising how many hundreds 


Examiners, Baitimore, Maryland 


of men and women throughout the coun- 
try, have become expert pistol shots and, 
for those who have never indulged in this 
pastime, it can be said with assurance that 
they have missed a most fascinating sport. 

It must.tnot be assumed, however, that 
one can become an expert shot over night. 
On the contrary, it takes a lot of practice, 
but with proper coaching, almost anyone 
can become a fairly proficient marksman. 

Before attempting target shooting, it is 
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essential to obtain a firearm on which one 
can place perfect reliance. The revolver, 
equipped with target sights, serves the 
best purpose, although creditable scores 
have been made with single- shot and auto- 
matic pistols. The revolver should be of 
the double-action type and should come 
from the factory of a reliable manufac- 
turer of firearms. In target shooting, how- 


Proper way to place feet when firing with 

right hand. This position makes body the 

smallest possible target to opponent and 
relieves muscle strain 


ever, the double-action revolver should be 
used as a single-action firearm. 

The most satisfactory results seem to be 
obtained with weapons equipped with six- 
inch barrels, although some prefer arms 
with shorter barrels. All target weapons 
are made with the greatest skill and 
accuracy and they may be depended upon 
to put a shot at the exact spot where they 
are pointed, with the exception of heavy 
caliber pistols, which will be explained 
later in this article. 

The next feature of importance is the 
selection of ammunition. The manufac- 
turers of target pistols usually recommend 
the kind of ammunition to be used in their 
arms and this should be regarded most 
assiduously. For instance, if you are told 
to use a long cartridge, do so, and under 
no circumstance fire a. short cartridge 
from the same arm. If you do the cham- 
bers in the cylinder of the revolver will 
become pitted, or creased, and accurate 
shooting is made impossible. All. target 
ammunition is loaded with smokeless 
powder and, in most instances, the shells 
and bullets are coated with patented 
preparations which will lessen the pos- 
sibility of pitting or corrosion occurring. 

The decision as to the caliber of the 
firearm you intend to use is likewise an 
important factor. A beginner should select 
a target revolver of .22 caliber for two 
reasons. In the first place there is prac- 
tically no recoil to such an arm, and the 
bullet fired from it will be thrown at 
absolutely dead center at twenty or 
twenty-five yards, which are the dis- 
tances of average ranges. In the second 
place, ammunition for this caliber is much 
less costly. 

As one becomes proficient in the art of 
shooting, there is invariably an inclination 
to handle an arm of a heavier caliber. 
There seems to be a lot of satisfaction im 
feeling the recoil of a heavy pistol and 
knowing that you can place a larger bul- 
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let wherever you desire. The most suit- 
able weapon for such a purpose is a target 
revolver of .38 caliber equipped with a six- 
inch barrel. 


Now, being supplied with the proper | 


frearms and ammunition, we are ready 
for the shooting lesson. 

Before loading a firearm, it may not be 
amiss to offer a few words of precaution. 
Always load the weapon with the barrel 
pointed away from you and not in the 
direction of anyone else. Never pick up a 
pistol and pull the trigger until you are 
positively satisfied that it is not loaded. 

















Correct alignment—Top of front sight 

level with top of rear sight. Equal lines of 

light on either side of front sight in rear- 
sight notch. Perfect shot 


Remember that “it is always the un- 
loaded gun that kills someone.” 


March, 1933 





Coordination of mind and muscle means | 


everything for success in target shooting. 
Before attempting to fire a loaded arm, it 
is essential that the beginner should 
familiarize himself with the mechanism of 
the weapon he is going to use and prac- 
tice what has been characterized as “dry 
shooting.” This teaches one how to stand; 
how to squeeze the trigger, instead of 
pulling or jerking it; how to align the 


sights and how to fire the arm without | 
flinching. As a result cf this preliminary | 


practice, when a shot is fired there is not 


the usual inclination to flinch or squeeze | 


the trigger improperly. 
Do not form the habit of aiming with 
only one eye. Keep both eyes wide open! 
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Front sight lower than top of rear sight, | 


equal line of light on either side of front 
sight in rear-sight notch, Shot too low 


Sighting with both eyes open prevents 
muscle strain and at the same time pre- 
vents loss of vision on the left side. 

The position of the hand on the target 
revolver is highly important. The first, or 
index, finger should rest on the trigger, 
the remaining fingers folded about the 
hilt of the arm in a loose manner, while 
the thumb should be extended on the left 
side of the arm, directly above the latch. 











This New 1955 Design 


rs ee ee ee 


Target Rifle 
Model TO NERA 





“Maker of Winning Scores” 


Refinements suggested by expert riflemen have been incorporated 
in this modern t rifle raising it to a new high standard of 
excellence. Particularly tifying to the expert are: [1] The 

new lightning-fast speed lock, [2] The new Savage preci- 
sion rear sight, [3] The enlarged loading port, [4] The 

easy smooth functioning of the bolt and new mag- 
azine, [5] New design stock. The high standard 
of barrel accuracy is maintained. Here is a 
really fine arm in which the rifleman 
instinctively feels the complete con- 
fidence so essential to success in 
keen competition. . . Yet the 
price is extremely 
moderate! 




















PRICE 


29.75 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Stock: New design. Barrel: Weight in- 
creased to meet requirements of expert 
target shooters, yet light enough for hunt- 
ing. Magazine: 5-shot detachable; new design, 
built of heavy material. Spring snap lock at rear 
of magazine. Loading Port: Large, open, for easy 
single loading. Bolt Action: A redesigned striking 
mechanism reduces lock time to less than 2/1000 of a 
second. Cocks on opening stroke of bolt. Adapted to all 
high speed .22 long rifle cartridges. Recessed bolt head. 
Additional locking lug on bolt. Firing pin and bolt of special 
alloy steel. Sights: Front, straight blade; barrel drilled for telescope 
sight blocks. Aperture rear sight of heavy material, strong, rigid. 
Elevation and windage adjustment with positive click quduiel to 
one-half minute of angle. Weight: About 8 pounds. 
See this rifle at your dealer’s. Handle it. Test its action. Send the coupon. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION «. UTICA, N. Y. 
SAVAGE . FOX . STEVENS 


SEND 
omen te Bek, | 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. El, Utica, N.Y. 


Match Rifle. Also, Savage Catalog. 
for 

further information 
and 

SAVAGE CATALOG 
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Top of front sight higher than top of rear, 
equal line of light on either side of front 
sight in rear-sight notch. Shot too high 











If the fingers are held too tensely, accurate 
shooting is impossible for the reason that 
there will be a tendency to make the 
muscles quiver. 

If you are right-handed, the arm should 
be held with your arm extended to full 


| 


REMARKABLE 
|Lyman 438 Field with 


| Featuring New 





Graduations 
Complete, ready 


SCOPE SIGHT VALUE 


Bausch & Lomb Lenses 


cick. =a 


rear mount 

A fine scope sight at a popular price now equipped with the new 

, MIN CLICK rear 
e 


elevation and windage. Excellent for hunting or target shooting. 


this 4 min. adjustment you do not need 
3 o'clock or 9 o'clock 


to mount rifles. Ask for free folder. 
827.50 THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
f. o. b. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








Kindly send descriptive folder on the new Savage Model 19 NRA 





mount—the only click mount adjustable to “% minutes 
Field of 23 
ft. diam., 100 yds. Will develop amazing accuracy for range shooting. With 
to be content with a bull’s-eye at 
you can adjust for a CENTER shot. Nothing com- 
pares with the 438 at the price. Order direct or from dealer now. Fits all 
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length and then drawn back slightly until 
a fulcrum is formed. The right foot should 
be advanced, with the left hand resting 
on the left hip or placed in one’s pocket on 
the left side. 

The next thing to do is to take a deep 
breath and then expel enough air to slow 
up the heart action. All this may seem 
complicated but, after a little practice, it 
becomes automatic. 

Witk the index finger on the trigger 
and the thumb just above the latch, it can 
readily be seen how the trigger squeeze 
may be divided evenly on both sides of the 
weapon. For instance, if you press too 
much on the index finger, and you are 
right-handed, the shot will go to the right 
instead of traveling along a straight line 
to the bull’s eye. On the other hand, if 
there is too much pressure on the thumb, 
the shot will go to the left. 

The lining up of the sights is the next 
important factor. The front sight should 
be seen directly in line with the rear notch. 
The top of the front sight should be on 
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Top of front sight level with top of rear 

sight, too much light on right side of front 

sight in rear-sight notch. Shot in No. 5 
ring, at 9 o'clock 

















the same elevation with that of the rear 
notch, and there should be an even dis- 
tribution of light on the rear notch as the 
front sight is viewed from that position. 
The opening in the rear notch is slightly 
wider than the width of the front sight 
and this permits of the even distribution 
of light as described. The result is a per- 
fect shot. 

Following are the factors which bring 
about imperfect shots: 

1—A shot too low is caused by the front 
sight being lower than top of rear sight, 
with an equal line of light on either side of 
front sight in rear-sight notch. 

—A shot too high is caused by top of 
front sight being higher than top of rear 
sight, with an equal line of light on either 
side of front sight as viewed in rear-sight 
notch. 

3—What is termed a shot in Ring 5, or 
a “9 o'clock shot,” is caused by top of 
front sight being level with top of rear 
sight, with too much light on right side of 
front sight as viewed in rear-sight notch. 

4—A shot high and to the right is pro- 
duced by top of front sight being higher 
than top of rear sight, with too much light 
on left side of front sight as seen in rear- 
sight notch. 

5—What is characterized as “revolver 
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Top of front sight higher than top of 

rear sight. Too much light on left side of 

front sight in rear-sight notch. Shot high 
and to the right 

















canted; shot low and right” is caused by 
top of front sight being level with top of 
rear sight, with too much light on left 
side of front sight as viewed in rear-sight 
notch, 

6—"Revolver canted; shot low and left” 
is produced by top of front sight being 
level with top of rear sight, with too much 
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light on right side of front sight as seen 
in rear-sight notch. 

A beginner should start firing at a 
target five yards away, so as to gain con- 
fidence. Paper targets, with a bull’s eye 
2% inches in diameter, are generally used 
and, with a little practice, it is an easy 
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Top of front sight level with top of rear 

sight, too much light on left side of front 

sight in rear-sight notch. Revolver canted, 
shot low and to the right 

















matter to place any number of consecu- 
tive shots in the black at that distance. 

In shooting at five yards with a .38 
caliber revolver, the sights should be 
directly in line with the bull’s eye. When 
the target is moved to a distance of fifteen 
yards, however, the sights should be in 
line with the bottom of the bull’s eye. 
There is a recoil to a .38 caliber — 
that will cause the bullet to hit directly 1 
the bull's eye if the weapon is pointed as 
described. 

In matches where marksmanship is 
close, conical bullets are discarded and 
cartridges loaded with crimped bullets, 
which cut like a die, are used. These are 
called mid-range loads and the distances 
between holes made by the shots can be 
measured to the fractional part of an inch. 
Where conical bullets are used, they have 
a tendency to tear the paper of the target 
and, in a close match, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion is likely to result. 

Necessarily, indoor shooting is done 
under electric light where there is no wind 
pressure, but real sunlight is the medium 
whereby the best scores are attainable. 
Outdoors, however, there is more or less 
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Top of front sight level with top of rear 














sight, too much light on right side of front 


sight in rear-sight notch. Revolver canted, 
shot low and to the left 


wind pressure and that must be taken into 
consideration. Where high winds prevail, 
manufacturers of target pistols have not 
overlooked that fact and have equipped 
their arms with adjustable sights which 
can be regulated from either side of the 
arm. 

It does not take a beginner long to be- 
come an enthusiast in the matter of target 
shooting and, by means of friendly 
matches, some notable marksmen have 
been developed. 

This pastime is not by any means con- 
fined exclusively to the male sex. In 
Baltimore, for instance, there are a num- 
ber of women, well known in social circles, 
who have become :— Most of the 
police stations in the Monumental City are 
se we: with target ranges and citizens 
are welcomed to try their skill. Most of 
the target practice is done at the main 
police building on the Fallsway. Here 
teams have been coached under the able 
direction of Lieutenant James C. Downs 
—teams which shoot annually at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and elsewhere and which 
have acquitted themselves most creditably. 


Members of these teams pride them- 
selves on their skill, but some conceit was 
taken out of them a few weeks ago when 
a member of the fair sex, who had quali- 
fied as an expert, placed twenty-five con- 
secutive bullets from a .38 caliber target 
revolver in the black at twenty yards— 
shooting within three points of the w orld’s 
record. 

As an evidence of how proficiency 
among the_ uniformed and _plain-clothes 
men of the police department serves a 
good purpose, the following story will 
not be amiss: ; 

A member of the Baltimore police team 
was on active duty in the southwestern 
district of the city, when he attempted to 
arrest a man for robbery. The fellow 
started to run and refused to halt at the 
officer’s command. This guardian of the 
peace, who is perhaps one of the best shots 
in the country, could — killed his man 
if he felt so disposed, but he chose an- 





W orld’s 20-yard pistol record 


other course. He was armed with only 
a regulation service revolver. When the 
fugitive failed to stop, he drew his weapon, 
aimed at the man’s right foot and placed 
a bullet in the right heel, which resulted 
in bringing about his surrender. 

In the Baltimore Police Department the 
members are put through the paces at 
regular intervals and no man is permitted 
to go on active duty until he has qualified 
as a fair marksman. These men are tutored 
in what is known as slow firing with 
either hand. They are also schooled in 
rapid firing, all of their weapons being of 
the double-action variety. They are not 





An Announcement 


BECAUSE of the large num- 
ber of entries received in our 
Narrowest Escape Story Contest, 
publication of the winners has 
been postponed until April. A 
complete list of the winners will 
positively appear in that issue. 











only instructed along these lines while in 
a standing position but also from prone 
positions. 

When a man has qualified as a marks- 
man in target shooting, there is no neces- 
sity for him to take time to accurately 
sight his w eapon while confronted by some 
criminal who would attempt to take his 
life. Instinct prompts him how to point a 
pistol at close range, and a man who would 
attempt to draw a gun on an officer within 
a distance of ten or fifteen yards would 
have a mighty slim chance of escaping 
with his life if the officer had any chance 
whatever to get his weapon into action. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONVERTING A .22 GALLERY RIFLE 


Captain Curt 

| have one a the old model Government 
caliber gallery rifles. You undoubtedly know the 
type, bored for .22's, with the auxiliary cartridges 
in which you loaded your .22’s. The bolt is the 
same as the .30-06 Service. My shooting partner 
and I have had a brain storm and as we are both 
somewhat machinists and I guess would pass as 
a little above the average when it comes to hand 
work, we thought that we might remodel this 
brute to take the Hornet cartridge and thereby 
have a pretty good gun. We have both “played” 
at remodelling guns and as we have not dallied 
with such changes as have affected the pressures 
that are involved in this change, we have had 
far above the expected luck. We do not, however, 
desire to play with this Hornet cartridge unless 
we have the advice and opinion of an expert 
as to whether it is feasible and safe. Personally 
I think that the firing mechanism of this gun 
would surely be adequate and certainly the bar- 
rel is, but neither of us desires to take foolish 
chances. 
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We have all of the marvelous shop facilities 
of Purdue University at our disposal to play in 
and hence are equipped to turn out almost any- 
thing and I think can easily do it if it is sate 
to do. 

If it will not be too much of an imposition, will 
you let me know your candid opinion as to the 
feasibility and satety of this idea? 

J. P. Barney, Jr. 


Ans.—I am rather hazy about the old model 
Government .22 caliber rifle you refer to. I 
haven’t seen one in years, yet I do not see any 
reason why one could not bush the chamber with 
special bushing similar to the present auxiliary 
cartridge which it is intended to chamber and 
bore the bushing for the Hornet load. 


Of course, if the gun is rifled for the .22 short | 


it is going to have the wrong pitch 
but even so, this 
Necessarily, the 


ammunitio n, 
of rifling for the Hornet load, 
will give you accurate results. 
gun will still be a single 
stand that. 

My suggestion would be to send the gun to 
R. F. Sedgley, 2306 No. 16th Street, 
delphia, Pa. inasmuch as it is a standard Spring- 


loader. You under- | 


Phila- | 


| 


field action ‘and have him put a new barrel on | 


it for the Hornet cartridge and, at the same time, 
alter the magazine so that it would operate as 
a repeater, supplying the necessary new carrier 
and magazine clip. 

On the other hand, IT realize that you may be 
nore interested in doing this work personally, 
with the facilities at your disposal. 

SHootine Epiror. 


A NEW REVOLVER BARREL 


Capt. Curtis: 


I have been thinking of buying a Colt .32 | 


Special revolver, the barrel of which is slightly 
pitted. Can I get a barrel for this revolver with- 

out getting an entire new frame? 
Can a .32 Colt Police Positive cartridge be 
shot from an Iver Johnson revolver, .32 caliber? 
Rospert S. Wape. 


Ans.—It is the simplest thing in the world to 
have the Colt Company put a new barrel on that 
32 Special revolver. They just have to screw it 
in and I think they will charge you somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $4.00 or $5.00 for it. 

The standard Iver Johnson revolver is cham- 
bered for the .32 Smith and Wesson cartridge. 
This will not handle the .32 Colt Police Positive. 

SHootine Epitor. 


WHY NOT HIGH-POWERED 
RIM-FIRE CARTRIDGES? 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Why is it that the rim-fire cartridge principle 
is not used at | the present time, a great deal 
more than it is? The advantage of this construc- 
tion in cost, compared to center-fire, is certainly 
tremendous and on this account, alone, ought to 
be well worth thinking about if it could be ex- 





tended to more powerful loads than the ordinary | 


-22 caliber. 

I don’t see, for instance, why it is necessary 
to have a rim-fire cartridge case any stronger 
than is sufficient to withstand ordinary handling 
in the action of a gun—say as strong as the 
Present .22 copper case. This, provided, of 
course, that the breech, extracting mechanism 
and bolt all combine to make a perfectly com- 
plete and tight housing for the case when 
the cartridge is fired. No effort is probably re- 
quired ordinarily in the design of an arm to 
achieve this perfect backing of the cartridge 
case, if the base is thickened anyway to support 
suitably the central priming unit. Weakness in 
this respect with ordinary arm design would 
doubtless be most serious at the point where the 
extractor engages the shell rim. I feel sure, 
however, that an extracting mechanism, which 
would support the case properly, could be de- 
signed easily if, indeed, it has not already been 
done. I seem to recall an old Remington rifle 
of my childhood days having an inset extracting 
leaf which engaged half the cartridge rim. Such 
a scheme, I should certainly think, could very 
readily be combined with a bolt if. desired. 
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OL Officers Model 


Target Revolver 





Calibers .38 Special and 
.22 Long Rifle 


REGULAR ano HIGH SPEED 





with the best 
of them! 


HE Colt Officers’ Model Target Revolver 

has won its title of America’s favorite 

target arm right on the firing line where 
results do the talking. No other gun in America 
has more wins to its credit. Here are some of 
the reasons why: 

Flawless manufacture. Velvet-smooth, hand- 
finished action. The finest of sights. Perfect 
balance. Clean, crisp trigger pull. A non-slip- 
ping grip that completely fills the hand. Colt 
positive safety lock that prevents accidental 
discharge . . . and, above all, supreme 
accuracy and unequalled steadiness. 

The production of a Colt Officers’ 
Model requires 688 hand and machine 
operations and 322 gauge and visual in- 
spections. Such uncompromising care 
is your assurance of dependable accu- 
racy. Furthermore, every Colt Officers’ 
Model must pass a most rigid target 
test in Colt’s own gallery. It must be 
perfect or else it doesn’t become a Colt. 























COLT’S 
“Game Story’ Contest 


Here's a contest you'll enjoy. Prizes for 
the best, most interesting, authentic 
story of the bringing down of game 
with a Colt Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol. Prizes—an Officers’ Model 38 
for the best game story in whic ha Colt 
revolver is used: @ Woodsman Model 
for the best story in which a Colt 
Automatic Pistol is used. A com- 
mittee of three, none ot whom is 
connected with Colts, will judge 
the contest. Interesting and unusual 
stories are what count. Entriesinclude 
permission to reproduce story. No en- 
tries returned. Though not necessary, 
photographs, if availabie, are helpful. 
All entries must stand authentication. 

Entries close tember 1, 1933. 
Winners announce 4 in November 
Outdoor Magazines. Enter your most 
interesting experience in Colt’s game 
story contest. 


FEATURES 


Six shots— double action. Hand - finished 
action. Adjustable non-reflecting sights — 
Bead or Patridge. Checked back strap, trigger 
and hammer spur. Checked walnut stocks. 
Five barrel lengths in .38 caliber (.22 cal. 6" 
only). Weight, 6"barrel (caliber .33), 34 ozs. 
.22 caliber model furnished with new Cole 
Embedded Head Cylinder. 




























Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. “PS-2 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Please send full particulars about Officers’ Model 


illustrated above, together with complete catalog. 






COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO. 
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A NEW IDEA IN 
RIFLE REMODELING! 


You can remodel a U. S. Rifle, Model 1917, Caliber 30.06 (Enfield) into the 

kind of rifle you have dreamed about. You can remodel bit by bit, according to your 

own ideas, spending only a few dollars at a time. While remodeling, you can still use your rifle 

You ean do the work yourself or have your local gunsmith do it. The rifle costs $7.50 through the 

N.R.A. ; the remodeling material costs comparatively little. The remodeled rifle will shoot as good or bet 

- than any rifle made, regardless of price. Send 10c¢ for our new book which tells how to do everything— 
illustrates and describes in detail five different remodeling jobs. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 422 Balboa Street, San Francisco, California 


os =) YEW METHOD GUN BLUR 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. *] 00 














Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the| 
black blacker, remove haze.) 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 















No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 3, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


F. W. King Opt. Co. | 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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2 a RRINIRE SN. 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 




















IMPROVES YOUR = “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 

w.ac. SCOTT 

renowned shotguns, 


rifles and revolvers. 


junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 






for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
\can and Imported Arms 
Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
A. FEF. STOEGER. Ine 


America's Greatest Gun House 








509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 





-308245 


IDEAL 


RELOADING 
TOOLS 


30-06 ~~ handle over 700 


combinations of bullet & powder 





.38 Special 


Loads not available from ammunition 
companies such as reduced load for 
Springfield, midrange, special game 
loads, and wad cutters are easily and 
satisfactorily made with Ideal Reloading 
Tools. Designed for individuals, clubs, 
police departments, and armories. Wide- 
ly used. Reloads are accurate and allow 
more use of your rifle, revolver, or pistol. 


IDEAL The authorita- 
HAND tive treatise on 
BOOK reloading. Writ- 
ten by leading 
160 pages, ’, S. experts. 
illustrated. Sent for 50c. 
Complete 
information. 
-311359 -257420 





' 


7" 





ul 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, - 


Conn. 





25-20 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with ABO 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely,comfortably— 
day andnight. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 








Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 587-G State St, Marshall, Mich. | 
$13 to $80 






Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new an.J 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 





J. Alden 
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Perhaps, in this way, it would be possible to 
use high-pressure loads, such as the new .22 
Hornet, in cheap rim-fire cases—at least, the 
smaller-size cartridges in this class of loads. Any 
pitting in the chamber, of course, might make it 
impossible to extract the empty case—but, I sup- 
pose, no genuine gun crank would ever be dis- 
graced by this happening! The compression of the 
bolt which would result in a slight expansion of 
the base of the case, I presume, would be negli- 
gible, since the case would be “reshaped” by the 
returning bolt. The possibility of the bolt’s open- 
ing a trifle, due to this strain, which obviously 
would not be allowable with a rim-fire case, 
could certainly be avoided by suitable design. 

I wish, therefore, to think of the cartridge case 
strictly in the réle of the inner tube of an au- 
tomobile tire and I should be more than pleased 
to have your reaction to this. 

E. H. Kurta. 


Ans.—To the beginner, it might appear ob- 
vious that the rim-fire system of loading should 
be used much more than it is today. However, 
in guns as in everything else, the demand is for 
speed and the rim-fire cases will not stand high 
pressure. The pressure of the Hornet cartridge 
runs around 30,000 Ibs. to the square inch. Such 
a load cannot be used in a thin copper case, such 
as can be ignited from the rim and, if the case 
were to-give way, the resulting back blast of gas 
would wreck the gun, if not the shooter’s eyes. 

Chambers and head spacing in our super- 
accurate high-velocity rifles of today are mea- 
sured with remarkable precision to overcome the 
danger of these back blasts with ultra-high-speed 
loads, but they do require the assistance of the 
toughest brass shells procurable. 

SuootinGc Epitor. 


8 MM LEBEL 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have read several of your articles on rifles 
and would like to ask your opinion on an 8 mm 
French Lebel. I bought this gun in a local de- 
partment store for $9.00. The gun was brand 
new, still packed in the original grease. I had 
the stock converted to a sporter and put a West- 
ern ramp sight on front and a buck-horn in the 
rear. Should this rifle be capable of bringing 
down deer and mountain lion at any distances 
over two hundred yards? 

Should I shoot the new Western ammunition 
in this gun and why is this rifle not more popu- 
lar? Authorities don’t seem to like this gun, but 
for what reason? Is it safe? Is it too light? 

C. K. Smits. 


Ans.—I hate to throw cold water on a new 
purchase but honestly I think the 8 mm Lebel, 
despite the fact that it shoots an excellent mili- 
tary cartridge, is one of the worst “klucks’’ that 
was ever designed for sport or war. Of course, 
your rifle has been greatly improved by the 
sights you have added to it and it is quite power- 
ful enough for deer, mountain lion and such 
game. I would suggest the use of the new West- 
ern ammunition. 

The fact that the rifle is not more popular 
should be obvious. It is such a clumsy, ill- 
proportioned contraption. 

Suootine Epitor. 


STEEL CARTRIDGE CASES 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Your columns in Frecp & Stream, and your 
book, Sporting Firearms, have found an enthu- 
siastic reader in me, as have always been 
greatly interested in the shooting game. 

I take the liberty of addressing you in the 
hope that you may be able to throw some light 
upon a subject which I have always found a bit 
puzzling. 

Among all authorities, the opinion, or we may 
say fixed belief, is that bolt actions such as the 
Winchester 54, Springfield Mauser, or Reming- 
ton 30, can safely withstand much greater pres- 
sures than are ordinarily loaded into the car- 
tridges for these rifles, and that the limiting fac- 
tor is not the strength of the breech action, but 
rather, the strength of the cartridge case con- 
taining the charge. 

This being so, why isn’t it possible to design a 
steel cartridge case that can be practically and 
efficiently used for unlimited reloading, and 
which can withstand, safely, as great, or almost 
as great, a breech pressure as the receiver and 
action itself? 

For example, the Winchester Model 54 or 
Springfield can stand intact under a pressure of 
125,000 ft. Ibs., but the brass cartridge case 
would probably burst around 60,000 ft. Ibs. and 
permit gas to come to the rear. The weak factor 
is, of course, the brass case, so why not a steel 
case? 

Joun J. ScHeIBiine. 


Ans.—Your letter is a difficult one to answer. 
It is true that bolt-action guns of the modern 
type are capable of withstanding greater pres- 
sure, a far greater pressure than is normally 
loaded into them. It is also true that the factor 


of limiting this is the cartridge case which is 
made of brass, but no matter what material you 
made the case out of, there would still remain 
the weakness in the primer. You couldn’t have a 
hard primer and the primer is more apt to give 


way than the head of the case when the chamber 
and the shell fit each other properly. 

The first indication of pressure, as you prob- 
ably know, is a flattened primer. When the gas 
leaks back through a bursted primer, it some- 
times wrecks the action and destroys the shoot- 
er’s eye. Even if one uses steel cartridge cases 
there would still be a limit to the safe pressures 
we could use, unless we could find some other 
way of igniting the piece than by a fulminate 
cap. 

As a matter of fact, steel cartridge cases have 
been made and experimented with many times 
before, One thing against them is their cost and 
unless they -fit very tightly in the chamber, they 
won’t stand much more pressure than brass 
would. 

In a tight chamber, a brass shell is not liable 
to give way at 60,000 Ibs. pressure. It will prob- 
ably go to 75,000 Ibs. and then again, there js 
another thing. What would we want more pres- 
sure for? I fail to see where we are going to 
get any material advantage out of very much 
greater velocity than acquired at present—cer- 
tainly not for sporting use. The human eye is 
still a factor that we have to contend with. There 
is a limit to how far a man can maintain his ac- 
curacy on a small mark. 

SHootine Epitor. 


THE .35 REMINGTON 


Captain CurTIs: 

Kindly advise me how a Remington Model 35 
auto-loading rifle would answer for big-game 
hunting in Canada? Would you give this rifle 
preference over a Sedgley .30-06 rifle? 

Cuester Domsrouski. 


Ans.—The .35 Remington rimless is one of the 
best of all the auto-loading cartridges. It is power- 
ful enough for any game found in Canada. It is 
an excellent load for deer, moose and black bear 
in the Eastern States and it is the best of the semi- 
high-powered cartridges for western shooting, as 
it has excellent accuracy and killing power up 
to about 250 yds. For western shooting, how- 
ever, I would personally much prefer the bolt- 
action .30-06 or 7 mm load, having flatter 
trajectory for long-range shots, which you will 
naturally encounter at times. Also, these car- 
tridges can be shot in a rifle that is relatively 
much lighter and less clumsy to tote al! day 
than the auto-loading variety, so I would base 
my decision, if were you, upon the type of 
country in which the gun is to be used. 

SHootine Epitor. 


CHOOSE THE HORNET 


Captain Curtis: 

I would Sepeecions your opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits for general all-round shooting at 
ranges up to about one hundred yards of rifles 
of .25 caliber and those of .22 caliber, using the 
.22 Hornet cartridge. 

I would like to have your opinion as to which 
of these two calibers you consider the more accu- 
rate and satisfactory fof small-game and target 
shooting. 

I would also like to have your ideas as to which 
caliber and cartridge you consider the most ac- 
curate and satisfactory for revolver or pistol 
shooting at the ordinary ranges for firearms of 
that kind. 

Cuarces J. Scurvp. 


Ans.—I consider the .22 Hornet cartridge 
quite in a class by itself for small-game and tar- 
get shooting. There is nothing in the .25 caliber 
line smaller than the .25 Remington rimless, 
which can compete with it for a moment. 

I think the most generally satisfactory target 
pistol is positively the .22, because of its ex- 
treme accuracy, mild report, lack of recoil and 
cheapness of the ammunition, and a .22 revolver 
or automatic loaded with the new high-speed 
ammunition and hollow-point bullets is not at 
all an arm to be laughed at for self-defense. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


STEEL BACKSTOPS 


Carr. Curtis: 

In a friend’s garage, we have a pistol range 
and use the customary sheet of steel for a back- 
stop. We shoot .38 caliber guns and have a little 
trouble with lead spattering, which is bound to 
be dangerous. Someone told us that the back- 
stop, if set on a certain angle, would deflect 
the bullet directly into the sand at the base. Is 
there any truth in this statement, and if so, can 
you offer any information regarding same? 

Henry Hartz, Jr. 


Ans.—Spattering lead is, of course, dangerous. 
If you got a bit of it in your eye, it might 
blind you. I would suggest that you place your 
steel backstop at an angle of about ten or fifteen 
degrees, with the top away from the wall. Then 
place a sand box at the base of the steel plate to 
catch the load which is deflected into it. At that, 
it would be a good thing for you to wear glasses. 
as they would be a protection to your eyes. Even 
if the small particles did break the glass, the eye 
would automatically shut before the glass shat- 
acta Snootinc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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STARTING THE 
BEGINNER AT SKEET 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 

KEET is a tough game. There is 
no doubt about that but there is 
also no reason why you should 
think that it is too hard for you 

to learn. Think of the fellows who are 
still trying to learn to play golf. Just be- 
cause you are a poor or indifferent shot 
is no reason why you should remain so 
and there is nothing that will make a good 
performer of you quicker than skeet. 

There is a very close relationship be- 
tween golf and skeet, inasmuch as both 
are competitive whether you are playing 
against an opponent or not. Both keep you 
in the open air and both require your 
unalloyed attention or your score will 
look like the wreck of the Hesperus. One 
cannot make a decent score at either game 
and worry about other things. Added to 
this similarity is the fact 
that both are dependent 
upon a complete coopera- 
tion between hand and 
eye and stance with a 
perfect understanding of 
time. 

Sure, skeet is a tough 
game but, on the other 
hand, there is a fellow in 
my club who has never 
shot at a game bird in 
his life. In fact, he never 
shot a gun until he took 
up skeet. Since then he 
has knocked out several 
perfect scores and is now 
on the club team. There 
is another little club at 
Lake Waccabuc where 
Steele Roberts is teaching 
his wife and the wives 
and sweethearts of his 
friends, none of whom 
had fired a gun until this 
summer. These girls are 
now having a good time 
breaking from fifteen to 
better, over their traps. 
No matter where you go, 
you will meet fellows in 
the Class A set who never 
fired a shot from a gun until the skeet 
bug hit them. 

Unfortunately, where skeet does differ 
from golf is that there are no paid in- 
structors, When the novice takes up shoot- 
ing, it is generally with the idea that 
some day he may wake up to find that he 
is one of those natural-born shots of the 
Daniel Boone type who had the inherent 
gift to shoot straight. There is really no 
greater fallacy connected with the shoot- 
ing game, but tr y to get it out of the 
proletariats’ heads ! 

Lacking this advantage, the best thing 
we can do is to enlist the assistance of a 
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good shot who will devote some time to 
the novice, rather than leaving him to his 
own devices, to muscle in as well as he can. 

Every successful skeet club has its 
grounds committee and finance committee 
that looks after its welfare. Its progress 
depends upon new members. It is there- 
fore necessary that these clubs have an 
instruction committee consisting of two 
or three of their best shots whose duty 
it will be to assist the timid brethren 
who falter at their gates. Many a pros- 
pect is lost because the crack shots are 
all too busy keeping up their average to 
render the necessary encouragement and 
assistance to the newcomers—not that 
they would not gladly do it and reap much 
pleasure from doing so, if the necessity 
is brought to their attention. And so I 
say, if you are one of those timid souls 
who fears to project yourself into a gath- 
ering of skeeters, take the bull by the 
horns and shout for help. You are cer- 
tain to get it. As we have no paid in- 





structors, you must depend upon the gen- 
erous assistance of the fellows who know. 
They will gladly advise you as to the 
proper gun if you haven't one and instruct 
you as to the proper stance and the kind 
of ammunition to use, all of which I will 
take up in succeeding articles. 

Of course, just because one is a good 
shot is no proof that he is also a com- 
petent instructor. Far from it! In fact, 
I have very often seen it to work to the 
contrary. Many excellent professional 
coaches are indifferent performers but if 
they know how to shoot, they will surely 
be of inestimable assistance to the tyro. 
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But there is also a great deal which 
you can do to help yourself. Let us assume 
that you are not one of those who have 
previously done a fair amount of field 
shooting but that you have never fired a 
gun before. The first thing is, of course, 
to acquire the proper tool, That, in itself, 
will cover a lot of space, so we will take 
it up in the next installment. Having 
acquired it, the next thing is not to rush 
off to the club with the new treasure and 
acquire a sore shoulder, a bloody nose 
and a lot of discouragement in the bar- 
gain, but get hold of a friend and quietly 
learn the simple rudiments of proper 
stance and the way you should put the gun 
to your shoulder. He will teach you how 
to place your feet so that they will not be 
too far apart, as if you were lifting a 
safe, nor too close together, so that the 
recoil will knock you over—nor pigeon- 
toed either. He will teach you to swing the 
whole body gracefully, as the golfer and 
the ball player do. He will also instruct 
you how to put your face 
down on the stock, not 
leaning away from it as if 
it smelled badly, nor get- 
ting the stock too low on 
your chest so that you 
look like a small boy con- 
templating mischief when 
you try to get your eye 
down to it. 


FTER you learn these 
things, you can do a 

lot for yourself at home 
by standing with the gun 
at the ready and bringing 
it up quickly to aim at 
patterns on the wallpaper 
or other small marks in 
your room. Incidentally, 
lots of experts do this for 
practice. In a short time 
you will gain familiarity 
with the feel of your gun. 
Standing before a large 
mirror is of great assis- 
tance if one can carry in 
his mind how a good shot 
looks in action. To ac- 
quire the necessary habit 


The skeet stance should be easy and relaxed, and yet alert of letting off the gun 


while swinging in good 
time, an apple suspended on a string is a 
great help. However, in order to avoid in- 
jury to the firing pin in the gun, before 
this is indulged in, some empty (fired) 
shells should be placed in the gun. These 
will cushion the blow of the hammer. Af- 
ter one of these empties has been battered 
beyond all usefulness, a matter of fifteen 
or twenty shots, a new one should be put 
in the chamber. Incidentally, when using 
those empties for snapping practice is the 
best time to school oneself to handle the 
gun safely, which is one of the most im- 
portant points in the entire course. We 
must not forget for a moment that, even 








SKEET 


SKEET is coming fast. Its 
appeal to a man who loves 
guns and shooting is so 
strong that once he tries 
SKEET he is a fan forever. 

Take advantage of the 
growing popularity. Mak- 
ing a SKEET layout is a 
comparatively simple and 
inexpensive undertaking. 

With an order for SKEET 
traps, we supply blue- 
prints of the complete lay- 
out and everything re- 
quired. 

If necessary, we will in- 
stall and equip a SKEET 
layout anywhere. (Price on 
application.) 


SKEET 


Special SKEET Guns, 
Hand Traps, magazine and 
stationary traps of all 
kinds, Targets, Ammuni- 
tion. We can supply any- 
thing you need. 


SKEET 


At our Shooting School at 
Bayside, Long Island, we 
have a SKEET layout for 
practice. Shooting lessons 
by appointment. 


FREE 60-PAGE BOOK ON 


SKEET 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcnu Co. 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45ch STREET, NEW yYoRK 
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though the shotgun is intended for small- 
game shooting only, it comprises one of 
the most deadly weapons at short range 
that man has yet invented. 

The instructor and the pupils should be 
constantly on the alert to see that at no 
time is the muzzle permitted to either 
swing across or rest upon a line with 
man or beast. The pupils should also be 
instructed that no matter how many times 
a day the gun is picked up, it must, in 
each instance, be opened to ascertain that 
it is not loaded. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if it has been left in a locked cup- 
board where, to all intents and purposes, 
no one could get at it. It should be a 
hard and fast rule that the gun must be 
opened at the breech each time it is first 
handled. 
| The instructor is bound to have some 

| particularly persistent and difficult species 
of awkwardness to overcome in certain 
| pupils. Usually it lies in not getting the 
| butt of the stock cuddled into the cup 
of the shoulder properly and then trying 
to overcome it by pulling the neck in and 
| back, like a turtle, in order to overcome 





the fault. The result is that the entire 
body is thrown off balance. Practice will, 
| however, eventually overcome the defect 
| if the instructor is persistent. 


| OST important of all, after the first 
few lessons, during which the pupil 
| must be permitted to squint down the bar- 
rel with one eye so as to learn to line up 
the gun properly, is to instill the habit of 
shooting with both eyes open. Everyone 
cannot do this. There are those who shoot 
splendidly but who always aim with one 
eye. Most of us, however, can learn to keep 
both eyes open and this is fortunate, since 
| the two-eyed shooter has a big advantage. 
| He sees his birds and targets quicker and 
more distinctly and he is less liable to 
poke and stop the swing of his gun. The 
pupil must be made to realize that it is 
imperative to cheek the stock the same 
at all times, no matter what type of shot 
is afforded, if he expects to score regu- 
larly. 
The shotgun has no rear sight and the 
beginner will shoot all over the lot if 
| his head is up one time and down the next. 

In fact, the novice is inclined to believe 

that, as the shotgun is a scatier gun, it 
|is far more tolerant of his carelessness 
than is actually the case. Even old shots, 
who are not of the investigating turn of 
| mind, are inclined to think that the pat- 
tern at any given range is far wider than 
it really is. A few shots fired at various 
ranges at large sheets of paper fastened 
| on the barn door will quickly dispel this 
| idea and show one that hitting is not all 
too easy. The margin of error permis- 
sible with a shotgun at skeet ranges, 
which are from five to thirty-three yards 
maximum, is from three to twelve inches, 
depending upon the boring of the barrel 
and the exact range. Therefore, dismiss 
the idea that anyone can shoot well with- 
out looking carefully at what he is shoot- 
me 

To illustrate, the incoming targets from 
No. 8 position are taken at a range of 
from three to five yards, depending upon 
the speed of the shooter. At this range 
the shotgun has a speed of six inches. 
Therefore, the margin of error permis- 
sible is about three inches. 

On the straightaway outgoing birds 
from Stations Nos! 1 and 7, the target 
is usually broken at about twenty-four 
yards, but it can be ridden out to thirty- 
five. At average distances, the spread is 
24 inches. Therefore, the permissible 
error, right or left, is ubout twelve inches. 
This instinctive shooting which one fre- 
quently reads about in the pulp magazines 
is, as we would say today, a lot of “hooey.” 
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would not imply that one should go 
through a long course of sprouts before 
being allowed to shoot. That is how an 
old German teacher once tried to give me 
piano lessons and I never did learn to 
play. Nowadays, the advanced music 
teachers get the pupils upon an interest- 
ing but simple popular composition to 
stimulate interest as soon as_ possible, 
After a few days of dry practice and be- 
fore the glamor of the new gun has a 
chance to grow stale, a few shots should 
be tried. For this work the lightest load 
that can be secured should be adopted—let 
us say, in iy twelve-bore gun, an ounce of 
9's with 234 drams of powder. 


— 


HE skeet traps will be disconcerting 

to the beginner, so a hand trap should 
be used, the instructor tossing easy 
straightaways while standing behind his 
charge so that he can observe where the 
pupil is holding. If the lessons are being 
given on a skeet field, they may begin at 
Station No. 1. If the targets are low 
straightaways it should be no time before 
the pupil is hitting a few of them—and the 
first round is won. 

It is then but an easy stride to the 
straightaways from No. 1 skeet trap and, 
after that, the incomer from No. 7 should 
be conquered. Then the hand trap should 
be used again until a fair average can be 
made upon easy angles, after which the 
pupil should be ready to start in on the 
regular layout. All of this can be accom- 
plished in a couple of weeks or less, de- 
pending upon the adaptability of the pupils 
and the accessibility of the shooting. I have 
started so many on the road to shooting, 
both men and women, that I know from 
experience how quickly the rudiments of 
shooting can be learned. 

But because you surprise yourself one 
day, do not be chagrined if your exhibi- 
tion is deplorable on the next, and say to 
yourself, “I will never learn.” Remember 
that all of us fall down at skeet. One 
may be a brilliant performer shooting 
around twenty-two and better all the time 
and yet he will have a lapse when his score 
may fall to ten or less, before he pulls 
himself together. I have never known a 
good skeet shot to whom this has not 
happened, so the beginner can expect no 
better success. It is this constant need for 
vigilance which makes the game as fasci- 
nating as it is. Every once in a while, 
when conditions are not just right, you 
will hear of a five-man team which never 
averages less than forty-five out of fifty, 
suddenly winning some shoot where the 
score went down to thirty-five or less. 
Wind, an unfamiliar background, poor 
light or a bad night plays havoc with 
skeet scores. 

After all, if the score is the only thing 
which counts, one had better keep out 
of any sport. The competitive spirit un- 
questionably stimulates a much better per- 





HE second of this series of 
skeet articles by Capt. Curtis 
will be published next month. It is 
entitled “Choosing the Skeet Gun.” 











formance but, if permitted to dominate our 
sports, it tends to rob them of most of the 
pleasure. 

Another cause for discouragement in 
skeet shooting or any other ‘shooting, lies 
in the fact that, no matter what we learn 
or how carefully we are taught, there 
comes a time when we forget some of the 
cardinal rules of good shooting and _ slip 
unconsciously into some error of form 
which throws us completely out until it 
is overcome, P 

The suggestions which IT have made in 
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the foregoing paragraphs are of the sim- 
plest and most rudimentary factors per- 
taining to shooting. Later on we will 
graduate to the high-schoo! course but 
at this time it should be remembered that 
the keynote in shooting, as in most things, 
is constant vigilance. 


EIGHT MINUTES A ROUND 


SUALLY, on the way to any shoot, | 
U the conversation is on shooting. | 
Driving up to the Salem Skeet Club to 
shoot with Steele Roberts, Arnold Hang- | 
er, who was with me, told me of a new} 
idea to speed up skeet. 

He said he was shooting a round of | 
skeet with Larry Smith and “Mr. Oakleigh 
Thorne of Milbrook—inc identally, one of 
the greatest game and live-pigeon shots 
this or any other country has ever pro- 
duced—remarked about the time lost in 
shooting skeet; that with three or four 
squads shooting, a man could get in only 
two or three rounds in an afternoon. 

Said Mr. Thorne, “Why waste the time 
in walking around a skeet field twice? 
Why not shoot both singles and doubles 
at No. l and No. 2; then, singles up to No. 
6: singles and doubles at No. 6 and No. 7 
and finish up with the most spectacular 
stand at No. 8? 

It is i te that no one ever 
thought of this before! 

We tried and timed it that day. It cut | 
down five to eight minutes a round, de- | 
pending on the speed of the squad. In a 
six-hour shooting day it would give a 
club about two more shooting hours and | 
in the big matches, valuable time in case | 
of darkness. As an experiment, ten men 
shot in the last squad as it was getting 
late and we finished just under twenty 
minutes. 

Try it! You will find it not only gives 
an opportunity to shoot more, but speeds 
up the shooting and cuts down the wait 
between squads. 








ELTINGE F. WARNER 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
SKEET CHAMPIONSHIP 


N Sunday, February 19th, there will 

be held on the grounds of the Wild- | 
wood Grove Skeet Club at Pine Brook, 
New Jersey, the Middle Atlantic States | 
Skeet Championship Match. The club 
grounds are located on the road to Lake 
Hopatcong, eleven miles west of Newark. 

This event is open to all individuals and 
five-man teams consisting of bona fide club 
members in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dela- 
ware. 

It is expected that this Middle Atlantic 
Championship event will vie in interest 
with the Eastern States Championship and 
even the Great Eastern Skeet Tournament 
held annually at I ordship, Connecticut. 
There are 156 skeet clubs in the five eligi- 
ble states and, of course, thousands of 
skeet fans. Both the high honors that this 
championship confers and the fine list of 
trophies which are being offered, should 
attract a large field. 

Many of the best-known names in the 
skeet world hail from the eligible terri- 
tory, among them such famous skeet shots 
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ie Rod—No wobbling—no bendi ing—no coming 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “with the steel 
backbone” never jam patches in your barrel. 
The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all eomger and primer coneae, lubricates and 




















as Art. Strahlendorf, Frank Traeger, 
Paul Skinner, H. S. Roberts and Chez arles | 
H. Toothe. 

There will be two major events—a 
team championship and an_ individual | 
championship. One hundred targets per 
man will be shot in each event. The en- 
trance fee in the team championship is 
$5.00 per man and in the individual cham- 
pionship, $3.50. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. on rifles and 
shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 


beast gause sleaner, Sulit on spring wl 
rass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
—* Si: aes 3: follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
ri of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c 


Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts take down 
and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00, 


FREE BOOK 
32 pages. Showing a complete ine of 
handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
Knives, C ‘om passes, Sightsand 
other items ev ery _— 
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Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 
. Price, $1.25. 
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A Uniform Pattern 
every time with 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 








Shotgun without compensa- Shotgun with Cutts Compen- 
tor. Shot column pancaked sator and Pattern Control 
through wad pressure. Flight, Tube. Shot column compact, 


of individual distorted pel- 


unaffected by wads or gas 


lets out of line. Uncertain pressure. Freedom from dis- 


pattern—lack of uniformity. 


torted pellets. Patterns al- 


ways show even distribution 


of shot. No ‘“‘breaks’’ 


or 


“‘blows’”’. Killing velocities 


to outside edge of charge. 


All spark photographs like the ones 
above prove the effectiveness of Com- 
pensator with pattern control tube. An- 
other great benefit of the Compensator 
is the reduction of recoil. No shocks, 
bruises or impairment of sight. Flinch- 
ing eliminated. For higher scores and 


better field shooting use the Cutts Com- | 


pensator. Complete information on re- 


quest. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











BLUE ROCKS 


Shooters prefer Blue Rocks. The chrome 
yellow band gives them maximum visi- 
bility for every shot . .. they're easy to 
see against any background... and then 
too there’s less breakage in the trap. 

Gun clubs find they cost less. There's 
more pickup from the ground .. . less 
“a e in transportation. 

wil l want Blue Rocks. Ask for them 

or amie. Look for the bird and the tar- 
get pictured above on every carton, or 
better yet, examine a few a the targets 
carefully to see if the words “Blue Rock,” 
our 43 year old trade-mark, is clearly vis- 
ible on the top. If your jobber cannot 
supply you write— 


THE CHAMBERLIN 
CARTRIDGE & TARGET COMPANY 


337 Commercial Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send 20 cents (or seven 3 cent stamps) for a 
copy of Captain Crossman’s book ““‘When Skeet 
Birds Fly.’ 56 gripping pages, fully illustrated, 
tell all about the new sport that is taking the 
country by storm. Limited supply. Write today. 




















piney A reliable $6.50 non- 
PAD selective single trigger, fitted to any new or used 
ONLY Ithaca numbered above 175,000. Ship entire gun— 

2.25 not fitted to other makes. 


Field and trap guns $40.55 to $900.00 
ante Fre ITHACA GUN CO., Box11,ITHACA, N.Y. 


SINGLE TRIGGER 
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HARD-LUCK HUNTING TRAILS 


(Continued from page 67) 


This happened in Muldoon’s case, and he 
at last gave up the chase. 

Striking out in a new direction, he got 
into rhino country, and late one afternoon 
saw a fine bull feeding on some euphorbia 
trees in a small glade and quite alone. 
Stalking carefully, he got within range 
and killed the bull at the first shot. Then 
he sent the one native he had with him 
back to camp for assistance, and started 
to remove the skin himself. 

He had got the stomach portion flayed 
when a snort in the bush close by made 
him look round. Fifteen paces off stood 
an angry cow with head lowered, ready 
to charge home. There was probably no 
intention on her part to avenge a dead 
mate. He may not even have been her 
mate. She was most likely attracted by 
the feeding ground, and, finding Muldoon 
there, objected to his scent. But her rea- 
sons for aggression did not interest him. 
It was the aggression itself that concerned 
him. 

His rifle lay a couple of paces off, and 
there was no time to regain it. Jumping 
for a tree a few feet away, he hauled him- 
self out of harm's way just as she arrived 
beneath it. She stayed there for an hour, 
occasionally sniffing at the carcass and 
then glancing up at Muldoon as though 
connecting him with the departed. As 
dusk descended, the natives arrived. With 
a squeal of anger or delight she launched 
herself at the newcomers, and their de- 
parture was swifter than their arrival. 
They all got clear, as it turned out, but 
they did not come back. It was getting 
dark, and the camp fires held more appeal 
for them than their master’s plight. Hav- 
ing failed in her attack, the cow bethought 
herself of other interests and departed 
for good. 

With a curse, Muldoon started to de- 
scend the tree. His feet had touched the 
ground and he had half moved toward 
his gun when a deep, rumbling growl 
caused him to beat his previous good 
climbing time. Arrived again on his perch, 
he looked round for the growler, and saw 
a fine lion and lioness close to where the 
cow had stood. The hunter realized that 
he must remain a prisoner until daylight, 
and found the prospect unpleasing 

Presently the pair trotted slowly to the 
carcass, took a preliminary sniff, and 
then sank down beside it to set to work 
where Muldoon had removed the hide. 
Their visit may indeed have been due to 
that removal, which had exposed the 
warm flesh and given a strong scent that 
would carry some distance. 


HIVERING on his perch in the July 

cold, under the light of a half moon, 
the man had ample opportunity for nature 
study. Later on two hyenas appeared, and 
then a pair of jackals. Their arrival was 
greeted by warning growls, and taking the 
hint they sat down at a respectful distance. 
Then deeper growls came from the lions, 
and were answered at once by a spitting 
snarl from under the trees. In that direc- 
tion Muldoon saw a pair of green orbs 
staring toward the lions, and behind them 
the long, low shape of a leopard. He re 
membered with apprehension that leop- 
ards can climb, but trusted to his position 
above the wind, and the meat-scented at- 
mosphere, to conceal his presence. 

After some hours the lions were sated, 
and left in the direction of water. Before 
the hungry hyenas could close in there 
was a swift rush, with angry snarls and 
striking paws. Two leopards had taken 
the place of the bigger cats, and the lesser 
fry were forced to further patience. It 
was near dawn when they departed, and 
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by that time no less than eight hyenas 
had _ collected, besides sundry jackals. 
These attacked the kill at once, and for 
an hour fed voraciously. 

Muldoon was hesitating about risking 
a descent when a vibrating roar came 
from close by, and the lions reappeared. 
The scavengers withdrew, but this time 
the lions showed no interest in the meat 
and after a time went off on their first 
trail. But the incident decided the hunter 
to await daylight where he was. 

Several hyenas were still busy at sun- 
rise, when the natives appeared. They 
fled at once. Cold, weary and hungry, 
Muldoon descended at last and found the 
hide—his chief prize—half eaten and the 
remnants valueless. Eight pounds of rhino 
horn was his sole reward for a month’s 
hard work and a most unpleasant night's 
vigil. 

When I met him two days later and he 
had told me his experiences, he said em- 
phatically: “I’m sure through with this 
trip. Some guy has put the hoodoo on me 
good and plenty. It’s me for Elisabeth- 
ville to rest and refit!” 

Some trips are unlucky from the start, 
and his was one of them. 


PROTECTIVE STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 23) 





of dense covers and rugged hills, and suc- 
cessful pursuit demands a combination of 
knowledge, endurance and gunning skill 
possessed by comparatively few sportsmen. 

The ruffed grouse is truly a king among 
game birds. His dress is elegant, though 
not gaudy. Impressive in every movement, 
whether on the ground or on his throne, 
some favorite log, there is mighty power 
and strange mesmerism in the thunder of 
his powerful wings. 

While depending mainly on sudden, 
swift flight and the shelter of heavy 
growths for safety, still this grouse is 
full of protective tricks. No game bird 
knows better the use of cover as a screen 
and shield for booming flight. His broad, 
long, fanlike tail was placed astern for a 
definite purpose and is hooked up with the 
brain. Like the jack-snipe, his rudder 
serves to frustrate the aim of the gunner ; 
however, the flurries are coolly calculated, 
while those of the erratic jack result from 
a brainstorm or jumpy nerves. Lay your 
gun aside and calmly study the headlong, 
swerving flight of the grouse, and you will 
then understand the flight mechanics in- 
volved and the dominant part that broad 
tail plays in guiding a course. 

Doubtless ruffed grouse of remote ages 
have handed down certain instinctive traits 
to their descendants. But I have seen birds 
of the species under primitive conditions 
quite recently, and they were almost as 
dumb as the wooden-headed Franklin 
grouse or fool hen. Ordinarily, they made 
a short flight to the limb of a tree near by 
and gazed stupidly at the intruder. Yet 
it required only a short experience with 
man to develop many of the tricks em- 
ployed by educated birds in heavily shot 
covers. The scientist may claim that this 
indicates rapid advancement of latent in- 
stinct. Rapid development of protective 
strategy seems a more logical answer, 
for there is no evidence to indicate that 
these artifices were known or used by 
the ancestors of such grouse. 

There is a peculiar fascination in hunt- 
ing a sophisticated, tricky grouse, one that 
has outwitted you and perhaps other 
sportsmen on numerous occasions. Know- 
ing his haunts, you are inclined to outline 
your strategic moves in advance. Some 
years ago I ran across such a bird, and 
he was as slippery as an educated buck 
near the end of a strenuous hunting sea- 
son. Having located his favorite log, I 
lay in wait for him. After several blank 





trips he finally appeared on the scene jn 
the same uncanny way an Indian often 
presents himself—as if conjured out of 
thin air. 

I do not recall another grouse which 
appeared so stately and beautiful. When | 
spied him, he already stood on the log 
and walked slowly and majestically its 
length, talking to himself and completely 
at ease. could easily have potted him 
from my natural blind of hardhacks some 
fifteen yards distant, but such a thought 
never entered my head. 

I moved, and what a transformation! 
Like a flash that fantail slipped off and 
behind the log, headed away from me. | 
expected him to run the full length of this 
shelter, then to roar straight away 
through the dense growth right at hand. 
Instead he rose straight in my face from 
behind the nigh end of the log, and the 
ruse worked perfectly in this instance, 
A charge of sevens mowed down aspen 
twigs several feet to his rear as he boomed 
off to safety. 

Knowledge of the wily pheasant’s tricks 
dates back many years to the beginning of 
open shooting on wild-reared Chinese 
pheasants in America. Whether the birds 
be purely bred Chinks or cross-bred ring- 
necks, not many realize the sporting po- 
tentialities of these alien game birds which 
have been classed under one head. A much 
maligned bird, this fellow, because in the 
main he has been hunted with canine dubs 
which could not fathom his tricks. Never- 
theless, to do him justice, I have seen 
more thrilling performances on_ the 
heathen by some of the great dogs of this 
country than on any other game bird, with 
the possible exception of the sharptail. At 
any rate, I’m inclined to believe that prai- 
rie chickens and wise old ringnecks afford 
the supreme test of the gun dog’s ability. 

Pheasants reared i in a wild state quickly 
develop cunning and a box of tricks un- 
equaled by other upland fowl. What is 
more, the intuition of old roosters becomes 





O one knows more about cat 

hounds than Dave Newell. 
“OL’ JAKE,” in the April issue, 
is about a bear-chasing, cougar- 
running hound that went to 
South America with Mr. Newell 
to hunt jaguars. Don’t miss this. 











uncanny. And they have an _ excellent 
memory. During the closed season they 
sometimes frequent barnyards, and often 
the farmer who does not molest them can 
shoot at hawks and other vermin in their 
immediate vicinity without causing them 
the least concern. But let a stranger appear 
with a gun; or let someone make a hostile 
move, no matter how carefully veiled, and 
the sly old cocks are away in a jiffy. And 
you may be sure that never once were safe 
retreats out of mind. 

Although the ringneck is sometimes 
contemptuously referred to as a barnyard 
fowl, it requires only a bit of experience 
with the dog ard gun to convert him into 
a wary game bird. As a matter of fact, this 
applies to practically all varieties of up- 
land game birds. Pheasants quickly learn 
to resort to running, to use the wind to 
their advantage, to circle the pursuing or 
pointing dog, to double abruptly back on 
the course and to run at top speed until 
they reach obscuring cover, then to make 
a short flight to throw the dog off their 
perk. When persistently hunted, they re- 
sort to strange hiding places. Tf woods 
are adjacent, they may develop into veri- 
table forest birds, roosting high in dense 
conifers and showing many of the tricks 
and characteristics of the ruffed grouse. 
In fact, some of the best pheasant shooting 
I have enjoyed has been in the big timber 
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while others combed the fields and sur- 
rounding thickets fruitlessly. At other 
times I have found wary old roosters in 
the midst of swamps, where they waded 
around in thigh-deep water like so many 
shore birds. And not infrequently I have 
seen old-timers sitting complacently on 
the stub or limb of some tree far out in 
the overflow, where flood waters ran ten 
feet deep and the pestiferous dog and 
gunner could not disturb them. 

The pheasant is not a strong-flighted 
bird on the rise, although faster than 
most other game birds when fully under 
way. Doubtless realizing this handicap, old 
roosters are inclined to run, to rise wild 
and to use their wits in endless other 
ways in order to escape: To play a game 
of field chess with tricky old Chinks, 
finally having them pinned down by an 
even wiser gun dog, represents one of the 
high lights of upland shooting. I would 
rather bag a brace of foxy, slippery-heeled 
cocks under such conditions than to blast 
down a coat-full of uneducated young 
birds. 

Another alien, the Hungarian partridge, 
has proved to be a fine game bird, par- 





N a recent issue of Field & 

Stream there was a story of 
hunting the wild boars of Santa 
Cruz Island. Without doubt these 
wild hogs are dangerous game. 
Yet Erle Stanley Gardner and 
Dr. E. K. Roberts hunted and 
killed them with bows and ar- 
rows. Read “HOG WILD,” by 
Mr. Gardner, in April. 











ticularly on the great expanses of wheat 
lands and the rolling hills of eastern 
Washington and Alberta. Being set on a 
hair trigger, as it were, the coveys rise 
with startling suddenness at an average 
distance of about forty yards from the 
gun, As Huns are notoriously man-shy 
and also exceedingly fast on the wing, the 
mesmeric influence of the pointing dog 
and a close-shooting gun are essential to 
success. Late in the season these birds are 
very hard to approach under any circum- 
stances and act much like prairie chickens 
after they have packed. 

Huns develop many tricks peculiarly 
their own. Doubtless many of these have 
been employed by them for a century or 
more in foreign covers, but it is quite 
certain that others have originated since 
their successful introduction in parts of 
America. One peculiarity is their great 
desire to maintain the family group after 
being flushed, and I recall instances of 
from four to six rises without a break in 
covey formation. Another is their frequent 
preference for bare ground after being 
flushed, over which they will run and 
where they can hide in a manner mystify- 
ing to both the sportsman and his dog. In 
fact, the footwork and hiding ability of 
these game birds are often bewildering. 

It is the exception to find a covey of 
Huns close to where it landed after being 
flushed. Usually the birds run to one side 
or double back. Running coveys, led by 
wise old hens or cocks, frequently dupli- 
cate the performances of foxy old pinnated 
grouse. And occasionally a covey, after 
a flight of a half mile or more, will quickly 
make a shorter flight which the sportsman 
is pretty sure to overlook. In that instance 
it is not unusual for the birds to fly to a 
weed patch, a low thicket or a slashing 
and to scatter out and lie like so many 
stones. If so, each bird flits into dense 
cover without preliminary running and 
gives off practically no scent at the time. 
Therefore, if not accurately marked down 
and hunted for persistently, they are quite 
certain to be overlooked. 


Analyzing the characteristics and tricks 
of game birds, it is certain that recent in- 
fluences traceable to gun and dog have 
developed greater intelligence and protec- 


tive strategy than has the age-old struggle | 


for existence against natural wild enemies. 


It is to be hoped that these valuable spe- | 
cies have not reached the peak of resis- | 


tance and that they will receive more con- 
sideration and aid from sportsmen, particu- 


larly throughout the long period closed to 
shooting during which vermin are_permit- 


ted to eat the heart out of the game supply. 


CROWING 
(Continued from page 19) 

visitor and that they can easily distinguish 
between black feathers and brown khaki. 
Unless you have become very proficient 
with the crow call, stop calling before they 
come within gunshot. By that time they 
are wary and will readily detect any flaw 
in your tone. Keep perfectly still until 
they are as near as they are going to 
come, then drop your call and give it to 
them. Lead them but little at twenty-five 
yards. Incidentally, tie your call with a 
short string to your coat lapel or around 
your neck. This will save many a frenzied 
search in the dry leaves at critical mo- 
ments. 

A humorous but nearly disastrous epi- 


| ter of bullseye by Ly- 





sode illustrates the lifelike quality of this | 


type of calling when supplemented by some 
home-made silhouette decoys we some- 
times use. In the half light of dawn one 
fall morning a friend and I were hidden 
in scrub-pines at the edge of a large corn- 
field from which the corn had just been 
cut. We had a dozen decoys in front of 
us and had been calling for several min- 
utes without success. 


A car stopped on 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the road a couple of hundred yards away. | 


A man started to walk toward us, but I 
paid no attention to him and continued 
calling. 

Several minutes later my companion 
suddenly shouted, “Hey, there !” 

Looking up, I saw that our visitor, a 
scant forty yards away, had raised his 
gun and was about to fire at the decoys, 
which were directly in line with us. 

At the shout he exclaimed, “Excusa 
me!” and walked somewhat sheepishly 
away. 

Immediately after you shoot, particu- 
larly if you are successful, begin a series 
of long-drawn-out squawks on the call, 
imitating a crow with a couple of No. 
6’s in his tummy. The most nondescript 
noises seem to be a8 effective as good 
imitations at such times. Keep well hidden 
and motionless. 

In a majority of cases, after its first 
reckless retreat, the flock ‘will return and 
circle excitedly overhead, giving another 
chance for a well-placed load. Many times 
you can keep a large flock of distracted 
crows over your head for five minutes, 
during which you may get several shots. 
When at last they depart, mark their di- 
rection, for they will probably not fly far 
and by driving half a mile down the road 
in the same general direction you may 
be able to work the same game on them 
again. 

If the day is windy, you will probably 
do better to drive along until you can 
spot several birds in a field or flying. Hide 
near them and call. In a wind the calls 
cannot be heard far, and this method of 
“spotting” seems to be the best. Fre- 
quently, however, when there is no air 
stirring, you can step into the woods 
where there is apparently not a feather 
and raise several crows at the first call. 
It pays to stop the car occasionally and 
listen, for on a quiet day you can often 
locate a flock at some distance by their 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Sight. 
A group of shots may be good but not properly 
located to register highest score. To ounenely locate 
group, closely and accurately adjustable rear sights 
are necessary. Lyman Micrometer Rear Sights are 
essential for best target 
shooting. Windage and . 
elevation knobs large size. » 
Clicks sharp and distinct 

as to feel and sound. p 


48Y Microm. 


Rear Sight for Savage 
N.R.A. M. 19; Sav. 
Sporters 23A, c, D. - 

48J for Win. 52. $13. 60, Either sight quickly mount- 
ed. No stock cut. % Clicks give extreme accuracy. 


10 Cents Brings the Complete Lyman Catalog 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Cleans and 
Stops Rust 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 keeps leading, 


metal fouling and powder 
residue from gun bores 
and insures accuracy. 
HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 
won't gum. Best for guns, 
1 and 3 oz. cans, 
Ask your dealer. 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
FIREPLACE 
By Ronald G. Davis 


CABIN or hunting shack is only 

half a cabin without a fireplace. 

It gives an added incentive to 

rolling out at 4:00 a. m. and 
tramping all day in the hills through a 
deep, wet snow in search of a buck, if one 
can come back, kick off soggy boots, 
change to dry breeches, and settle down 
before a wide fireplace, lazily stretching 
out one’s legs toward a blazing pitch 
stump. A little tobacco, a big open fire, 
good humored acceptance of the lies 
swapped—these are among the best parts 
of a hunt. 

The impression that a fireplace is a 
difficult and costly piece of construction 
too often causes its omission when plans 
are made for the construction of a cabin 
or hunting lodge. Many people get great 
pleasure out of building their own 
little cabins, but feel incompetent to 
construct their fireplaces. As a result, 
they either omit them from their 
plans or go to considerable expense to 
hire a mason 

True, a fireplace can be made an 
elaborate and costly piece of masonry 
work, as it often is. Such expense is 
justified if the structure is intended 
to be at all pretentious. On the other 
hand, the man with only a few dol- 
lars to spend and a little time, need 
not forego the charm of an open 
hearth. 

It requires skillful masonry to con- 
struct a smooth, well-fitted rock face. 
But why have it smooth? Build it 
yourself and strive for the rustic 
effect so much more in harmony with 
the surroundings And the necessity 
for skillful masonry can be eliminated 
by the use of a few simple, mechani- 
cal makeshifts. Here’s how: 

First, one word about location. 
Build the fireplace on an out- 
side wall. Such a large mass of 
rock, entirely within your cabin, 
takes up a surprisingly large 
amount of valuable space. Also, 
if placed inside, its ragged sides 
and back probably will have to 
be sheathed or covered by parti- 
tions, and the tapering chimney 
form results in spaces between 
rock and vertical walls in which 
pack rats and other similar un- -~" 
desirable neighbors can retreat 
to build nests which are almost 
always very difficult to remove 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Have the foundation correct. A rock 
fireplace and chimney mean a lot of 
weight. If your cabin is right on a creek, 
avoid building the fireplace near the lat- 
ter’s bank. Such locations often settle. 

Dig a pit about a foot and a half deep, 
the size of the fireplace base. If you hit 
shale or rock—fine! Fill this pit with big 
sound rocks, held together with a little 
concrete mortar. When it sets, you have a 
firm base upon which you can start build- 
ing up into the air. If for some reason the 
ground is especially soft, the base should 
be larger and deeper. 

Now, about material: If the location is 
in the mountains or in rugged country, 
plenty of rock usually is available. Try to 
find an adjacent 
shale ledge, as rocks 
from such strata 
generally are flat 
and square-edged, 
making for easy 
masonry. Another 
hint : Look first for 
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Plans for building your 
own fireplace 





gravitation by varying in proportion to the 
topography of the ground over which it is 
being lugged! 

Creek-bed boulders are often unsound, 
and their usual rounded shape means much 
mortar and more difficult work. Use large 
rocks, too, for these are easier to build up 
and take less mortar than a great many 
small ones. Also, they lend a rather mas- 
sive effect to the face of your fireplace. 

The lining of the firebox should be of 
brick with fireclay mortar. Only a few 
bricks are needed. If firebrick is not avail- 
able, use any good hard brick. The latter 
may chip a little from the heat, but with a 
foot or foot and a half of rock and mortar 
behind it, what's the difference? A patent- 
ed fireplace form simplifies the work con- 
siderably, but is rather expensive for the 
type of job we have in mind. 

There are a few simple rules about the 
size of the fireplace proper. The deeper it 
is, the less heat it will throw into the room. 
A too shallow box is likely to give trouble 
in drawing. The area of the fireplace open- 
ing should be not more than ten times as 
great as the cross section area of the flue. 
Thus, if the fireplace opening is 30 inches 
high by 36 inches wide, giving an area of 
1080 square inches, a rectangular-shaped 
flue might be about 10 inches by 11 inches 
(110 sq. in.) or a round flue might be 
about 12 inches in diameter (113 sq. in.). 
Multiplied by ten, either of these figures is 
greater than 1080 square inches. 


HE sides of the fireplace box should 

slant inward toward the back at the 
rate of about 5 inches per foot of depth. 
This slanting surface throws the heat into 
the room. 

The back of the fireplace should 
rise vertically about 12 inches, then 
arch upward toward the front. This 
arch or slope should continue up- 
ward and end at a point about 8 
inches above the lintel, or top of the 
fireplace opening. The throat, or 
space between the back of the 
fireplace and _ the _ lintel 
through which the smoke 
rises, should be only about 4 
inches deep and must be the 
full 36-inch width of the fire- 
place box. This width tapers 
inward to a point about 2 
feet above the throat, where 
it connects with the base of 
the chimney flue. 4 

Behind the 4-inch opening 
of the throat is a shelf which 
stops the cold-air draughts 
that come down the chimney. 
It will be noted from the dia- 
gram that the throat is not 
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directly under the flue, but is in front and 
out of line of these draughts, which other- 
wise would cause the fireplace to smoke. 
‘An easy way to insure this shape and 
the proper dimensions 1s to build a board 
frame the shape of the fireplace box. This 
consists simply of two uprights with 
hoards nailed horizontally across in back 
and forming the correct arch, Against 
the three sides of this frame lay the fire- 
brick, using fireclay mortar, and around 
the shell of brick thus formed set up the 
rock and mortar backing. Build this as 


This fireplace, built by the author in his 
cabin in western Montana, cost about five 
dollars—and, of course, plenty of labor 


high as the smokeshelf, let the mortar set, 
and then you can remove the board frame. 

An arched lintel is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to construct than is a simple horizon- 
tal one, so the latter should be used. Get 
hold of a heavy iron bar about 4 inches 
wide and lay this flat, from shoulder to 
shoulder, across the opening. Upon this 
support, build up the face of the fireplace 
above the opening with stone, endeavoring 
to overlap the stones so that the weight 
will fall toward the shoulders, rather than 
entirely upon this bar. A couple other bars 
should be laid across from shoulder to 
shoulder and on edge, at an angle to form 
the slope above the throat. 

With the lower half of the structure 
completed and solid, we may now turn our 
attention to the chimney and flue. The in- 
side of the flue must be smooth, as should 
all surfaces of the fireplace against which 
the smoke rises. A round flue draws slight- 
ly better than a rectangular one, since 





An Announcement 


BECAUSE of the large num- 
ber of entries received in our 
Natrowest Escape Story Contest, 
publication of the winners has 
been postponed until April. A 
complete list of the winners will 
positively appear in that issue. 











smoke tends to rise in spirals. Skillful 
masonry is required to build such a smooth 
flue in a chimney constructed of irregular 
field stones. However, a makeshift renders 
the task comparatively simple. 

Secure a couple of discarded ordinary 
kitchen-range water boilers. They can be 
lound in any junkyard and can be bought 
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A Perfect Cabin Trailer 
Our COZY CABIN TRAILER is a complete little home for four persons. It is 


attractive, beautifully finished both inside and out, is equipped with two large com- 
fortable spring berths, has complete kitchenette, ward-robe, cushioned seats for six 


persons, four large drawers, ample locker space, $380 
6’ 2” head room and the price is only. . 







Our Wonderful Folding 
Universal 


Camp Trailer 


NOW 8 1 47 


SELLS for . . 


NONE BETTER 
AT ANY PRICE! 


Trailer Parts For Sale 


There is a large screened and curtained window on each side, 
one in the door and two in the front end, also large screened ventila- 
tor in the roof. The Trailer is 9’ 11” long and 6’ 7” wide and weighs 
but 965 pounds. Any car can handle it at usual speed over all ordi- 
nary roads. 

A circular of either or both of these Trailers will be sent upon 
request. Get them and compare these Trailers with others sold for 
much higher prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
123 South Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 














Back Into a 


WOODS 
Robe and Like It 


“NET the same kick of satisfaction every night at bedtime. Snore your head 
off all night long. Your “2-Star” Woods Arctic Junior is only giving you 
what you’ve got coming to you. The world’s best-natured camp sleeping robe for 
use above frost. Insulated with Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. 
Harwood patent down equalizers—down stays where it belongs. Rain repellent 
windbreaker cover, with Lift-the-Dot or Talon hookless fastening—take your 
choice. Warm, durable plaid flannel lining. Head flap and draw tape to form hood. 
Large, $55.50; medium, $46.50. No U. S. sales tax. 








Insulated with the same down, but not so much of it, our special light-weight 
Woods Downlite. Suits many just right for summer—especially in cabin, cottage 
or bunkhouse. Medium size only, $26.50. Robes interlined with wool batt, for less. 


Any dealer, or direct. Shipment prepaid anywhere in the U. S. Folder FREE. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3301 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa 











Six Sedgley Springfields for Big Game—Little Game 


*““SEDGLEY”’’ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 


Springfield .30-06 Action 
Used on all Models 



















There's a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- 
ing need . . . deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant 
Perfectly balanced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 
: ing stock and pistol grip, Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight 
Gold or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% lbs. 


Calibre .25-35 $ Calibre .270 $ 
Calibre .30-06 ¢ complete....................... 7 l Calibre .250-3000 complete............ 
Calibre 7 mm. Calibre .22 ‘‘Hornet’’ 

If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 

Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. Kine Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco 

















i——R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila.——) 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of 
brilliant, white light turns 
night into day. An ideal light 
for every hunter, fisherman, 


or camper. Handy, portable, nade ee . — . . , 
absolutely safe. Large Re- Now available at half former prices. Never before has such 


~ 7 y 5 > TT amazing value been offered. Larger, handsome, insulated 
racer tite Toney pe bodies—10’x6'4” full head room—big, comfortable, per 
it proof against ouat e ‘anne manent beds—complete kitchen—dozens of big extraordi 
ish Instant lighting. simple nary features. Special draw-bar takes up road shock. Easily 
enny te ‘operate Burns 96% handled by any car at 50 m.p.h. Years of sport and pleasure 
aie and only 4% fuel “The are packed into every square foot of the roomy quarters and 
perfect outdoor light. Buy di- husky construction of these deluxe trailers. 

- ~ yu | CAMPERS — SPORTSMEN —TOURISTS—SALESMEN 


rect from factory and save 
—Write today for ful) | Write for big new catalog, free; tells and 

FREE TRIAL Write today for full | how to enjoy low cost, luxurious travel. $195.0 up. 

how to get one EE. ATTRACTIVE DEALER TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 

The Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. THE COVERED WAGON COMPANY 

425 Lamp Bidg., Akron. Ohio 14650 East Jefferson Avenue ° 8 Detroit, Michigan 
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for about fifty cents. By knocking out the 
heads and standing the boilers on end, one 
upon the other, they form an ideal smooth 
core for a chimney flue. If they are too 
large in diameter, slit them lengthwise 
with a cold chisel and pull them up to the 
desired size by means of wire bands. The 
wire can be left on. 

These should be placed vertically upon 
the solid foundation already built, using 
any kind of makeshift plumbob (a bolt and 
a piece of fishline, for example), and 
around the core thus formed it is easy to 
build up the stone and mortar chimney. 
This can be squared off to form corners, 
making a better looking chimney from the 
outside. 

The top of this rock chimney should not 
be flat, since such a large horizontal sur- 
face causes air eddies about the edge of 
the flue which tend to obstruct the air 
currents rising out of the flue. This can 
easily be avoided by extending the iron 
pipe a few inches above the rock and fill- 
ing in the slope from chimney rock to flue 
with mortar. 

The chimney should rise at least two 
feet above the highest point of the cabin 
roof in order that it may be free from the 
cross currents of air swirling about the 
gables. 

The attractiveness of the fireplace with- 
in the cabin is limited only by the ingen- 
iousness of the builder. The large rocks 
used lend a rough and rugged effect. The 
mortar between them can be kept out of 
sight by using “stops,” consisting of pieces 
of wood, in the openings. When the mortar 
has set, these can be removed. By using 
vari-colored rocks and by chinking the 
few interstices with small pieces of bright 
quartz or oddly-formed fragments, inter- 
esting touches can be added. Pieces of 
glassy quartz in a stone mantel, for ex- 
ample, reflect the flickering flames of the 
blaze with flashes of sparkling light. 

Probably the simplest form of mantel is 
a hewed half-log, peeled and oiled to a 
mottled brown. When the rock is laid up 
above the lintel, two long, narrow rock 
fingers may be anchored so as to extend 
out from the face of the fireplace, and upon 
them the half-log may be laid to form the 
mantel. Such a job increases considerably 
the rustic effect. 

A big slab of thin shale, laid before the 
fireplace, forms an excellent hearthstone 
and completes the fireplace. 

Only then is your cabin ready to live in. 


A CAMP BED DE LUXE 
By Ray Pollar 


ANY years of living in the outdoors, 

in the course of my duties as a gov- 
ernment surveyor, have brought me to the 
conclusion that roughing it does not for- 
ever have to be rough, that camping and 
comfort can go together and that hobnails 
need not always be associated with hard- 
ship. 

The physical stamina required to tramp 
many miles through the brush, to open up 
innumerable survey lines, to stand the 
rigors of all varieties of weather, can best 
be nurtured and maintained by good food, 
pleasant surroundings and proper rest and 
sleep. 

The mere matter of sleep and rest is one 
in which the novice sometimes falls down. 
A pair of blankets, or even an eiderdown 
robe thrown upon the ground, does not 
necessarily imply the acme of comfort. 
Too often the inequalities of the ground 
surface, the projecting roots and stray bits 
of brush have a habit of thrusting them- 
selves, literally and figuratively, into your 
attention. And if you wish to nullify the 
effect of these ubiquitous items by placing 
a layer of dry straw or balsam brush be- 
tween, such layer does not always give 
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the resilience expected of it, especially af- 
ter the first few hours of rest. And any- 
way, the ground is likely to be damp. 

Consequently, one soon learns to appre- 
ciate the value of a camp cot. It can 
mean all the difference between comfort 
and discomfort, between a sleep that is re- 
freshing and one that is not. 

Sometimes, however, the matter of 
transportation precludes the possibility of 


Space above < 


strap 








cress 4ar suspended 
by two sfraps 


for single bed this 
cress bar may be 
wth +f desired 


spread a goodly layer of balsam brush on 
which we laid our blankets. 

In this way we had a sort of cradle-like 
bed, soft and resilient, which did not differ 
greatly, so far as sleep-inducing qualities 
were concerned, from the usual bed of 
civilization. The succession of light poles 
which supported the balsam brush had 
enough give to them to simulate ordinary 
bed springs, while the idea of suspending 
e4zr poles Lo 
be fHed with brush 
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How the camp bed is constructed. Measurements are not given as these may be varied 
to suit individual preferences 


carrying camp cots for everyone in the 
party. On a season’s survey in the Rocky 
Mountains where such was the case, an- 
other member of the party—we occupied 
a tent together—and myself formed the 
habit of building a double bed up off the 
ground for our joint use at each camp 
site. Since we shifted camp about every 
two weeks, we considered the efforts ex- 
pended quite worth while. 

Transportation was by pack pony and, 
as a consequence, our dunnage was cut to 
a minimum. Our sleeping equipment con- 
sisted of a small roll of blankets each. 
These we pooled together to the satisfac- 
tion of my brother-surveyor and myself. 
Toward the end of the season our bed- 
building operations became more or less 
standardized so that, on timing ourselves 
on one occasion, we found that we could 
erect our bed, complete, in twenty minutes. 

Outside of the poles and brush supplied 
by the forest itself, the materials we re- 
quired were six stout leather straps of the 
nature of skate straps, each about three 
feet long, and four three-inch nails. These 
we carefully saved each time we moved 
camp and transported to our new camp 
location. Believe it or not, those same four 
nails did service throughout the entire 
seven months of the survey, at the end of 
which time they appeared none the worse 
for wear. For tools we used our axes or 
hatchets only, one of the latter of which 
had a claw for pulling the nails out when 
necessary. We were always in country 
where small trees were plentiful, which 
assisted us greatly. 

We began our bed-building operations 
by driving down four two-inch poles for 
the corners, so that their squared-off tops 
projected about two feet above the ground. 
Four poles, two lengthwise and two cross- 
wise, were laid horizontally to connect the 
tops of these uprights, being firmly held in 
place by the aforementioned four nails. 
From each of the two longer horizontal 
poles constituting the sides of the bed, we 
hung three of the leather straps, each 
forming a loop. Firmly held in these loops 
by an extra turn of the strap, we suspended 
three poles or cross bars transversely of 
the bed, so as to be a foot or more above 
the ground. On these cross bars, longitudi- 
nal to the bed, we laid a succession of light 
poles across the entire space. Sometimes 
we interlaced these poles with twine to 
hold them in place, but this was not really 
necessary. In the space thus formed, we 


the whole by means of straps, further re- 
moved from the design its rigidity. 

We slept in solid comfort all through 
the season and our design was copied by 
other members of the party. The space be- 
neath the bed formed a convenient storage 
place for odds and ends, thus preventing 
them from being tramped upon when no 
such space is available. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THOSE CHIGGERS 


CampinG Epitor: 

What about these little red boring bugs that 
raise the deuce in one’s skin? They are com- 
monly known as chiggers and possibly belong to 
the tick family. They usually get on the body 
when one walks through grass or weeds. This 
particular species is so small that it must be 
seen through a powerful glass. All that I have 
seen are red in color. 

I would like to know what preparation you 
would advise to use in order to prevent their 
getting on the skin. Also, what to use after they 
have gotten into the skin. 

GEORGE VILANDER. 

Ans.—There are almost as many cures for 
chiggers as there are chiggers. One of the fa- 
vorite seems to be kerosene, which is said to act 
as both a cure and a preventative. It works 
especially well as a cure if the little blisters 
caused by the chiggers are opened first and the 
kerosene put thereon. 

Another remedy that seems to have helped con- 
siderably is a strong salt bath. Then, too, there 
is a saturated solution of sodium hyposulphite, 
which appears to work out very well indeed 
when applied to the bites. 

As a preventative, one of our friends recom- 
mends powdered sulphur dusted around the 
knees and waist before going into chigger coun- 
try. And last, but perhaps not least, is chloro- 
form liniment which one Fietp & STREAM reader 
wrote me has worked wonders with the chiggers 
after he had tried every other known remedy. 


Campina Epitor. 
OPENING SCREW-TOP CONTAINERS 


CampinG Epitor: 

Prompted by the story, “Frozen Matches,” by 
E. M. Hay, published in Fierp & Stream some 
months ago, I would like to pass on a bit of 
information I picked up—simple as it is. When- 
ever I have something hard to open or unscrew, 
I wrap a rubber band tightly around both parts. 
This gives great purchase. I used this first in 
taking apart fountain pens. Screw tops on fruit 
cans, catsup bottles and other tight covers can 
be removed easily. On the match box described by 
Mr. Hay it can be used to advantage. By placing 
one end with rubber band on between the teeth, 
it could probably be unscrewed with the hands. 


Mitton Howe. 


Ans.—This little stunt is easy enough and is 
familiar to a lot of folks. On the other hand, 
there are many people who, while they may have 
heard of it, would be inclined to forget about it. 
It’s worth remembering. 

CamptnG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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CROWING 


(Continued from page 81) 
calling. Drive to within a few hundred 


yards and work them in. , 
“Crows are decidedly gregarious and 


may occasionally be heard in large flocks 
in pine or other thick trees. By approach- 
ing the nearest good cover within calling 
distance you can usually get the whole 
party to jump immediately and fly over 
you, wheeling and diving wildly, giving 
you good shots and no little thrill. 

“As in all hunting, conditions are not 
alike twice and may be taken advantage 
of only by experience. After mastering 
the various notes, remember the funda- 
mental rules: be well hidden before call- 
ing; hide in low cover, and don’t spend 
too much time in one place. In good crow 
country you should have no trouble in 
bagging a dozen birds in a few hours, or 
even a much larger number if you hap- 
pen to run into the right conditions. You 
will find it good sport and not too easy, 
at the same time saving many times your 
limit of game birds for next fall. 


IDAHO BIGHORNS 
(Continued from page 18) 


fresh sign that we took to be that of the 
game we were after. Neither of us could 
be sure, but it looked like sheep—enough 
like sheep that we eased the bolts of our 
rifles back to make certain that the guns 
were loaded. The sight of those sharp, 
clear tracks caused a quickening of my 
pulse that I blamed on the steepness of 
the ascent, but down in my heart I knew 
better. 

“Less than a day old,” Bob declared, 
after he had stooped and run a sensitive 
finger around the rim of one of the little 
imprints. “They were in here yesterday.” 

“And there’s a big bunch of them,” I 
surmised, surveying the wide area marked 
and scarred. 

“What's this?” Bob asked, pointing to 
a track that had certainly not been made 
by a sheep. 

I scrutinized it closely. It was almost 
round and well defined along about 75 per 
cent of its circumference. Radial ridges 
ran from the heel toward the center. It 
wasn’t an unusual track, but it was in a 
place where we hadn’t expected to find 
such a track. Bob and I both knew it was 
a horse track, and I had a suspicion that 
it was old Nell’s. 

“Do you reckon,” Bob asked, arching 
his brows, “that Dad was up here among 
these sheep yesterday ?” 

“It looks a darned lot like it,” I replied. 

“Well, what did he want to ride right 
through the middle of them for?” Bob 
demanded fretfully, “I can’t see that he had 
any call to scare them out of the country.” 

“I dunno,” I answered, but I had my 
suspicions, for Dad’s old mind runs deep. 

The shadows had begun to lengthen, but 
we didn’t notice that as we went forward, 
cautiously now, eyes peeled, guns ready 
and treading as lightly as possible. We 
worked our way upward, against the wind, 
taking advantage of brush and trees to 
screen our movements. Bob was about 
forty yards off to my left. A big black- 
tailed buck that had bedded in an aspen 
thicket burst out with a sudden nerve- 
shattering explosion that sent our guns 
leaping to our shoulders. Bob silently 
shook a fist at the vanishing patch of 
white. 

After we had hunted an hour, silently 
and intently, Bob eased over in my direc- 
tion. “I’m starved,” he said. “Let's eat.” 

We dug into our packs and found that 
Dad had laid in a plentiful supply of cold 
meat and bread for each of us. Also, there 
were a little sack of coffee and a baking- 


powder tin filled with sugar. I looked at 
30b and he nodded his head; so I scraped 
some twigs together and started a fire. 

“Dad sure insisted on us bringing quite 
a bit of grub and stuff,” said Bob reflec- 
tively as we munched our food. 

I didn’t answer. I knew what was in 
30b’s mind—the same suspicion had en- 
tered mine—but as yet I wasn’t satisfied 
that it justified an open accusation. Bob 
didn’t say any more. 

We finished eating, had a short smoke, 
and then resumed the trail. Sign, which 
we had now fully decided was that of 
mountain sheep, was numerous; so we 
hunted industriously and intently, giving 
the exciting task the best that was in us. 
In the vast silence of the high altitude 
each snap of a twig or rustle of a dry 
weed was magnified a dozen times. Our 
boot-heels clicked alarmingly against rocks 
protruding through the thin soil. The 
crisp, light air, combined with the exercise, 
kept us breathing heavily. We were doing 
our best to “glide” like the silent Indians 
of fiction, but it seemed to me that we 
were making as much noise as a troop 
of marching cavalry. 

Suddenly Bob dropped to his knee be- 
hind a convenient boulder and signaled 
me to come up. 

“There they are!” he whispered as I 
crawled up beside him. 

I looked, but couldn't see anything. 
“Where?” I asked. 

“There!” he directed. “Under 
shoulder, way up to the left.” 

I found the steep bluff he referred to, 
and then I saw them—a dozen or more, 
standing in the shadow of the rocky cliff 
and indistinctly outlined in the fading 
light. Their heads were up, and their 
noses were turned in our direction. A big 
ram—gee, what a beauty !—was pawing 
the ground nervously. The wind had 
veered. It was evident that they had either 
scented or seen us. What a picture! Slim 
graceful necks, big curling symmetrical 
horns, thick sleek bodies, absurdly small 
yet fleet and powerful legs—lordly moun- 
tain sheep. There they stood, in a supreme 
natural setting of trees, crags and boulders 
reddened by a dying sun and fixed against 
a sky of rarest blue splotched here and 
there with white cloud streamers whose 
western edges were burning purple. No 
artist could hope to reproduce those colors, 
or build into a painting the wondrous sym- 
metry of outline, or—a still more difficult 
task—transmit to canvas the living grace 
and poise and the vast amount of latent 
action that was the overwhelming power 
of the scene. 

Although not insensible to the beauty, 
my trigger finger itched. I pushed my 
rifle upward. 

“Too far,” Bob whispered in my ear. 
“Not a chance! And we promised Dad 
there wouldn’t be any cripples.” 


that 


E was right. Only luck could deliver a 
stopping shot from there, and I don’t 
like to play my luck when hunting. 

“Let's slip over to the other side of that 
ridge, and maybe we can work up to 
them,” Bob suggested after a cautious 
study of the slope before us. 

But before we had gone ten yards, the 
big ram, obviously aware of our presence, 
turned and led his band along a narrow 
ledge and out of sight behind the shoulder. 
As they passed through a strip of sun- 
light we counted them—sixteen head of 
rams, ewes and lambs, and every one a 
picture of graceful agility. 

Bob stood up. There was no further 
need of attempted stealth. “There’s our 
sheep,” he said. 

“Let's go get them,” I agreed. 

Half an hour later we were rounding 
the shoulder on the narrow shelf, hugging 
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the wall. At one place the going was so 
perilous that we got down on our knees 
and crawled. A push over the edge would 
have sent us tobogganing down a shale 
rock slide. 

Safely around the shoulder, we found 
ourselves looking on a wide expanse of 
rough, rugged country, seamed and wrin- 
kled by twisting ravines, pimpled by out- 
croppings of granite, splotched with 
patches of brush and groves of stunted 
trees, and ever sloping upward toward the 
giant rock-ribbed peak that towered above 
us. You could have lost a herd of Indian 
elephants in it. 

We surveyed the scene closely. A big 
brownish-red rock-chuck scuttled into a 
clutter of boulders. A picketpin, erect and 
motionless, defied us from the edge of a 
hole. Two chipmunks raced about the bole 
of a dead juniper at lightning speed—but 
not a sheep was in sight. 

“Don’t see a one,” Bob said disappoint- 
edly. 

“This'll lead us to ’em,” I told him, 
pointing to the line of tracks in the half- 
decayed granite soil. “All we got to do 
is stick to it long enough. You watch 
ahead; I'll follow the sign. 

We started, hopes high and nerves taut. 
I was in front, eyes fixed on the line of 
tracks; Bob followed behind, scanning the 
country beyond and above us. 


HE big ram leading that bunch was a 

shrewd old fellow. The tracks, in sin- 
gle file, showed that they were making 
time. In and out of the gullies and draws 
and ravines they went, around sharp cor- 
ners, under overhanging rocks, across the 
trickle of icy water coming down from 
the glacier above, winding along narrow 
ledges and shelves, through clumps of 
trees—always headed upward. 

We found a place in a little swale where 
they had halted. A single animal had ad- 
vanced to a near-by knoll that gave a 
good view of the country below. 

“The big fellow was spying on us,” Bob 
surmised. 

I noticed that the light was failing and 
increased my gait. Thirty minutes later 
I couldn't see the tracks at all. 

“We're beat,” I told Bob, straightening 
up. 

“Until morning,” he replied, throwing 
off his shoulder pack and gathering twigs 
for a fire. 

“Dad knew what he was doing when he 
made us bring these packs,” I remarked. 
“Yeah,” Bob said, non-committally. 

After a hearty meal of cold meat, bread 
and scalding coffee, we packed our pipes 
and stretched our feet to the fire. We 
would, we decided, resume the trail in 
the morning and stick to it until we got 
our sheep. 

“I’m going to get one of those big rams 
if it takes a week,” Bob declared. “I 
wouldn't go back empty-handed for a 
Boise valley farm.” 

The last of our meat and bread was 
consumed for breakfast, and just as soon 
as it was light enough we were on the 
trail, Bob doing the tracking and I watch- 
ing. A half mile from where we had camp- 
ed we found the place where the band had 
bedded for the night. Here we first learned 
that the band had split. Only eight beds 
were found, but they were large ones. 
Evidently the ewes and lambs and the 
young rams had gone off in another di- 
rection, and in the uncertain light the 
evening before I had missed the forking 
of the trail. However, the big fellows that 
we wanted were still in front of us. 

For more than four hours we trailed 
those sheep, working hard and giving the 
task all the skill at our command ; but still 
we didn’t sight them. The sign was so 
fresh that we crept expectantly around 


” 
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every turn and corner, only to find that 
we had been stalking empty country. As 
the hours passed this began to wear on the 
nerves. Our food supply was exhausted, 
and the prospect of another night on the 
mountain was not pleasant. On the other 
hand, we were reluctant to consider giving 
up the chase. 

At ten o'clock it was beginning to look 
like just another hunt. My hopes were 
weakening. I began to lose faith in the 
tracks and in ourselves. The sheep could 
cover the ground much faster than we, 
and apparently they were moving right out 
of the country, without stopping for any- 
thing. Now we were high up under the 
ragged fringe of massed rock that skirted 
the peak. Before long we were going to 
run into difficulties in the form of smooth- 
faced cliffs and great, unscalable boulders. 
We rounded a sharp shoulder and— 

There they were! The sight our eyes 
had been aching for—Rocky Mountain 
bighorns, spread out and browsing among 
the clumps of bushes in a little swale less 
than fifty yards away, their big curling 
horns and white rumps glistening in the 
sun. 

Bob and I saw them the same instant, 
and a fraction of a split second later they 
saw us. There was a startled, warning 
snort. They scattered like a covey of 
quail, running between the rocks and 
through the bushes with surprising speed. 
One of the larger ones was going straight 
away, up the mountainside. I picked him 
up in the peep, centered the front sight on 
his shoulders and squeezed. At the report 
he staggered, went down in front; but 
was up and running again almost in- 
stantly. I laid the bead on his shoulder 
again. The shot dropped him, and he 
slid slowly backward and came to rest 
against a small boulder. I knew I had him. 

Bob had fired just once. I knew the 
result without asking. It was a nice ram, 
almost as large as the one I got. We had 
our Rocky Mountain bighorns! We had 
matched our wits and strength and marks- 
manship against one of the shyest and 
most elusive of North America’s big-game 
animals, and had been successful. Could a 
man ask for more? 

It was after dark when we reached 

Dad's cabin, elated by our success and as 
hungry as wolves. Supper was hot in pans 
on the back of the stove. Dad took one 
look at us and then said, “Was they nice 
ones ?” 
. We exhausted most of our sheep-mag- 
nifying vocabularies in telling him how 
nice, and our enthusiastic descriptions 
brought a pleased smile to his weather- 
beaten old countenance. 

“Say,” Bob demanded suddenly, as if 
just remembering, “what was the idea of 
going up there and chasing those sheep all 
over the mountain the other day?” 

Dad looked at him closely. “Well,” he 
answered in his slow drawl, “the harder 
you work fer somethin’ the more you ap- 
preciate it. An’ I wanted you boys to ap- 
preciate them sheep.” 

We did, immensely. 


MAKING A PIROGUE 
(Continued from page 33) 
log it is easy to mek de pirogue. De 
pirogue is in de log all de time, m’sieu. 
All yo’ do is jus’ chop an’ chop in de right 
place. Tek away de wood yo’ don’ need, 
an’ see—dere is de pirogue, yes.” 
“Yes,” I parried, “that’s all there is to 
it, sure enough, Andre; but if I was to 


take ax in hand and try to chop like you 
do, what do you think I would make? How 
long have you been making them?” 

“Mo’ dan fifty year ago I mek my firs’ 
pirogue, m’sieu. My father he mek plenty 
dem, all hees life, an’ he show me. I mek 
many pirogue in my life, too, me. 
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“In de ol’ day, m’sieu, we fin’ plenty 
good tree in de swamp. Fine cypress every 
place you look. Now, well, yo’ sho’ lucky 
to get dat log. An’ now, m’ sieu, if yo’ help 
me, we turn de boat over an’ chop w'at 
we don’ need from de houtside, yes. 

Even with all that load of green cypress 
removed from the inside, it was a job for 
us to turn the big log over on its skids. It 
was done, however, and Andre started in 
again to chop. It was easier on this side, 
as the danger of splitting was remote, the 
chopping now being all with the grain. 

The time that it takes to make a dug- 
out pirogue, from the log to the finished 
boat, is a matter about which there is much 
misunderstanding. I've asked the question 
many times and have had guesses running 
all the way from a week to “months and 
months.” Yet from the time of making the 
first mark on that half-log until the final 
mouldings had been put on and the boat 
placed on end in the big, airy shed to dry, 
Andre Bourg put in exactly fifteen hours 
of work. 

3y 10:00 A.M. of the second day he had 
rough-shaped the entire outside of the hull. 
The boat then was about an inch and a half 
thick over its entire length, width and 
depth. At this time he laid aside both ax 
and adz. The boat was again turned over. 
Now came into play a peculiar tool. 

Originally a foot #4 the blade had been 
shortened, probably by years of use, and 
curved from side to side until it resembled 
a wood-worker’s gouge on a large scale. 
It was equipped with a handle of about 





BEVERY sportsman should be 
interested in “DO YOU 
WASTE GAME BIRDS?” by 
Hamilton M. Laing, in the April 
issue. Mr. Laing tells many tricks 
of the trade in locating cripples 
and dead birds that have fallen 
in dense cover. 











four inches in length. With this tool the 
interior of that pirogue received the finest 
smooth dressing imaginable in a very short 
space of time. A very little planing on the 
longer surfaces was necessary to complete 
the job. The average thickness of the wood 
of the hull when completed was about 
seven-eighths of an inch, the bottom being 
left about an inch thick. 

The finishing of the outer skin of the 
pirogue was a matter of planes and 
draw-knife. From a rough-looking chunk 
of wood the wiry little Frenchman had 
quickly evolved a_ beautiful, smoothly 
modeled craft, able to carry a lot of 
weight, to weather a sea much rougher 
than such a low-lying craft would appear 
to be capable of, to navigate on the pro- 
verbial heavy dew and to be as easy-run- 
ning, with a single paddle for power, as 
any boat in the world. Those are the quali- 
fications of the genuine cypress pirogue. 

An interesting phase of the final touches 
in the making “of the hull itself was the 
gauging of the thickness of the remaining 
wood, especially on the bottom. Across the 
boat were bored several rows of gimlet 
holes entirely through the wood, and the 
thickness of the wood was measured 
through these from time to time. When 
the thickness w anted was reached, cypress 
plugs were driven into the holes. 

On the evening of the second day’s 
work, the critical eye of Andre satisfied 
him that all that could be done to a cypress 
log to convert it into a one-piece boat had 
been done, and he turned joiner. Into the 
bow and stern were sunk V-shaped deck 
pieces of inch cypress to strengthen and 
stiffen the boat, and over these was laid 
a hand-worked moulding which gave over 
an inch more of free-board all around 
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t the same time furnished a protect- 
eer for the sides. The forward deck 


was smoothly rounded and hollowed to a 


hand-hold. ‘ : 
Two seats, as per my specifications, were 


then built and installed, each removable, 
sliding in and out of grooved cypress run- 
ners fastened by small copper nails to the 
sides of the hull. 

“There, m’sieu, now w’at you teenk ?” 
asked Andre. “’Ow you like her, you? 

Naturally I expressed my delight with 
her. Naturally, too, being anxious to get 
her into the water and try her paces, I 
said so. I got Andre’s answer right now. 

“Oh, mais non, m’sieu,” he said em- 
phatically and with a horrified expression. 
“Not fo’ two months at least can she ever 
be paint’. Now she is finish’ she mus’ queek 
vo in de shed. She mus’ stan’ on end an’ 
get light. See, m’sieu, she is now heavy. 
Heavy lak lead, her. In two months, may- 
be, she is dry out—all de sap she is come 
out. Den yo’ can finish her, you, but not 
befo’ dat, no.” 

And there I was, with a brand-new boat 
which I could not use for two months. I 
argued, but Andre stood pat. No chance 
even to get the boat out of his hands un- 
til the seasoning period was past. I gave 
it up. 

Two months later I got her. She was 
much lighter and was fine in every respect. 
Acting on Andre’s directions, I took her 
home and, first of all, soaked her inside 
and out with all the boiling-hot linseed 
oil she would take. I wiped the remainder 
off and painted her according to my own 
ideas. 

Since then I’ve used her for fishing and 
for hunting. I’ve had her out in rough 
weather and smooth. I’ve paddled her 
fifteen miles or more in the course of a 
day's hunting, with and against tide and 
wind, without tiring. I’ve carried three 
grown persons in her at once, and given 
her all sorts of tests. She’s some boat! 

To my mind, the pirogue is supreme as 
a rough and ready working craft for shal- 
low waters with bad bottoms. In marsh 
country, where one must hide his boat and 
himself in comparatively low grass, noth- 
ing but a pirogue will answer the purpose. 
Low-lying, the little craft slips into the 
grass like a wounded pintail and is out 
of sight in a moment. For the same reason, 
it can be paddled into the wind with less 
effort than any other type of boat. 
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PIROGUE will carry weight. I re- 

member seeing a Frenchman pad- 
dling a small pirogue down Bayou Terre- 
bonne one evening. Besides the paddler the 
little boat carried a woman and what ap- 
peared to be their household goods. An 
iron bedstead, taken apart, lay across the 
thwarts back of the paddler. Between the 
two persons was a heavy iron cook-stove. 
In every nook and cranny of that pirogue 
were packed tools, guns, traps, groceries, 
clothing—everything imaginable. The gun- 
wales at the side were almost out of 
sight. Just no free-board at all was left, 
yet under the expert handling of that 
man, the boat and its burden went mer- 
rily on. 

To anyone who has ever visited or 
hunted along this southern Gulf Coast, the 
Louisiana pirogue is always a subject of 
keen interest. Usually most people feel that 
one must be born on Bayou Queue de 
lortue or on Chenier Pom Pom to master 
the handling of the one-piece boat. This 
certainly is not the case. Anyone used to 
canoes, duck boats or other small craft can 
easily handle a pirogue. It is much like a 
swarm of bees. Fear it, and you’re sunk— 
in this case, literally. 

Sit stiff and straight in a dugout, and 
you'll probably turn over. Slump down on 
the seat loosely, just as though you be- 


longed there, and—there you are. Sway 
with the boat, from the hips, and you can 
ride the waves. 

The single paddle is almost invariably 
used in water of fair depth. In the Atcha- 
falaya country and westward many pir- 
ogues as well as skiffs are equipped with 
a removable outrigger yoke and bow-fac- 
ing oars. The rower stands to propel his 
craft. This rig, however, is useful only in 
open water. 

Remarkable speeds are attained with a 
five-foot paddle by the average user of 
these boats. A good test of this was given 
me early one morning. 

We were late getting started on a duck- 
hunting trip. Our course led us through a 
canal three and a half miles long back 
through the marshes to the bays and lakes 
in which we planned to hunt. With our 
pirogues hitched on behind, we headed the 
gasoline launch into the canal and started. 
A hundred yards ahead we noticed a cajun 
hunter in his pirogue, going the same 
way that we were. Evidently he had over- 
slept too. 

There was a limit to our speed, the 
canal being both narrow and shallow, but 
we averaged a good six miles per hour. 
Yet, without seeming to strain himself at 
the paddle, that lone hunter not only kept 
his distance but increased it and emerged 
from the end of the waterway, after his 
3%-mile pull, some two hundred yards 
ahead of us. 


N shallow water your pirogue man re- 

lies upon the pronged push-pole exclu- 
sively. He will stand almost in the middle 
of the boat and glide over mud-flats with 
the greatest ease, turn around on them or 
perform whatever maneuvers he wants to. 
It’s all the same to the log craft. If it gets 
too dry underneath, a little rocking will do 
the trick. Try to navigate any other type 
of boat on the shallows and see how far 
you get. 

Tricky? No. One must not try to walk 
about in them too much in deep water, of 
course, but that’s unsafe in any small craft. 
With ordinary care they are as safe as any 


boat. But there’s one little trick that I had | 


to learn from experience. It comes under 
the head of “shooting from a boat.” 

I was paddling homeward one evening 
after a duck hunt, with my shooting part- 
ner, who was in another pirogue along- 
side, on my right. We were passing 
through a fair-sized lagoon 
noticed a pair of ducks coming directly 
toward us, close to fhe water. I paid little 
attention to them, as I expected them to 
flare on sighting us. But no, on they came. 
Seeing that they would pass within range, 
I picked up my gun and laid down the 
paddle. 

The ducks sheered off to my left and 
started past me within easy-range. I raised 
the gun, led the leader, leaned forward to 
meet the recoil and pulled the trigger. The 
rest is history. The gun failed to fire the 
shell. My weight, being off center, did the 
rest. 

My partner tells the story: 

“Never have I seen somet’ing so fonny 
like dat,” he told me afterward. “Yo’ shoot. 
Click. Not’ing happen, no. Yo’ don’ move 


not’ing, jus’ look fonny, lak yo’ s’prised | 


or somet’ing. Den yo’ start go overbo'd. 


Still yo’ don’ move yo’self. Yo’ jus’ keep | 


on going overbo’d, you. Yo’ dive lak one 
sac-a-plomb (hell-diver). Yo’ head hit de 
water firs’, it. Man, yo’ sho’ look fonny. 
S’cuse me, ma fren’, but I have to laugh 
lak h—, me.” 

It’s a good trick, yes, for the other fel- 
low to do. It’s a real pirogue trick. If you 
must shoot over the side while afloat, just 
be sure that the shell fires. But honestly, 
any good boat, horse or best girl should 
be allowed one trick without penalty. 


when I | 
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3-in-One Oil 


FOR QUICKER CLEANING 
























Use 3-in-One frequently 
instead of heavy, gummy 
grease, and guns 
are always ready 
for shooting. It 
protects better, 
too. Specially- 
blended to clean 
and prevent rust 
as it lubricates. 
















Sold everywhere. 
Fivesizes. Handy 
cans and bottles. 


TROPHIES 


Mounted! 
RAW FURS Made Into 
Robes, Rugs, Coats, Etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen convert your raw 
skins into stylish coats, wraps, chokers, 
robes, rugs, etc. Costs are LOWEST in his- 
tory. Trophies mounted by Jonas are world- 
famous as life-like, faithful reproductions 
of nature. Write today for FREE Art 
Catalog and Field Guide. 


JONAS BROS. 


Broadway Master Tazidermists 


FIT-U CREEPERS 


For Hunters, Fisher- 
men, Trappers, Hikers, 
Walking on ice. 

Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear. 
Areadjustable, noscrews 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers. 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 


Gdea _ TRAILER HITCH 
BALL JOINT ——m wh 


On or off easily! Millions of miles—no 
failures! Thousands enthusiastic users. 4 
sizes to 10 tons. 11 tongues and parts to 
build your own trailer. Request catalog. 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 


GLASS EYES 


Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Etc. 















1021 Denver, Coie. 











$1.25 Per Pair 
West of Miss. and to Canada 
5e extra 





















Head Forms and Panels 
Largest stock of Eyes in the 
world. Millions to select from. Catalog FREE 


“SCHOEPFEREYES”'i34 west 32nd St, NEW YORK 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 














GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. B St. Paul, Minnesota 
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“The Club Had a Considerable 


Financial Success” 

“The members of our club were very 
well pleased with the pictures. The at- 
tendance at the show was about six 
hundred.” 

Another secretary writes: “I want 
you to know that everyone was pleased 
and the entertainment was a great suc- 


cess. We cleared $75 for the school 
which is darn good in a town the size 
of Ridgefield.” 

Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures won- 
derful entertainment. They draw big 
crowds and they put money in the 
treasury. Your club can have the same 
experience with 


Field 
Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and 
Fishing You have 37 reels to choose 
from showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish by 
of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. 14 Fishing 
Pictures—trout of all kinds, bass, sal- 
mon, channel bass, muskies, all kinds 
of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck Shoot- 
ing Pictures—14 Hunting Pictures— 


some 


quail, prairie chicken, geese, turkey, 
bear, deer, moose, mountain lion, goats, 
ete 


No Cost To Your Club 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These pic- 
tures really help you keep your club together, mak- 
ing every member more enthusiastic about it. They 
are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 





if you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en- 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Frecp & STREAM pictures re 
duced to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. 
reels, $10 each if ordered mmmomianely. 400 
ft. reels of other subjects 











Send this coupon NOW 
Fiero & Stream 
7% Madison Ave., N. Y 


mation about your pic- 


Send me complete infor 
tures, te 


rms, etc, 











EARN 


UP TO $25 A 
WEEK, OR MORE 


THIS BOOK 























Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed Sig de- 
mand. Experience un- 
necessary—we tell you 


how, Illustrated book free. 
Start NOW—write today. 
American Mushroom 
Industries, Ltd. 
Dept. 493 Toronto, Ont. 








-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 
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consideration. 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Questions will be answered 


THE ECLIPSE ON A GAME 
FARM 
By Horace Mitchell 


3SERVATIONS on_ wild birds, 
game birds in captivity, domestic 
birds and animals at Kittery Point, Maine, 
| during a total eclipse of the sun, did not 
| disclose several results which were ex- 
pected. Only a few domestic hens went to 
roost and these remained there only for 
the period of greater darkness. The sun’s 
corona gave forth enough light so that 
visibility was practically the same as dur- 
ing a normal twilight. The location of 
Kittery Point was within the belt of 
totality and this report was written within 
an hour after the edge of the sun appeared 
from behind the moon. 

The game birds in our cages were un- 
easy. The darkness came at the usual 
feeding time for this season of the year, 
so the evening meal was set ahead to 5:30. 
The restlessness of the birds was some- 
what greater than is generally exhibited 
when they are hungry. Domestic fowls 
continued pottering about their pen. The 
pheasants paced up and down and the 
| mallards, wood ducks, white callers and 
the geese showed excessive nervousness. 
| The tide was out and the gulls and terns 
| continued feeding. A few of them, how- 
ever, started to fly out to their regular 
roosting places on the rocks at sea, for 
the night. More terns than gulls were in 
the air, headed for the harbor. One odd 
feature was that the cock pheasants did 
not call back and forth, nor did the male 
domestic fowls crow to each other as they 
a do at sunset. There seemed to be 

a quiet dread of some mysterious event. 

The ducks quacked loudly as the dark- 
ness increased. The gulls gave a few 
raucous cries. Wild song birds were 
| silent and did little flying. At the instant 
when the sun disappeared and the whole 
countryside lay under the vast, eerie light 
of the corona, a definite and positive 
silence fell among both birds and mam- 
mals. The dogs had been whimpering up 
to this time. Now they were still. The 
birds, for the most part, paused where they 
were. Not a sound did I hear from them, 
until the thin edge of the sun appeared 
again. The effect was something like that 
preceding a thunder-storm, except that, 
during the eclipse, it was more intense. 

The moment that more light appeared, 
the gulls and terns set up a tremendous 
chorus. The waterfowl quacked and 
honked with added volume. But no male 
upland birds gave voice as they usually 
do at sunrise. 

Having had such close contact with 
these creatures, the awe of the spectacle 
was, of course, greatly increased by observ- 
| ing the effects of the eclipse upon them. 








All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


when accompanied 
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TH department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


Tell us about the strange 


by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HABITS OF THE WHITETAIL 


Naturat History Epitor: 

Can you give us some reliable information re- 
garding the feeding habits of our northern 
whitetail deer? 

How many times a day and 
our northern deer feed? 

That effect do moonlight 
their feeding time? 

s some of us understand it, deer do not feed 
in the real dark part of the night. 

We have also seen deer feeding in clover fields 
on moonlight nights at most all hours. 

When can our deer be expected to be in cover 
between feeding times? They of course go to 
cover between feeding. 

When does the rutting season begin and end 
in this section (Minnesota) for moose and deer? 

Jas. L. Di Onne. 


at what time do 


evenings have on 


Ans.—As is the case with almost every other 
beast, fowl or fish, no definite rule can be set 
down regarding their habits and characteristics. 
This applies especially, perhaps, to the whitetail 
deer and for that reason no generalized state- 
ment can be made regarding the feeding habits. 
It depends upon the time of the year and the 
nature of the food, principally. 

In the summer months, for instance, deer 
feed ordinarily during any time between the 
early evening hours and shortly after daybreak. 
Under certain conditions, however, they might 
feed until 8:00, 9:00 or 10:00 o'clock in the 
morning, especially if the weather were cool. 
During exceptionally hot weather this would not 
be the case. 

In the fall and especially during the winter, 
it is not exceptional to find deer feeding at any 
time during the day, particularly up to noon 
and again around 3:00 or 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon. During the height of the day, which 
is between noon and around 3:00 o'clock or so, 
they usually lay off at almost any season of the 
year. For the same reasons as mentioned above, 
it is impossible to say how many times a day 
a deer will feed. This would depend entirely up- 
on circumstances, 

Moonlight has a distinct effect upon the feed- 
ing habits of deer. On dark nights it is cus 
tomary for deer to stop feeding within a few 
hours, at least, after the sun has set and not 
resume feeding until shortly before daybreak. 
On bright moonlight nights, however, it is by 
no means unusual for deer to feed throughout 
the night, in which case they generally suspend 
feeding operations, at least to a large extent, 
during the daylight hours. 

What you say about having seen deer feeding 
in clover fields on moonlight nights is by no 
means unusual. Under these circumstances you 
could expect the deer to be in cover during the 
summer months from 8:00 or 9:00 o’clock in 
the morning until 4:00 or 5:00 in the evening 
and in the cooler fall weather from 10:00 or 
11:00 o’clock in the morning until 3:00 or 4: 00 
in the afternoon. Of course, as I have already 
said, there are plenty of exceptions to this rule, 
this being merely a generalized statement under 
average conditions. 

The rutting season, too, varies considerably 
according to conditions and locality. I am not 
personally familiar with the habits of deer in 
your section, but I would be very much inclined 
to think that the rutting season would start some 
time in October and be at its height during the 
month of November. The whitetail has a dis 
tinctly long rutting season and it is not unusual 
for it to last two months—that is, sometimes well 
into December. The rutting season of a moose 
would also start some time in October, but would 
last for a much shorter period and should be 
completed by the early part or middle of Novem- 
eT. 

Naturat History Eprror. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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Frecp & StreaM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
‘ : formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





PUPPIES THAT ARRIVE. IN THE SPRING 


By Freeman Lloyd 


ORTUNATE the man whose bitches 
Fiverp during the month of March. The 
puppies will be able to crawl about and 
enjoy the health-giving sun and mild airs 
of late April; or at least such should be 
the conditions of climate in the latitude of 
New York City. It is true that the earlier 
January and February whelps will, in 
some cases, be better suited for the late 
fall or early winter hunting. But there is 
often much troubie in rearing the January- 
February puppies because of the rigors of 
the winter’s weather, and the lack of that 
open-air exercise that immediately falls 
to the lot of puppies whelped in March. 
As April showers bring forth May 
flowers, so it is that the toddling puppies 
of the fourth month grow like mushrooms 
and become sturdy, strong-limbed, lusty, 
snarling, playing youngsters, if they are 
left to themselves in the open air from the 
hours of ten or earlier in the morning un- 
til four or five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Let the door of the main kennel be open 
at all times during the day. A covered 
shelter should always be available in the 
kennel yard; or, if portable fencing be 
used for an enclosure in the open field or 
other available space. 

It will be ever well to let the puppies 
have all the exercise they care to take in 
a playground provided for playful crea- 
tures. Four meals a day, a plentiful supply 
of fresh water, and the beneficent rays 
of the sun will work wonders; indeed, the 


months of April, May and June are the 
ninety or so days in which puppies and 
young dogs thrive and grow into that 
worthy and salable live stock for which 
there is a constant demand. Good looks 
and good pedigrees are all very excellent 


and desirable, but the true making of the | 


dog is in its rearing. Let them have un- 
limited exercise during the day, warm beds 
and freedom from draughts at night, and 
the many free blessings that may be ob- 
tained from the open air of April, May and 
June. It has always seemed to this writer 
that when it’s a good day for trout fishing 
‘tis a good day for puppies. Whilst the 
feathered or bird world is in the making, 
the puppyhood of the same neighborhood 
should be fattening and growing even like 





the bursting blossoms that are breaking 
| 


forth in meadows and woodlands. 


Puppies, like other animals, desire shade 


when they lie down to rest in the open. It 
has been found that trained grape vines 
not only give protection from the summer 
sun but are very pleasant for the human 
eye to look upon. The contemplation of a 
good kennel of young dogs and a bountiful 
vintage, cannot be reckoned among the 
unworthiest thoughts that might engage 
the imagination of the sportsman. As the 
foliage and grapes increase, so shall the 
puppies improve in size, sinew, bone and 
beauty. Transplanted four-year or older 


vines will soon cover considerable space | 


when trained over strong trellis or net- 


SUN-KISSED ENGLISH SETTERS 
The California prize bitch, Queenie, and her first litter of twelve puppies. Owner: John Brown, Jr., 
os Angeles 














Book 





Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 





My Champion Stud Dogs 


Are available at the public stud. I have three Champions that have 
producea saany chow as well as field-tria! winners. os reasonable. 

reed to the best and rear a Champ! Am booking orders for choice 
puppies. English Setters and Springers. spring delivery. Lovely brood 
matrons now bred, $90.00 i 


or anle 
Reg. No duty. Send 


AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 


5.00. A great stud and show force. A. K.C. 





Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 

Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense 
deep bugle voices. Peers of al! 
hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game 
fox, coon or rabbits. Breeds best at 
stud. Trained hounds, brood bit 
ches, youngsters. Puppies a spe- 
cialty. Highly descriptive illustrat 
ed catalog & sales list 10c. 


ERMOsA VISTA FARM 
Saint , Rte. 2 Ohio 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'xl4‘x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N r. on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire “Buffalo” Pa 





Pat'd tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 
U.8 BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
aod ly Scheeler’s Sons; Ext. 1860) 

Canada 


( Former 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








900 


work. Moreover, your kennel vineyard 
shall keep improving as the years roll on. 

Lucky is the breeder and rearer of sport- 
ing or any other dogs if he can provide 
plenty of buttermilk for his puppies. Let 
them have the soured milk morning, noon 
and night. Or soured skimmed milk will be 
found good for the whelps. When the flesh 
and farinaceous foods are home-cooked, do 
not forget to put plenty of onions—espe- 
cially garlic—in the boiler. Many there are 
who declare that garlic is particularly 
beneficial as a preventive against worms 
which generally are so baneful to the flesh 
and substance-making of young dogs. 
However, it must not be forgotten that 
mild and ready-made vermifuges are avail- 
able. Such should be always kept ready on 
the kennel shelf. A puppy may be given a 
gentle dose of very mild worm-medicine a 
week or so after he is weaned. But care 
must be taken that the little creature’s 
stomach is treated with due respect. Regu- 
lar and nourishing meals, unlimited fresh 
water, unrestrained exercise, plenty of 
sunlight and warm night-shelter, will 
make even weakling puppies grow into 
strong dogs. Especially will this be the 
case when the whelps arrive in the spring. 
Let them-enjoy that early existence during 
which the animal world is prone to play. 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER CLUB’S 
FIELD AND WATER TRIALS 


By David Wagstaff 


HROUGH the kindness of Mr. & 

Mrs. Marshall Field, the second field 
trial meeting of the Labrador Retriever 
Club was held at Caumsett—Lloyd’s Neck, 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday, December 14th, 1932. The judges 
were Dr. Samuel Milbank of New York, 
and David Wagstaff of Tuxedo Park, 
while the guns included Devereux Mil- 


burn, Capt. Paul Curtis, Robert T. McKay 
and Benjamin Moore. | 
\ plentiful supply of game, mostly 


pheasants, was in evidence, and was both 
walked up and driven with the additional 
feature of a severe water test on ducks. 

\ puppy stake and open all-age stake 
were run—the former with four entries 
and the latter with eighteen nominations. 
In the Puppy Stake first place was award- 
ed to Marshall Field’s Daisy, who proved 
in a class by herself, handling in good form 
a difficult runner. She again made a fast 
pick-up and good retrieve of a long kill. 

Second prize was given to Robert 
Goelet’s Decco of Glenmere, a promising 
puppy, but as yet a little timid. Young 
Root Stern’s two entries, Lily of Qu’Ap- 
pelle and Trader of Qu’Appelle, were the 
other competitors. 

In the Open All-Age Stake, W. A. 


CARRYING 
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Harriman’s Sam, and Robert Goelet’s 
Glenmere Monarch divided first place. 
Both of these dogs are finished workers 
and marked their game well. They were 
fast on the pick-up and carry. They re- 
trieved well to hand. Sam made a most 
difficult find of a strong runner in heavy 
cover. This bird had baffled another dog. 
Sam improved with every heat. Monarch, 
well handled, made no mistakes and earned 
his position by consistent good work. Both 
these dogs, however, were fortunate in 
that Mrs. Marshall Field’s Carl of Bog- 
hurst (who had piled up a commanding 
lead by extremely brilliant work) unac- 
countably broke in to a bird which fell in 
front of him late in the day. 


RETRIEVING A HEAVY “SEA DUCK 


O’Kanagan Judy, a powerful Labrador, owned by 
Capt. R. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing’s Landing, B. C. 


Equal seconds were awarded to Thomas 
Briggs’ Moose, and Marshall Field’s May 
Millard. Moose is extremely fast and has 
improved greatly over his last year’s form. 
He scored on a difficult runner which he 
retrieved over a wire fence; he showed 
nose and brains. May Millard worked her 
way up by good work in several heats, and 
improved her position as time went on. 

Buell Hollister’s Blackie who at all 
times stood in a good position to score by 
able work, fell down badly on the water 
test. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to: 

Carl of Boghurst, Blackie, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field’s Odds On, Robert Goelet’s 
Glenmere Joe, Henry Root Stern’s Czar 
of Qu’Appelle, Wadsworth R. Trevis’ Au- 
berry Bruel, William T. Hutchinson’s 
Ginger, Frank B. Lord’s Banchory Trace 
and Sheila. 


"EM BACK ALIVE 


Labradors are noted for their tender mouths. This characteristic is carefully fostered by breeders of these 
ardy retrievers 








In a stake of this kind with such a large 
entry, it is extremely difficult in a one day 
trial to do any thing but eliminate dogs that 
have made minor errors in order to con- 
centrate on those whose score is perfect 
up to that heat. And it might be advisable 
another year to consider a two-day meet- 
ing in order that more opportunity could 
be given to each individual entry. 


PYGMIES’ DOGS 


ANY sportsmen while woodcock 

shooting attach small metal bells 
to the collars of their pointer or setter 
dogs. This method is practiced so that the 
hunter might be able to inform himself 
as to where his unseen dog is hunting in 
the thick brush of the woodlands. More- 
over, when the dog i is stationary, or on his 
point, the gunner is apprised of that fact, 
because of the stillness of the surroundings 
and the stoppage of the tinkling of the 
little metal instrument. Yes: that is the 
not uncommon plan of the stealthy white, 
civilized and progressive sportsman. Still, 
many such might be surprised to learn 
that almost the same method is common 
among the every-day hunting Pygmies of 
the Itura Forest of the Belgian Congo, 
Africa. 

As the Pygmy makes his own weapons 
for offense or defense, so is he the manu- 
facturer of his everyday ammunition. His 
bows and arrows are small and in keeping 
with his stature and his might; his darts 
are heavy-tipped and steeped in a decoc- 
tion that stupefies but does not instantly 
kill. And so the wounded antelope or 
pachyderm travels on and on through the 
thick brush, until it drops. The flesh re- 
mains sound and fit for human consump- 
tion. 

But, even, on these occasions, the trail- 
ing of the hit animal, the direction of its 
flight, and locality of its fall, might be 
unknown were it not for the small and 
trail-following dogs. These pygmy dogs 
are about the size of a fox terrier and a 
muddy-yellow in color. 

While hunting, each dog wears a bell 
around his neck. These bells are made 
by hollowing out a block of wood and ty- 
ing a clapper inside of it. The dogs are 
trained hunters and stick close to the trail 
of an animal wounded by their masters. 
The Pygmies follow them, guided by the 
sound of the primitive bells. 

Truly, there is nothing new under the 
sun. 


SEALYHAMS AS HUNT 
TERRIERS 


O breed of terrier bears a greater 

reputation for gameness than the 
Sealyham which of late years has become 
quite a fashionable pet of the gentler sex. 
Possibly, his short legs give to this terrier 
that quaint appearance that might be de- 
scribed by the term “cute.” But Sealyham 
terrier breeders will have to take a pull at 
their breeding operations, and try to get 
away from the extremely short-legged 
type of Sealyhams, if they are to maintain 
the real and required stamp of this par- 
ticular terrier—a terrier active enough to 
travel with all hounds hunted on foot, and 
moderately fast foxhounds hunted from 
the saddle. 

Primarily, the Sealyham was a terrier 
bred for hunting with the Sealyham otter 
hounds, and, for such work, a fairly small 
terrier was required, and a forcible one 
at that. The old-time and longer-legged 
Sealyhams also ran with packs of fox- 
hounds, and were generally near at hand 
when hounds put their fox to ground. 

It is feared that many of the present- 
day, very short-legged and clumsy Sealy- 
ham terriers would be unfitted for running 
with fox hounds over a hunting country. 
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FROM DEER TO TURKEY 


CCORDING to a valued correspond- 
ent writing from New Mexico, the 
larger springer spaniels are being found 
of much hunting service in that part of the 
United States. However, any hunting dog 
of 75 pounds weight—an abnormal avoir- 
dupois for a springer—should be able 
enough and possess sufficient power to use 
for heavy work, in any climate. The keen 
nose of the spaniel would be of the great- 
est service under all hunting conditions. 
An added recommendation would be the 
potentiality of a 75-pound springer as a 
retriever from heavy or strong-flowing 
water. 

The nation-wide patronage and support 
of the springer spaniel as a shooting dog, 
is becoming more and more apparent. 
Where the springer was practically un- 
known less than ten years ago, he has be- 
come quite common as a sporting com- 
panion as W ell as house-dog. If the month- 
ly registrations in the American Kennel 
Club Stud Book be taken as a criterion 
regarding the rise or fall of the popularity 
of a breed, then, indisputable evidence is 
at hand, that not only have springer 
spaniels become among the longest of the 
registered lists of pure-bred gun dogs, but 
their numbers are constantly increasing : 
month by month—year after year. 

But with all the usages that the spring- 
er is being put to as a hunting dog, let 
it be kept in mind that a spaniel ts a shoot- 
ing dog, first, last and all the time. If the 
springer is hunted as a hound is hunted, 
then it will not be long before the springer 
will throw his tongue—or open on the trail 
—an inclination ever present in the dis- 
position of all dogs fond of their “nose” 
What has been walloped out of the gun 
dog, will again become a canine sign of 
enthusiasm, if the spaniel or any other 
bird-hunting dog is much used on fur. 
Again, it is believed to be desirable to 
keep the springer’s weight down to a good 
deal less than seventy-five pounds—when 
such a spaniel is required for the mixed 
game shooting of the uplands. 


HEART WORMS IN DOGS 


OLLOWING is the general memorandum in 
regard to cooperative investigations of heart 
vorms in dogs, between the Sportsmen’s Gun- 
Dog Club and ‘the Bureau of Animal Industry 
(Zoological Division), United States Department 


of Agriculture. 
LEADERS: ~~, Maurice C. Hall, Dr. E. W. 
for the Bureau of 


Price and Dr. H. Wright, 
Animal A Rae and J. H. Longnecker, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Sportsmen’s Gun-Dog 
Club. 

Location: Points in the Southern and South- 
Eastern States where conditions are suitable for 
the investigation. 


Heapguarters: Washington, D. C. 
Date Errective: November 1, 1932. 
Osyects: An ogee rag study of heart 


worms in dogs, with a view to developing meas- 
res for their control and prevention. 

"ORGANIZATION : Cooperation between the Sports- 

men’s Gun-Dog Club, above mentioned, and the 
Ze logical Division, also referred to above. 

MetHop oF Procepure: A detailed study of 
heart worms in dogs, with reference to develop- 
ing therapeutic measures for the destruction of 
at lult and larval worms; an investigation of pos- 
sible transmitters of heart worms other than 
mosquitoes; and other investigations that may 
lead to curative or preventive measures for the 
control of heart worms. 

REPoRTING THE Resutts: Results are to be 
reported to the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and to the Sportsmen’s Gun-Dog Club. 

Pustications: Whenever the work has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to warrant publishing the re- 
sults, they will be published in such sportsmen’s 
journals, veterinary journals and scientific pub- 
lications as will bring them to the attention of 
those interested. 

_ FINANCIAL AGREEMENT: It is agreed that the 
Sportsmen's Gun-Dog Club shall contribute the 
amount of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) 
tor use in the purchase by the Department of 
Agriculture of dogs, drugs, chemicals, equip- 
ment, feed for animals, and other necessary ma- 
terial and articles, incident to the investigations, 
for use in building temporary shelters for ani- 
mals, and in hiring laborers, and to defray the 


expenses of travel by train, automobile or other- 
necessar y 


wise as may be or desirable, and the 





subsistence expenses of the parasitologists who 
will be detailed to the project, which said amount 
shall be deposited with the Disbursing Officer of 
the United States Department of Agriculture for 
the purposes mentioned. It is further agreed that 
additional amounts may be deposited with the 
Disbursing Officer if necessary and desirable. It 
is agreed that the Department of Agriculture 
will pay salaries of investigators to an extent 
approximating in amount any sums provided by 
the Sportsmen’s Gun-Dog Club, and that com- 
petent investigators will be detailed to the in- 
vestigation. It is further agreed that no part of 
the contributed funds will be used for the pay- 
ment of salaries of Federal employees. 

This general memorandum of understanding 
shall take effect on November 1, 1932, and shall 
continue to and including June 30, 1933, but the 
same may be renewed for one additional year 
thereafter, at the option of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, by a notice in writing 
to that effect to the duly authorized representa- 


a 


JUAN, A 75-POUND SPRINGER 
This spaniel is being used for hunting deer, 
and quail. Owner; Alfred Gray, Dallas, Texas 


turkey 


tive of the Sportsmen’s Gun-Dog Club, at least 
one month before this general memorandum of 
understanding shall expire. 

Persons desirous of subscribing funds towards 
the support of this movement, may draw their 
cheques | in favor of Charles P. Davis, Falaria 
Fund, “% Drexel and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPORTSMEN’S GU N-DOG CLUB 
by: J. H. Lonagnecker (Signed) 
Maurice C. Hall (Signed) 
Chief, Zoological Division 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SPANIE[S FOR DEER 


Qves.—Do you think a springer spaniel could 
be trained to work deer in the Florida big 
cypress? 


Because of the nature of this country, a noisy 
trailing dog is almost useless, besides scaring ail 
the game out of a section. I had the novel ex- 
perience of hunting behind a hound broke to 
trail silent and not range over 30 feet ahead of 
the hunter. The trail was picked up in the open 
and, if fresh, this dog would carry it to where 
deer were bedded in the hammocks or islands, as 
called here. A shot was assured, as with no noise 
the deer would lie low, thinking we would pass 
by. For a hound I consider this dog more or 
less a freak, but thought that perhaps the spaniel 
might be suited for this type of hunting. Your 
opinion on this would be appreciated. 

E. T. Moore. 


Ans.—A springer may be taught to do almost 
any kind of work and in any kind of country. 
As you are aware, he is or should be a silent 
dog, and will not throw his tongue unless he 
is encouraged to do so by other dogs. You would 
experience just the same kind of hunting behind 
a close-working and trailing spaniel as you would 
with a hound; or you might use a spaniel on 
a line, just as the old limer Norman hound was 
employed in ancient days. He was worked on 
a leash up to where the deer was “harbored” 
or located, when the man went back to acquaint 
the hunting party of the whereabouts of the 
deer. The body of the pack of hounds was then 
taken up to where he lay, and the hunt com- 
menced. These limer hounds were taught to be 
absolutely mute, and were always kept in charge 
of the same man. Your suggestion is worth the 
trial, and we will be glad to hear how = 
on, LD. 
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WORM YOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 
Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens 
must be wormed regularly. Take 
no chances! Glover’s are best. 

GLOVER'S PUPPY CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S TAPE WORM CAPSULE: y 
OVER'S TETRACH 


GL E CAPSULES 
GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 


WRITE for Glover’s 48 Page free Guide Book on 
symptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 


ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
or RABBITS or other animals, or 
advice “a our Veterinarian free. 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box 2,119 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER'S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 


of Debonair 
Llewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Eden 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to $50, Setters only. 
E. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 














Real Coonhounds at Half Price 


For immediate orders we offer a few of our finest coon- 
hounds, our regular $200 Specials, 4 to 5 years old. 
either sex, at $100 each, and will ship on trial until 
June ist with the understanding that if you do not 
find them perfectly satisfactory and worth all and more 
than the price, you are to return them and your de 
posit is to be returned to you 


The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels 
Selmer Tennessee 











GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 

















Two great books! 





“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 
“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & OTRAS $2.50 Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR te 
TRAINING Pasa $3.25 
$4.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or 
1 year's sub. to FIELD & oTReAS $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR r 
ITE rarccthintiindgtinniteciegiiieie 2.50 $3.75 


$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 
SCENTING GAME 


By Horace Lytle 


Ne is perhaps the most important 
fundamental in any hunting dog, be it 


fox hound, coon hound, beagle, retriever, 
spaniel, pointer or setter. It is through his 
nose that a dog locates his game, and if 
weak in nose, he will fail to function sat- 
isfactorily even though having every other 
important qualification. 

Yet nose—coupled with scenting condi- 
tions and all that goes with it—remains 
the one most mysterious phase of any 
hunting dog’s performance. We may haz- 
ard all the guesses in the world—but few 
of us really know all the whys and where- 
fores of the mysterious ability of some 
animals to detect or follow their prey by 
scent. One authority states the belief— 
which in his case amounts to conviction— 
that scent emanates from game, spreading 
cone-shape as distance increases. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the closer the dog is to 
his game, the stronger the scent will be— 
yet by the same token the scent radius will 
be decreased. The farther away the dog 
is from his game, the greater will be 
the spread of the scent—but it will also be 
weaker. Thus a dog relatively close to his 
game might miss the scent if just beyond 
the scent radius. Farther away, within the 
scent radius, he might detect the faint 
trace and follow it up, by using his nose 
properly, to the point of locating his game. 
This all sounds rather logical and is one 
of the most interesting theories of scent I 
have ever read. 

Then we have the matter of handling 
upland game birds by body scent as 
against trailing. A beagle may be taught 
to trail a ring-neck pheasant by foot scent. 
We want our bird dogs to search for and 
handle by body scent only in the case of 
feathered game. We may have all the 
theories in the world, but the fact still re- 
mains that scenting power borders on the 
occult and is one of the fascinating mys- 
teries of field sports. 

I have never seen a bird dog abie to 
handle quail after the nesting season be- 
gins. Vegetation at that time of year may 
have a good deal to do with it—but I 
scarcely believe that alone answers the 
question. The reason for this feeling is 
that after young quail are hatched and the 
nesting season is over—before there has 
been a killing frost and while vegetation 
may still be fully as bad as it seems to be 
in the late spring or early summer— 
bird dogs can handle game infinitely bet- 
ter than a month or so earlier while the 
birds are nesting. We all know, of course, 
that scenting conditions against the wind 
are better than in the case of a dog work- 
ing down wind, There can be no question 
on that score. 

Odd circumstances continue to arise. 
Last October before there had been a kill- 
ing frost, I saw a setter known to have 
an especially keen nose go through a covey 
of quail without any indication of being 


aware of their presence. A few minutes 
later I-saw this dog’s brace mate find and 
handle acceptably a single from the covey 
the other dog had flushed. Yet we would 
naturally suppose that the scent from that 
single should have been considerably faint- 
er than the scent from a whole covey. 
We may theorize to our heart’s content, 
but it is difficult for any man to state 
with authority why the one dog missed 
the covey and the other found the single a 
few minutes later. One theory is that the 
birds may not yet have moved from the 
roost when the first setter flushed them. 

Why is it that the instant a bird is killed 
it is so much harder to find? Within the 
past two weeks I killed a bird which 
flushed wild. It dropped beyond a brush 
pile in a little pocket of sedge grass. I 
stepped around the bush and saw where 
the bird lay. I called a dog in to retrieve 
it—just to experiment. The dog nosed all 
about the bird, almost touching it several 
times. Even when I pointed right to it 
he didn’t seem to know the bird was there. 
Yet sixty seconds earlier—before life be- 
came extinct—this particular dog wouldn't 
have missed that bird ten feet away! Per- 
haps in such instances it is because we are 
distracting the attention of the dog and he 
is paying attention to us without concen- 
trating on the use of his nose. This thought 
seems to be somewhat substantiated by the 
*known difficulty—at times—in getting a 
dog on point on marked birds (that is, 
birds marked by the handler but not by the 
dog). 

It is all very strange and very interest- 
ing. I am convinced of one thing—and 
that is that at times the best-nosed dog 
will be off a bit. This seems natural inas- 
much as scenting ability must be pretty de- 


pendent upon physical condition. If a dog 
has a cold, or if his digestion is not what 
it should be, it is perfectly logical to sup- 
pose that this would affect the keenness 
of his nose. We must not, therefore, be 
too hard on our canine companions on 
days when their noses are not functioning 
quite as we feel they should. A cold, for 
example, affects the olfactory organs, 

I believe that some dogs use their noses 
to better advantage than others. Certain 
dogs give constant evidence that their nose 
is the controlling factor in all their move- 
ments. Others just seem to stumble on 
birds in the course of events. The other 
day I was particularly fascinated by the 
work of a particular setter along this line. 
This dog’s nose and head govern the ex- 
tent to which he uses his heels. He is al- 
most perpetually “feeling the air” for a 
trace of game. I saw him go over an old 
rail fence and start feathering down a 
weed field. I said to my companion: “He 
scents birds. Watch him.” A minute later 
I thought we were going to be disappoint- 
ed. The dog seemed to be proceeding with 
diminishing animation. I feared he had 
been mistaken. Then he passed around a 
thicket and we lost sight of him. He did 
not turn up. A little later we found him at 
the far end of that thicket, deep in the 
cover, with his head held high and tail 
carried proudly. He made a pretty pic- 
ture. He had found his birds! 

I am not attempting to solve the ques- 
tion of scent—for I cannot. I am simply 
“thinking out loud,” so to speak, on a 
subject of fascinating interest—the most 
important factor in connection with any 
hunting dog which finds or follows game 
by scent and not by sight. 


GUN SHYNESS AND 
RETRIEVING 


OW and then a letter comes in from 

one of our readers which offers 
something sufficiently interesting or valu- 
able to be worth passing on for the bene- 
fit of others. A case in point is a letter 
just received from Mr. Jack Carver of 
Kentucky, which is twofold in its value. 
Mr. Carver manifestly handled his dog 
poorly when he “slapped” him for eating 
a blackbird instead of retrieving it. The 
indications are that this slapping must 
have been a bit more severe than it sounds. 
Or it may be that Mr. Carver merely got 
an unfortunate break in connection with 
his dog when gun shyness suddenly de- 
veloped without sufficient apparent reason. 
But the important thing is to note the 
ingenuity with which Mr. Carver met the 


The pointer (backing) is owned by Jack Carver, a Kentucky sportsman whose method 
of encouraging his shy dog to retrieve is noted in the article above 
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ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, O. . 


TRISH WATER SPANIELS 








Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 


proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly oH ao Easy to train and handle. Just 
a real “ “i$ pies. Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
i 4 ONE BRE! i D EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 


IRISH SETTERS 


Stock 




















Puppies and Young 


Sired by 


Smada Irish Rex 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 

- - Oge II, sire of the greatest 

Irish Field “Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc 
R. 


DR. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges. 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. 
delivery guaranteed. 


shooting and 
Safe 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 














SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of | ame By illustrations. 256 panes p . raetiont 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROL (re 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by ae te per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& Stream. His other book on training, “Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of doas 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$2.00. 








A CORRECTION 


Field & Stream bitching Co. 
578 Madison Av 
New York City 
Gentlemen: The current number (December) of Field & Stream 
contains an article entit “Wild Boars of Santa Crus Island.* 
The author of said article at page 22 states the Island is owned by 
the Caire Estate. That statement is false. I am one of the owners of 
Santa Crus Island. The records of Santa Barbara County, which 
are available to the-public, confirm that fact. 
1, ore, request you as promptly as possib’e to publish in 
your journal a correction of the misstatement. 
ruly yours. 
(signed) Aupnoss Guenini 


Dee. 12, 1932 








—a 





Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket | _ 


|}me and ran back home. I thought you 
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situation and corrected the evil. There’s 
where many individuals fail to show the 
ability or experience to act properly and 
promptly. Mr. Carver tells the story in 
his own words as follows: 

“I am enclosing a picture of my pointer 
dog on a single, being nicely backed by 
his brace mate. I bought this pointer 
when he was a puppy and at about four 
months of age I began teaching him to 
retrieve a ball, sticks, or anything thrown 
for him. At eight months of age it was 
natural for him to get anything I would 
throw and bring it back to me. 

“When he was a year old, and only a 
few days before the hunting season, I 
took my gun out and killed a blackbird 
to see if the dog would retrieve it. When 
he picked up the bird he ate it instead of 
bringing it back to me, and I gave him a 
sound slapping for doing so. 


HE next day I thought I would try 
him again and this time he would 
not even pick it up, as he was afraid he 
would get slapped again. The bird season 
opened in a day or two, and when I went 
hunting I found my pointer had developed 
a bad case of gun shyness. He actually left 


might be interested in the way I cured him, 
and got him to retrieving again. 

“T took with me the old ball which he 
had retrieved as a puppy and we went | 
hunting again. When we got to the field I 
called the dog to me and began throw- | 
ing the ball, and found he would bring | 
it to me as of old. I did this a number | 
of times, and then finally I threw it | 
farther than ever and fired my gun as he 
got close to the ball. I did this three or | 
four times and he would turn and come 
back to me without bringing the ball. The 
interesting thing, however, was that in this | 
situation he did not leave me and run 
back home from gun shyness. I was thus | 
able to keep at this process until finally | 
he did bring the ball back to me after I 
had shot. From that time on I had no 
further trouble with his gun shyness, but | 
he still wouldn’t retrieve a bird. 

“T had accomplished a great deal, how- 
ever, and kept at the process without suc- 
cess until one day, while hunting a weed 
field adjoining a ploughed field, the dog 
pointed a covey of quail, and as they 
flushed I killed one, which fell in the 
ploughed ground in plain sight. I decided 
to see what the dog would do if I started 
away without getting the bird. When the 
bird fell he ran.over to it and stood wait- 
ing for me to get it, but I went the other 
way instead and the dog came running 
after me. He ran around me two or three 
times in circles and then went back to 
where the bird was lying and stood there 
waiting for me to come and get it. I re- | 
fused to do so, however, and kept on 
going the other way—when finally he 
picked up the bird and ran to me with it. | 
From that time on he has been as nice 
a retriever as one would want to own.” 











OW, whether or not an exact follow- 

ing of the procedure outlined by Mr. 
Carver would work similarly in another 
case, I am not prepared to say. It would 
largely depend upon circumstances—upon 
the individual temperament of the dog— 
and upon the dog’s confidence in his mas- 
ter. The big point is, however, that Mr. 
Carver acted intelligently. He thought 
things through. He realized that in dog 
training it is more important to think 
through and carry out a plan of action— | 
and not merely be dependent upon some 
rule of thumb as laid down in the code of 
training stunts. As I have said elsewhere: 
“The training of a bird dog is not so much 
a matter of rule, as of art. Some men will 
fail utterly even when trying to accomplish 
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Here's the book many 

owners say is, “the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 

of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today 

BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 

332 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Miller’s Doq Foods 


Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 
Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 














NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


cry Kentucky 








FENCING 


Wr ino fabrics of all kinds, 

mal netting wire 
loth ‘welded wires, cam be 
bougit direct from Crown 


Post- 
card will brine ives com- 
plete catalogue. 

ag tg soo WORKS ComeAny. 
1150 Tyler St., 














Irish Setter — Female 


Six months old, not kennel raised, will retrieve, 
come, sit, lie and heel on command. She is 
obedient, affectionate, and intelligent and has 
bearing, carriage and beauty. Splendid around 
children and a good watch-dog. Will make an 
excellent shooting or show dog. All papers to 
register. Price $50. 


Dr. F. W. Maseck Kinsman, Ohio 




















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can er. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; u,eful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 





EW! in Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
TR AINO’?® A Word to the Wise 
| Grady W. Smith, Love Station, - ss., the noted shooting 
| dog queer. writes 


Since using these rani last season J would not be without them for 

an: fount as I consider them the most human training collar poe- 

bie on make. I oct better results with less work with them than any 

ether collar ] ever used, Grant W .Surre 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postrarp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripleg and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD on-Hudson, New York 











- o 
Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 


taught to re- 

trieve from 

land and water. 

Yard break- 

ing and force 

retrieving 

MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 
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$7.50 per 100 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


Fertility guaranteed 
Check with order No less than 100 lots 
carly order, early delivery 


LA BRANCHE ESTATE, Hillsdale, N. Y. 








BROOK TROUT 


All sizes, 
guaranteed. 


Live trout for stocking. 
Condition and delivery 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES 
Granville Road, R. F. D., Westfield, Mass. 











PHEASANTS 


Offering breeding stock of Ringnecks, Mutants and 
Reeves. 


Booking order for eggs of 
Mutants, Amberst, Golden and Reeves. 
Write for prices 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley 


Ringnecks, 


New York 











Canvasbacks, Redheads, Ringnecks, Bluebills, 
Butterballs, Scooters, and other varieties 
wild waterfowl. For breeding, stocking and 
ornamental purposes. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
All birds pure bred. Prices reasonable. A 
game breeder for 30 years. Best of references. 
S. M. BATTERSON 
WILD GAME FARM, Nehalem, Oregon 














BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Absolutely Native Virginia Birds 
Pen raised. Unsurpassed for breeding 
and restocking. Write today for de- 
tails and prices. 

W. B. Coleman 
WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM 
Dept. 102, Route 7 Richmond, Va. 








RAISE FUR ROShUS 
CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHIT 

We Buy What You Raise — Setahest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 are. 
Illustrated book, cate and Fur 
Farming Magaz also Monthly 
Market Bullen s showing nes 
we pay. All for 10 cen 

— ~ yt rabbitries, oadvens one 


AHL’S OUTDOOR. ‘ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
om 116D, NEW CITY. N. Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 
















“GAME FARMING’ 


By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 











THIS GAME FARM GOT RESULTS! 


Mr. Kenneth MacFarlane, of Janesville, Wis. writes 
under date of Jan. 12th, 1933 
‘Last fall I hesitated to advertise in Firtp & 
STREAM because I thought your rates were high. I 
took a chance, ran one small ad and to my surprise 
old more than 1500 pheasant through Figtp & 


STREAM. Although I have advertised in a great num 
ber of magazines that is by far the best record I 
have to date.’ 

Wouldn't you spend $16 an inch to put 

your message before our 135,000 readers? 
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CANINE INITIATIVE IS IMPORTANT 


a result in exact accordance with the best 
rules known. Others will somehow succeed 
splendidly even though they may pro- 
ceed in apparently direct opposition to 
all the accepted standards of practice.” 

If any of you have trouble with your 
dogs and wili think through on a process 
of correction as intelligently as Mr. 
Carver did, the chances are that your 
results will be equally successful, if your 
thinking is backed up by the dog’s con- 
fidence in you, based upon the sort of 
intimate association which should always 
exist between dog and master. Therein 
lies much of the gist of the matter. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GO EASY WITH HIM 


Ques.—I have a registered English setter dog 
exactly ten months old. He is quite a ayo 
to make mind. When I take him in t field 
he minds fine, but around the house he will not 
do as I tell him unless I hang right on to his 
collar. When I tell him to sit down or charge, 
the only way I can make him mind is to sit 
him down by force and when I let go of him, 
nine times out of ten he will get right up. He 
chewed up a pillow the other day. I used the 
strap on him and two hours after he chewed 
it up again. 

I wonder if I expect too much from him for 
his age. He has lots of life and is very full 
of play. Please tell me the best way to punish 
a dog and how far I should carry the ME onsmy 

Stewart AvusTIN. 


Ans.—You shouldn’t punish a dog at all un- 
less he knows why he is being punished. A puppy 
at ten months of age is just a baby. Punishment 
when deserved—-and when understood by the 


Qves.—In breaking a young dog, should I 
try to make him go where I think there are birds 
or should I let him run wherever he wants to 
go? 

F. W. Frankury, 


Ans.—An intelligent dog usually knows more 
about finding birds than the average human 
being. You don’t want your dog’s work to be- 
come too mechanical. His hunting is apt to be- 
come so if you are constantly trying to swing 
him here and there. So long as he is a keen and 
intelligent hunter, it’s better to let him go to 
game on his own initiative. [Ep.] 


GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED POINTER 
Qves.—-What is a German pointer? 
. E. Romie. 


Ans.—There is a breed which has come to be 
known in this country as the ‘German short- 
haired pointer.”” This breed is rather stocky, 
slow but sure on game, having stub tails and 
long ears; a rugged, somewhat clumsy dog but 
full of point, easy to train, and very dependable. 
The leading American breeder is Dr. Charles 
Thornton of Missoula, Montana. [Ep.] 


BLACK POINTERS 


Qves.—My uncle 
a black Pape pointer. 


of a dog it was? 


used to have what he called 
Can you tell me what kind 
Max WILLIAMs. 

Ans.—Solid- colored pointers used to be more 
common than now. There are still some solid- 
black pointers being bred today. We would be 
glad to give anyone interested the names of 
breeders from whom they may*be secured. Forty 
years ago it was not uncommon to see pointers 
having solid brown or liver color. Dogs with 





The pointer, Pride of Surna (F.D.S.B. 194609), standing a covey of Hungarian part- 
ridges. The day was very hot. Owner: F. E. Barker, Hamilton, Ohio 


dog—should be administered by whipping. A 
rolled-up newspaper is about as good as anything, 
especially since it makes a lot of noise and 
won't do any harm. 

fear you are giving your dog a lot of com- 
mands that you expect him to understand with- 
out first having educated him into a knowledge 
of what is expected. You can’t make him lie 
down and expect him to stay there unless you 
teach him to do so. Select some word you will 
use regularly. It may be ‘‘Charge,” “Drop,” 
“Down’’—any one of these will do. But after 
you select one to use, don’t vary. 

Then when you want your dog to lie down, 
take him to the place you wish him to stay and 
give him the command. Of course he won't obey. 
Accompany the command by pressing him down 
so that he must obey, You don’t have to be 
rough with him—just firm. When he is down, 
keep your hand holding him in position and 
every little while keep repeating the word you 
have selected to use. When he tries to get up, 
vepest the command and press him down again. 
If you are patient you will in time be able to 
remove the pressure and get him to stay simply 
with the command. It all takes time. 

This is the way to teach.a dog what he is ex- 
pected to do and until he is so taught so that 
he understands, there isn’t any occasion for 
punishment at all. When the time comes that 
he knows what the commands are, and you know 
that he knows, then if he deliberately disobeys— 
that is the time for punishment. This is the 
same method for teaching a dog to do anything. 
They must first be taught. They should not be 
punished until after the teaching has been thor- 
ough, so that disobedience is deliberate. When 
punishment does become necessary and advis- 
able, the extent thereof is a matter of the dis- 
position of the dog and good judgment on your 
part. A little punishment is a lot for some dogs 


—and a lot isn’t enough for others. [Ep.] 


more white on them are preferred, however, for 
they are easier to see in the field. The fact of 
solid markings does not indicate any different 
breed. It merely means that the dogs having such 
color characteristics were bred toward that end. 
By changing the color desire and breeding ac- 
cordingly, it is possible to get away from the 
solid colors quickly. [Ep. 


PUPPY DIGS MICE 


Qves.—Should I punish a puppy for digging 
after mice and gophers? 
H. R. Benjamin. 


ANs. -It is all accordinyy to what you mean 
by ‘“‘punish.” Certainly a grown dog should be 
discouraged from digging for mice and gophers. 
At the proper time this is very easy to do without 
much effort that could be classified as punish- 
ment. I see no harm in a puppy so enjoying 
himself until he reaches the proper age for 
serious business. [Ep 


SIGHT POINTING 


Ques.—I have a young red setter that points 
sparrows, robins, pigeons, chickens and every- 
thing around the yard, but when I have him 


afield, he runs right over pheasants and never 
seems to know they are there until they get up. 
Why is this? 


Witson SPENCER. 


Ans.—His pointing around the yard is sight 
pointing. Game in the field is pointed by scent. 
The condition you mention may result from a 
weak nose. If he gives no indication of knowl- 
edge of the presence of game on days when 
scenting conditions are perfect, you could _con- 
sider that as fair proof of our conjecture. [Ep. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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The GAME BREEDER 





$2.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order. 
65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 


will be sent you FREE. Address 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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for Pleasure or Profit 

Learn how the experts do it! 
Keep abreast of happenings in 
this field and legislation affecting 





Leading game breeding magazine 
since 1912. Published monthly~—price 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 

Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of 
game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Kice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in 
free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 

Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 

Ask about services of expert to examine plan and 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331- 
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re large properties 


, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








BROOK TROUT 


For restocking streams and lakes. This is the 
opportune time to place your orders for early 
spring delivery. For 30 years, QUALITY has 
been our aim and ACHIEVEMENT. We also 
supply brook trout for table use. Write for 
prices. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 





PHEASANTS 


Ringneck, Mongolian Ringneck, Golden, Sil- 
ver, Amherst, and Reeves. 

Also Eggs of the following stocks, Ringneck, 
Mongolian, Mutant, Golden, Silver, Amherst 
and Reeves; Mallard and Call Ducks; Buff and 
White Cochin and Silkie Bantams 
Towamencin Pheasantry ~ Souderton, Pa. 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estar.isnep 1910 
Oldest Have Won Grand 
ranch Show Cl hi 





Plant water plants—wild 
graino=perry Dearing 
Shrubs, 99 k . Wild Cel- 
ery, Wild Rice, etc.37 

successful experience. Mo- 


ings made. Write for advice 
-folder. 


Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist 
389 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 









Raise Rex Rabbits 


for us. We pay up to $12.00 each for 
all you raise. 

We will give you a Guaranteed market 
backed by one of the largest firms in 
business. 

We will set you up in business on a 
small capital that will pay you big money, 
and make you plenty of profits. 

Send 25c for Catalog and contract that 
will start you on the road to success and 
happiness with us and we can assure you 
that this time you will never regret you 
wrote to us. 


EASTERN RABBITRIES, Inc. 
Box 16-F New Freedom, Pa., R. No. 1 














(Best Fox in 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
irst Prizes. 

Every Fox Soild is 
Bred by Prize Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stoek that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelte with initial cost and maintenance the same as 

gue. Sabatt 5 





ow or average grade of foxes. Catal 








Native Bob White Quail 


We offer quality and quantity for stocking, 
restocking and renewal of blood. Also Cal- 
ifornia Valley quail, Pheasants, etc. We 
guarantee the best of service and satisfac- 
tion. 


Kendall Brothers Guilford, N. C. 


Northern Bob-White Quail 
Hardy Ringneck Pheasants 


at very reasonable prices. We guarantee our 
birds to be big, strong and healthy. 
Now taking orders for EGGS. 


HENLOPEN *“GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 














FOR SALE 
700 WILD TURKEYS 


Original stock trapped out of Alleghany Moun- 
tains—100 miles from any farm. The finest wild 
turkeys the Woodmont Club has had for 
thirty years. Address 

WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 
Berkeley Springs West Virginia 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


PURE NATIVE VIRGINIA QUAIL 
We ship you nothing but select birds hatched and 
raised in captivity and guarantee live delivery. We 
also have some fine Ring Neck Pheasants for sale. 

DAN RIVER GAME FARM 

Dr. H. T. Gosney, Prop. J. E. Gosney, Mor. 
Box #580 
Danville, Va. 






eee 
COTTONTAILS AND 3 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 


Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 





Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

















TRAINED DECOYS 
AND 
BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Canadian Wild Geese, Grey Mallard Stock, 
Midget English Call Drakes. 
Write us for prices and information. 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 


FEBRUARY SPECIAL 


1932 hatched Reeve’s pheasants 
$20.00 pair 

We will also book a limited number of orders 

for Wild Canadian Goose eggs at $2.00 per egg. 


WONDER LAKE GAME FARM 


Woodstock IIinois 











NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
PHEASANTS 


Strong, hardy field-reared birds. Ring- 
necks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden, Silver 
and Reeves. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 











“Wild” Wild Turkeys 


Raised on absolutely open free range which 
produces a wild, healthy bird far superior to 
the pen-raised birds. My birds know how to 
take care of themselves when released. Now 
booking orders for future delivery. 
Eggs for sale 
GILBERT F. JOHNSON, Blabon, N. D. 








SOUTH JERSEY QUAIL FARM 
EWAN, N. J. 


offers pure Jersey Quail, pen 
raised, for Spring delivery. 
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Ques. Recently a friend used some sort 
of a varnish on his shoes to protect them 
from sea water. Can you give me the name 
of a varnish used for this purpose? 


Ans. Oak copal varnish (one coating), 
applied between soles and uppers, will aid 
in preserving shoes against the action of 
salt water. 


Ques. “A” claims that the opossum is 
the only mammal in the United States 
that can hang by its tail from a branch; 
“B” says that there is a small mammal 
native to California (not an opossum) that 
does this habitually. Which is right? 


Ans. “A” is right. The 


outdoor lore. 


Field & Stream—March, 1933 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Read it 


Ques. I have heard the claim made that 
turkey vultures will not devour a dead 
mammal, such as a dog, if the latter has 
died from rabies. Is this true? The Chief 
of the Pathological Division, Department 
of Agriculture states “it is not believed” 
bussards will refrain from eating such a 
carcass, I have been wonde ring whether 
you -know of any tests or experiments 
having been made in this regard? 

Ans. After long search, this Depart- 
ment is unable to find any experimental 
data upon the question you submit. No 
definite answer can, therefore, be made to 
your question. My opinion would agree 








Ans. This is an interesting hypothetical 
question. Much would depend, probably, 
upon whether it were a “life and death” 
struggle between the men and the animal. 
Otherwise some of the wrestlers might go 
through the ropes voluntarily. The ques- 
tion can hardly be answered by this De- 
partment. 


Ques. What is the swiftest game animal 
in this country? 

Ans. The antelope, or pronghorn, 

Ques. Can you give me the origin of 


the story w hich records that blue jays are 
never seen on Fridays? 





opossum holds the tail- 
hanging championship, with 
no other entries. 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Ans. As the old tale 
goes, the blue jay is en- 
gaged in carrying sticks to 





QUEs. What is the re- 
corded weight of the larg- 
est lobster ever taken from 
the sea? 


Ans. Source — records 
show that the heaviest lob- 
ster weighed 34 pounds. 


Ques. Are there any wild 
animals that voluntarily 
(in the wild state) will 
eat or drink anything which 
has fermented so that it 
contains alcohol? 


Ans. A great many fruits 
and certain other animal 
foods may contain some al- 
cohol as a result of fer- 
mentation, and these are 
freely eaten. In this regard, 
a curious instance is that of 
the flying foxes (bats) of 
the Far East, which may 
become intoxicated, as they 
frequently do, from drink- 





ing the toddy from the 
chatties of the cocoanut 
trees. 

Ques. What distance do 


the largest kangaroos leap? 








CCORDING to a press release from the Canadian 

National Railways, Messrs. William Bergman and Al- 
fred Crawley of Fort Frances, Ontario, were on a timber 
cruising trip north of Mine Center, when they decided to 
camp for the night on the shores of Nora Lake. Crawley 
declared that a lake trout would taste mighty good for 
supper. He started to fish and before very long caught a 
five-pounder. Immediately he began cleaning the fish. Be- 
fore Crawley realized what had happened, a big great 
northern pike shot out of the weeds and grabbed the half- 
cleaned trout away from him. Good-bye supper! 


the Devil on that day, 
Folk-lore claims that this 
bird is a very good friend 
of Satan. The origin of the 
legends with reference to 
the blue jay are obscure. 


Ques. What is the stand- 
ard measurement of duck 
material for use in building 
tents? In other words, does 
ten-ounce duck come in a 
standard width? 


Ans. The government 
standard yard of duck is 
29 by 36 inches. A piece of 
the size that would weigh 
10 ounces is the “U. S. 
Standard” ten-ounce duck. 
Some dealers may sell 36- 
by-36-inch duck and on this 
basis eight-ounce duck 
(standard) is sold for ten 
ounces, even though it is a 
lighter weight than the 
standard. 


Ques. (1) Who was the 
first to describe the wild 
turkey? (2) Does the male 
wild turkey destroy and eat 
the eggs m the hen’s nest 
if he can find them? (3) Is 
it a fact that a wild turkey 











Ans. From fifteen to 
twenty feet. 
Ques. Among all of the rodents such as 


ground hogs, squirrels, etc., which is the 
largest species in the world? 


Ans. The water cavy, or capybara, of 


South America. 


Ques. What is the meaning of the Latin 
term Sylvilagus, as applied to the common 
cotton-tail rabbit? 


Ans. Silva, a forest and lagos, a hare. 


Ques. (1) At about what time of the 
year are young ground hogs born? (2) I 
would like very much to catch several 
young ones during the coming season. 
When and how can I do this? 


Ans. (1) The young are born toward 
the latter part of April. (2) Ordinarily 
the young ground hogs do not leave the 
burrow until about the first or second 
week in June. A box trap is usually rec- 
ommended in order to capture them alive. 


with that received from the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Ques. What are “hoodoo” moose? 


Ans. This name is sometimes applied to 
the figures of a man having the head of a 
moose, that are sometimes drawn by hunt- 
ers and Indians around a birch-bark call- 
ing horn. 


Ques. IWVhat ts a “snake plant” 
it be started from cuttings? 


and can 


Ans. Sansevierias are known as snake 
plants. Cuttings will grow and are usually 
taken from a leaf. They may be seven or 
eight inches in length and are buried some 
four inches deep in soil kept constantly 
moist. It takes some time for the shoot 
to appear. 

Ques. If twelve of the world’s best wrest- 
lers were put ina ring with a full-grown 
male gorilla weighing between four and 
five hundred pounds, what would happen? 


hen will cover the eggs in 
its nest with leaves or grass before leaving 
it for any reason? 


Ans. (1) Oviedo, in the 36th chapter of 
his Summario, published in 1527, has this 
honor. (2) This act has been alleged 
against the gobbler by many observers. 
(3) Actual observation indicates that the 
wild turkey hen will so cover its nest but 
whether this applies at all times is ques- 
tionable. 


Ques. I have read in olden records that 
arrows from certain English longbows 
could pierce four inches of oak. This seems 
incredible to me as I have worked on oak 
and realize its extreme hardness. What 
is your opinion on this matter? 


Ans. This Department is of the opinion 
that no long-bow arrow could pierce four 
inches of sound and seasoned oak. It may 
be that the writer of the old record was 
“drawing the long-bow” a bit himself. 
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7 mouths “Ave sot to han 


2 ittomy Bronson 
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“Give me credit for knowing a good reel 
when I see it,” says Gayl Berg, a guide at 
Ottertail Lake, Minn. ‘I fell hard for this 
“beauty” the minute I laid eyes on it— 
for it’s the quietest, easiest running reel 
I've ever seen —and in landing these 
Large Mouths, I’ve got to hand it to my 
“Silver Princess’”—for these fighters re- 
quire the hardiest of reels.” 


The SILVER PRINCESS 
No. 3700 $5.50 


The Silver Princess is the most popular 
reel among fishermen today—with its 3- 
piece quick take-down construction, chrom- 

ium plate of satin finish, genuine jewels for 
bearings. Bakelite head ring—now, equipped with 
the New “Duo-Paw!”!. Compare it—point for point 
—with any other reel selling for twice as much! 





(Patent Applied For) 
DOUBLES the LIFE of the REEL 


When the top pawl wears out—after 
years of hard usage—remove bot- No. 252 


No. 1010 
$3.30 





The VETERAN 
Again, The Veteran—one of Bron- 
son’s “Gold Seal” level-winding, 3- 
piece, take-down reels—proves to be 
the “reel” sensation of the year! 
And, now, it is equipped with the 
new Bronson “Duo-Paw!”! 


133 STATE STREET 





tom plate—invert the “Duo-Pawl”’ 7 $11.00 


—and replace bottom plate! That’s 
all there is to it—to have a quiet, 
smooth running, easy casting reel— 
just like new, again. 


See them at your nearest deaier! Write for new FREE Catalog! 


Bronson Reel Company 


BRONSON, MICH. 


You can’t buy a finer built, smooth- 
er running or easier casting reel— 
at any price—than this famous old 
Symploreel! Because no finer reel 
can be made! Now equipped with 
the new Bronson “Duo-Paw!”! 


No. 257—Anti-Back Lash...... $13.20 








Ranch Vacations 


For an outing to please the whole 
family, there's nothing to compare 
with a Dude Ranch in the Montana- 
Wyoming Rockies. Rail fares from 
the East are the lowest ever and 
ranch rates have been reduced 
sharply. 


May we send you our ’’Ranch 
Vacations’”’ album? Address E.E. 
Nelson, 124 Northern Pacific Ry., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
For Travel in the West, We 
Commend to You the New 


North Coast Limited 








